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PKEFATOEY NOTE. 

On the conclusion of my second series of Lecture* on 
Scotland in Early Christian Times, the Council of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland having done me 
the honour of again appointing me to the Ehind Lec- 
tureship for a term of two years, that I might deal 
with the antiquities of the Pagan Period in Scotland, 
I have devoted the present series of Lectures to the 
investigation of the remains of the Iron Age, leaving 
those of the Bronze and Stone Ages to be dealt with 
in the succeeding series. 

I have to thank the Council for their permission 
to use such of the Society's woodcuts as might be suit- 
able for the illustration of the Lectures, and my thanks 
are also due to Mr. J. Romilly Allen for the use of 
some of his drawings and measurements of Brochs, to 
Messrs. Chambers for the view of the Broch of Mousa, 
and to Mr. Thomas S. Muir for the use of his etching 
of the Broch of Clickamin, which forms the frontis- 
piece to the present volume. 



J. A. 



1 4 G1LLE8PIE Crescent, Edinburgh, 
15e^ March 1883. 
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LECTURE I. 

(17th Octobib 1881.) 
CHRISTIAN AND PAGAN BURIAL ^VIKING BURIALS. 

At the outset of my first series of Lectures I stated that the 
necessity of abandoning the historical method of inquiry was 
involved in the very nature of the investigation which I con- 
templated, because the relations which the materials to be 
investigated bear to each other, and to special phases of 
human culture and civilisation, are neither disclosed by 
historical record nor discoverable by historical methods of 
research. I therefore proposed that, for the purposes of this 
inquiry, we should consider ourselves engaged in the explora- 
tion of an unknown region ; and that, starting from the border- 
land where the historic and the non-historic meet, and 
ascending the stream of time, we should proceed to make 
such observations of the facts and phenomena encountered in 
our progress as would enable us to determine their relations 
by comparison with facts and phenomena already familiar to 
us, and to deduce conclusions which, so far as they are sound 
and relevant, would serve as materials for the construction of 
a logical history of culture and civilisation within the area 
investigated. 

Having thus traversed the region characterised by the 
phenomena of the Early Christianity of Scotland, all that is 
distinctively Christian is now left behind. Before us lies the 
whole extent of the Pagan period, resolvable into three great 

B 
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diviaions, characterised as the Ages of Iron, of Bronze, and of 
Stone. In each of these we shall meet with distinctive 
manifestations of culture, disclosing their peculiar character- 
istics by their special products. These products are the 
materials of our investigation, and they fall to he dealt with 
by the same methods that have been employed in the dis- 
elosura of the nature and q^uality of the culture and civilisa- 
tion of the Early Christian Time in Scotland. 

I have adopted tliis division of the general subject into 
" Christian Times " and " Pagan Times," because the pheno- 
mena with which I am deJiliiig do tliemselves exiiibit a clearly 
defined distinction, and are separable from each other by their 
characteriatica according as they are products of Cliriatian or 
of Pagan forma of culture and civilisation. 

For instance, while Paganism existed, there were two 
customs which gave a distinctly typical character t« the 
archffiological deposits of the heathen period. These were 
(1) the burning of the bodies of the dead ; and (2) the deposit 
with the dead (whether burnt or uuburnt) of grave-goods — 
urns, weapons, clothing, personal ornaments, and implements 
and utensils of domestic Hfe. Previous to the introduction of 
Christianity, the burials are characterised by cremation or by 
the association of urns, arms, implements, and ornaments. 
After the introduction of Christianity these characteristics 
cease. The substitution of Christianity for Paganism thus 
produced an alteration in the cliaracter of the archaeological 
deposits exactly comparable to that which was produced by 
the substitution of bronze for atone, or of iron for bronze ; and 
the diflerence between the Christianity and the Paganism of 
a people or an area, as thus manifested, is therefore a true 
arcbieological distinction. 

But no atcha?ologicaI boundary is of tlie nature of a bard 
and fast line. The deposits which constitute the [(eriodie 
divisions of ai'cbieology (like those of the geolc^col sciies^ 
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r are always to a greater op leas extent products of a re-forma- 

1 live process, by which portions of pre-existing syaterns are 

' imhedded in the new formation, in whose constitution the 

disintegrated elements of the older system are often quite 

, clearly visible. There is therefore necessarily a series of 

I transitional phenomena along the whole line of contact, and 

I though the new system may have been characterised by a 

gradually increasing number of new tj-pes, the older types are 

often continued with altered characteristics, caused by an 

increasing conformity to the new conditions. It thus be- 

leg of importance that the character of these transitional 

I phenomena should at least be indicat^id before we finally pass 

' from the region of Christianity into that of P^anisra. Their 

' investigation is essentially an examination of the disintegrated 

I elements and altered fragments of the Pagan systems that 

I have entered into the corapoaition of later Christian forma- 

I tiona ; and no branch of this inquiry is more instructive than 

I that which takes cognisance of the survival of Pagan customs 

I in the usages connected with Christian burial. 

" The first Christians," says Aringhi, " did not follow the 
heathen custom of placing deposits of gold, silver, and other 
precious articles in their sepulchres." But it is plain from 
Lis further statement that they followed it partly, or, in otlier 
words, that the older custom was continued ui a modified 
form ;' for he goes on to say that " they permitted gold, iuter- 

' The body WM iwathod in linen, wHnetimas with the inaijfnia of office, or 

■ with amAroontB or gold, or f^ms plitcod in the cofllu or earro|>liiigu8. — Euavb. 
k'fAL Coiut. 17. 66; Arabrox. Orat. in obU. Theodoa; Auptd. Conf. ii. J2, 
WBltodin Smith's /Kd. f^ ChHA. yfnlH;., nib voce " Burial of the Dead." The 

■ Sndgnia oT office, if tho deceased had hold any sucli position — gold and silver 
amuDcnta in the case of private pcreona — wore often flung into the open 
(traro, and the waate and oaleutation to which this led bad to be checked by 
KB iinparia] edict.— CwJ. Tiuodas. li. tit. 7, 1, II. Ihid. So common wna 
tli« biuia] of icMpona and omainenta in Earlj Christian times among the 
Fnnka, that nnactmenta ngninat the violation of graves in search of treasure 
fbrm a apacial feature in the Salic \ti.ti%. Qregory of Toun tells of the 
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woven with the cloth used in the preparation of the body for 
biirial, and such things aa gold rings on the fingers ; with 
young girls, too, they often buried their ornaments and sucii 
thinga as they most delighted in." 

Although the }'agau form of burial in which the dead 
were placed in their tombs, apparelled in their richest robes, 
and with their arms, ornaments, and insignia, is clearly 
opposed to the doctrine taught in all ages of the church, that 
the dead are for ever done with the things of this life,^ we 
find it strangely surviving as a Christian ceremonial in the 
burial of kings and clergy, Childeric, the last of the Pagan 
kings of France, was buried seated on a throne, in his kingly 
robes, and with the arms, ornaments, and- insignia of royalty. 
Charlemagne, the establisher of Christianity (who meted out 
the punishment of death to the Saxons who dared to bum 
their dead after the old manner),' was also buried seated on a 
throne, with hia royal robeJi, his arms and ornaments, and the 

robbery of the gnve of the wife of Oonthram, who was buried in the Clmmli 
or Meti, " cum auro multa rebusquo prwioHu ; " and MontlsURcm oilda tbnt 
from thig we aea that it vta not the IdngR oul;, hut the gruat of the I&Dd 
bLw, who vote at th&t time buried with things of [in<M;. 

' There are records of occiwional cages iu which the converts rebellod and 
w«nt back to thoir old customs in spite of the efforts of tbo clergy to restmin 
them. Thus we find in a.ii. I!i9, that in LironU, where hcatheuiem 
lingered longer than iu almotit anj other part of Europe, there ia a solunin 
deed of contract entered into between the coDverts and tbo bretliren of the 
Holy Cross, by which the couverts become bounJ, for themselves and their 
heirs, never agaiu to burn their dead or to bury with them hotsca or slavca, 
at anus or vestments, or any other thinga of value, but to bury their dead in 
the cemeteriea attached to the churches. — Dreger, Codex Diplomntiaui 
Pirmerania. Again we dud that the Esthonian converts rebelled iu 1S2S, 
took back the wives they had given up, exhnmcd the dead tboy had buried 
in the Chriatkn conetoriss, and burned thcui, after the fashion of the old 
Pagan times. — Oruber, (>r^Hu Liaiaiai, cited by WyUle in Arehaologia, 

* Hi i|uiB corpus defunrti hoininis secundum rituni paganomm Oammft 
csnaumi focerit, et ossa ejus ad cinocoia rodicrit, capjtc punietur. — Cojtttulary, 
A.V. 785. 
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Pliook of the Gospels on his knee. The Scandinavian Viking 
I was buried nith his amis hecanse his Vallialla was a fightin;^ 
I place ; but the Christian kings of Denmark continued to be 
I luried with titeir amis althongh there was no Vallialla prc- 
I pared for them.' Giraldus Cambrensis, describing the miser- 
I able (loath of Henry II. of England, laments that when the 
I body was being prepared for burial " scarcely was a decent 
I ring to be found for his finger or a sceptre for his hand, or a 
I crown for his head, except such a thing as was made from an 
I old head-dress." When the custom was disused for kings, it 
I was retained for the clergy.* Archbishops and bishops have 
I always been buried with their insignia and robes of office.' 
I Their graves, containing the crosier or staff, the chalice and 
I potun, the robes and ring, although necessarily of Christian 
I time and Christian character, are directly related in the 
I line of archipological succession to those of the earlier 
I Paganiam. The custom also survives in the pompous acces- 

* When the grave of Ring Olaf at Soru was openeil, a long nnanl wmt 

■ feimd over the body from the head to the feet. In the coffiu of Kiiiy Erik 
K Cllipidiig, in the Chnrch of ViboTg, his sword lay at his side. Eornorap, 
(.tflariaj/fr/or A'oniuk Oldk^digked, 1S73, p. tb\. 

* In the Capitalaria Begam Prancontm we are told tliat the fuatom 

■ -wblch h*d grown obaolete smoDg the common {leojile waa reUioed for thu 
I tlirff E — lluK itle in rnlgo ubRoletns in fiiiieribua oi)i«^oporum et iireabyteruiii 
^Tvtiuvtor. 

* Dnnndnii nays, " CUrici vero, si sint ordinati, tltis indnnieutis induti 
I tint, (iM* iw4|Miniiit onlinoi, quos lulieiit ; ei rero son halwnt nnUiivs sarms 

man ]Miuoraai wipeljantor. Venuiibuneu licet in aliis ordiuiinu propter 

KjfviperUkletn hoc Bai^ius omittatuT, in Mcordotibus tamen ct Episropis iiulto 

Ijiiado pncterniitlAnduni mt." — De Div. Off. tib. 7. Komomp, clmcriliing tho 

IS In Ilfnuinrk, »xy» of the burints of the higlier onlera of the riergy in 

a MidiUe Aft»— " On their huds they bora the mitra, on their sUniildern 

la Eloak oficnld hrocoile, on the fingor the Epiico|iiil ring, an<t the (^rosier 

Ikj by lh« side of liie corpse. Their feet were shod, and the rhalini and 

v Jilacvd in their liatiiU." These parti<:n1ars have bean veriliwl in 

mf InxtaDDCG. lunonft which it is only uu'ewiary to mention the grvvve of 

Itattop AWIon at Anre, and Diahop Sunesun at Lund.— Kornerup, Aarlmger 

rl/ontitk OUkvailiyhal. 1B73. p. 2S1. 
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soriea of a. military fimeiuL When we see tbe sword lain 
over the coffin, and the horse led in procession to the gravi 
we witness the survival of one of the oldest ceremoniea ev( 
performed among men — the difference being, that of old t 
weapon waa laid in the grave beside the hand that had wielded 
it, and the horse was slaughtered to accompany hia master 6 
the unseen world.' Some forms of this survival gradual 
passed into distinctively Christian usages * with a definitely!! 
Christian significance, and others became actually incorpor- 
ated in the ritual of the Church, One of the most striking of 
the sepulchral customs of the Pagan Northmen was that c 
binding the "hell-shoes" on the feet of the dead. It j 
stated in the Saga of Gisli the Outlaw that when they wm 
laying Vestein in his grave-mound, Thot^im the priest went 
up to the mound and said, " Tis the custom to bind the hell- 
shoes on men so that they may walk on them to Valhalla, 
and I will now do that by Vestein ; " and when he had d(M 
it he said, " I know nothing about binding on hell-sboon, j 



It oC^^ 

weit^^H 
went^^^ 
hell- 

halla,^d 
doiM^H 



* In a tumulus opeoed Dcnr Picton Castle, tlicre vera found, e 
tbo skeleton of a man, a aword, a brcaatjilato, four horee-ahoea, and a 
ring, on the bezel of which wrre ongraved the arms of Sit Aaron ap RllJ* 
B knight of the Holy Sepulchn. Tho latest iusUnco of this custom cniried 
out in its integrity occurred at the interment of Frederick Casimir, a knight 
nf the Teutonic Order, who was buried with hia hone and hia arms at Trerc* 
in Febmaiy 1781. 

* A variety of Iho custom of burial clothed took the form of burial iafl 
itioDkish habit. It was not UDCommon in the twelfth centuiy for laymenfl 
bo thus buried, under the notion that the snuctity of tho dress preserved ti 
body from molestation by demons. Thus Erik Ploupeuning acts forth Is] 
deed dated 1211, "Votum fecimus nt in habitn fratrum i 
deberemiLs et in ipso haUitu apud {Vstrea minores Koeskildensea sspiliri 
Pontoppidan, Annatai Eccl. Dim. 1669. The idea of sanctity conuectod ■! 
tbe monastic orders led piwpio to seek for burial, not only ii 
ground about Hie monastery, but in tho habit of the nionka. The right lj 
in enrly times piirrhased by the great men of BritUuj by tbe gift of Itnils 
and other olTerings, as we have seen to be the cue in Ireland. — Stuart's 
Sailjiturfd Slana »)f Sa/Uand, rul. ii, p. 63. 
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tiiese loosen." TLia custom ia often found in Christiun as 
well as in pre-Christian gmvea in Central Europe. It waa 
well known to the liturgical writers of the Middle Ages, 
Durandus says : " The dead must also have shoes on their feet 
by which they may ahow that they are ready for the judg- 
ment." Members of religious orders were usually thus buried, 
but the custom waa not confined to tlicm aloue.' The idea 
of providing for a journey which waa implied in the Northern 
custom of the " hell-shoon," 13 curiously illustrated by the 
statement of Weinhold, that in some remote districts of 
Sweden, ap to a very recent period, the tobacco-pipe, the 
pocket-knife, and the filled brandy-flask, were placed with 
the dead in the grave. 

Broadly stated, the archreological effect of the establish- 
ment of Chiifltlanity waa to cut off the presence of grave- 
goods from the burials of the area. Eut these examples show 
that while tliis was the general and final result, it was neither 
obtained absolutely nor at once. The burial usages of a 
people are among the most unalterable of all theii- institu- 
tions. Other observances may change with the convictions 
of individuals, but the prevailing sentiment which leads to 
tlie disposal of the dead — " gathered to their fathers " — in the 
same manner as the fathers themselves were disposed, resists 
innovation longer and more stubbornly than any other. In 

I B«niard, grandson of Charlemagne, wlio died in SIS, waa found with 
aho(« on liU feet when hia coIRn was o]>ciied In 1638. William Lyndewwie, 
BbhopofSL Darid'a, who died in 144S, vms biuicd in 8L Stephen's. Whuu 
hia glSTe was rei^ntly tliaturbed during rcpaim, tke body was found unclothed, 
bat with »ho«8 on the feet. — jlrchaolngia, vol. miv. p. 403. In the 
cathcitnl of WoreHter a skeleton wss found in I S61 hiring nhoee or ssndaU 
nitafeM, the BolcB of which were quite entire. —Oeni.^aff., Oct, 1881. The 
Alibi Doebet tncntionn a ki)^ numlier of instances in Franee, proviug the 

I uialMiRe of Ilia viistoni there from tlie twelfth century to tbe seven leeiitli. 
In »n mci-uiiiit uf tlie ftincral mpenses of Roger Belot, who diu'il i[i 1003, there 
t» ■ eliari^ of twelrs sous six doniera for a pair of sboes to place on lliu fvet 

[ itt thti <itfMKl.~ltevut Areherol., vol. xiv. (1873) p, 12. 
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point of fact we find Umt from the Iwginning there havec 
hilt two great typical forma of hurinl — viz. hurial witli grave- 
goods, which is the universally I'agan type, and burial _ 
without them, which is the universally Christian type. 

These tj^ical forms of burial are respectively product 
of the opposing doctrines of Paganism and Christianity i 
touching the future life. I cannot tell what may have beeal 
the precise attitude of mind which induced my Pagan oa-^ 
cestor to provide his dead with grave-gooda. In view of t 
general prevalence of the custom, I cannot doubt that it v 
an attitude which regarded their provision as a sacred duty^J 
universally binding and almost universally performed, 
the Christian belief in a resurrection to newness of lil 
recognised no such duty to the dead, and steadily opposed ' 
the practice as amounting to a denial of the faith. On this 
account it is plain that when we find the dead in Christian 
graves provided with grave-goods we have a form of burial J 
wliicli cannot be accounted for by anything in the essentia] 
elements of Christianity itself, and therefore it must he i 
garded as a survival of the older custom, which logicaII/< 
ought to have died with the death of the Pagan system, — ol 
which it was a distinctive usage. 

The Christian fathers appear to have drawn the line ( 
demarcation between Pagan and Christian burial so aa 1 
prevent the continuance of cremation. Yet the practice of 
strewing charcoal and ashes ritually in tlie open grave, and 
laying the unbumt body upon them, was a wide-spread 
Christian custom of the early Middle Ages.' I cannot coa<i 

' Tbe Christisn litnrgists scrount for thin custom nn otiicc groands t 
ma I siinnlatiDn of tbe eflVict of cremation, or s Burvivnl hy nynilKit ; but 1 
ilionlil tiot expect them to recognise it ai b mrviv&l of the I'ufnn rmiUn 
Dcnuidiu Biys : — " C&rbonee [MnantDr iu tcntimonium quod Um ilia in i 
monea nsint, amplitu redi^ non [wtoit ; pins eQini dunt Carbo nib tern qu 
aliud. " Is not tbe " aahee to ubn " of Uia burial sernce a lisgeriiig echo f 
this ritual 1 



I 
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' ceive the process by which a custom like this could have 
been evolved from any of the distinctive usages of Christianity, 
if the custom of cremation had not preceded it. Aj^in the 
practice of placing vessels of clay in the cist with the mi- 
barnt body, which was one of the moat widely diffused and 
most distinctively Pagan customs connected witli the iuter- 
ment of the dead, was continued with certain modiflcatious 
of form and significance as a Christian usage,* In Pagan 
times these vessels contained food and drink; in Christian 
times they held holy water and charcoal and incense. The 
holy water vessel was shallow and basin-like, and was placed 
usually at the feet of the corpse. Johannes Belethus, in the 
twelfth century, notices this custom, and after Mm Durandus, 
Bishop of Mende,* who says that the holy water is used " that 
the demons who are greatly afraid of it may not come near 
the body;" and that incense is used "to indicate that the 

' Vmes of glass Bnd of clay were buried with the early Christians in tlio 
ralaoom lia. Tlie glass vessela were drinlung <:upa, the clay vesHels are in all 
]iroh«lilli[]r such u were in Jomeatic use. Gwnicui gives a list of 840 of those 
gUw VfeaeU, many of which hare the Christian monognLm, or scenes from 
ScriptuTB, depicted on them. There are otliers, however, ornamented with 
•cent* froiu domestic and civil life, and even with subjects from the Pagan 
mjlhi)lof(y. 

* Habillun alxo notices thia cnstom:— "L'on trouvent aasei soavent dans 
I'anciriu toni beaux dee Chrotiens des petits rases de terre pleins da chsrbonB." 
— Dutrtaiim nir U aUlc des Samta I'lvmiitus, p. 25. " Aquam bonedictom 
•i [inuuB euro thuro apponcrent." — Belrth, jDb Divinit Offlciw, c Ifll. 
"IMdiLd poDitur in ipelunca in qua pouitur uina benedicla et pninae cum 
tbun. Aqua buniHticta ne demonBS qui multnm earn timent ad corpus 
■cCBdant 1 (olout namquo di«aevire in rorponi mortoonini, ut qnod nei|Uivuruiit 
In vita, wltcm post mortotn egant. Thus propter faetorem corporis rcmoven- 
■IttMi, am nt defunctns c^rcatArl una acceptabiloni boiiarum opcruui odoreiu in- 
tcD^stnr nhtulimin, wu ad osteudenduin quod defUnctis prosit auiilium 
ornUooin."— Durandus, Df Of. Murttuinaa, In Ratimuik Div. Off. lib. vii, c. 
U. " Vaacula inim a>|UB lustrali in svpulcbm apponobsutur."— Ariiighi, 
Jiama SuUmaiua, vol. t. p. 94. " Slalutnni vtiam fuit ut in ecjmlcbris crux, 
et ai|iu luitndi) aeu beucdictA apponeretur. " — Durant«s, Eb Antiq. RUval. 
Saor. Lihrii. spud Aringhi, leti. eil. 
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dead person has entered hia Creator's presence with the 
acceptable odour of good works, and has obtained the benefit 
of the Church's prayers." That the latter usage was widely 
extended throughout Christendom is proved by the fre- 
quent discoveriea of vases pierced with holes, and contain- 
ing the remains of charcoal, which Lave occurred in Italy, 
Switzerland, France, and Denmark.' It was not unknown 
in Scotland, as the following examples will show. On the 
demolition of the old town steeple of Montrose in 1833, in 
' TliG following arc a fvw of the toculiticK in wbich these vases liavo 
occurred most nbundaiitly : — Bmiiueniotit, Martin KgUse, Boutoilles, where 
over 100 Tases occurred, Rom Mcsnij, Neuchatel, etc. It may be mtcreating 
M induttto the range in time of the etutom, by a few inetancos, with well- 
defined dates. Id the coffin of Urson, Abbot of Jnmiegcs, who died in 1137| 
two pierced tbms were found. At Leurc, near Harro, among many iutermcnta 
with similar rases, there woa one with an inscribed slab identii^ing it us that 
of Pierre Berenguier (1270-1290). In the atone coffin there were six 
pierced vasiw. The atone coffin of Bimon dc Goncana, Bishop of Amiena, whv 
died in 1325, containeil three vasea, two being placed at tUi> aliouldera and oi 
•t the feet, all pierced with holes and partly filled with charcoal. In thtM 
coflin of John Count Dunois, who died in 1463, seven vasea occurred. 
that of Francis LoDguDville, who died in 1491, twelve pierced Tssee n 
charcoal were ranged along the sidee of the coUin. On the ti^t nd* of thg J 
wooden coffin of the Abbe Froofoia d'Orignai, who died in 1483, two pienwd J 
vases were found. In the leaden coffin of Agnea of Savoy, Duchees of Dunol^ I 
who died in 1&08, there vrere four vases of common red nnglazed v 
taining charcoal. The latest precise date is furnished by an intermei 
graveyard of the GeuDdiclino monaetery at itaus. The coffin, on which Iho 
inscription was still legible, Charlotts Lb Nobmant db BBAruoNT, Decede 
LB 12 AVRIL 1688, contained a vaae with charcoal. This cnriona and little 
known cuslotn la tMy illuHtralciI in the Ahbi Coclict'a works, La Nonmaulit 
Svnlemint, 2d edition, Paris IS&fi, and its stx^uel Stpullura Oauloiai^ ■ 
Jiomaina, Prawjuet el Normanda, Paris 1867. See also Sulleti* JfoMO J 
mmlal, vol. xxiL pp. 829-3e(, 425-447 ; vol xiv. pp. 103-132, 278-311 ;, 
Mtmoittt de la SoeUU da JrUiquaina dt Kormaadie, voL xxii pp. I], l^J 
2SI4-29g, vol. (liv. p. G-8 ; Ankaalogia, vol. xxxr. p. 233, vol xxxrii pb^ 
BBS. vol, xuvili. p. 60, vol. xutii. p. 117; Pnerrdingt ijf Oe Soeietf /{f jliU 
quarifJi */ Lomhn, IfiSR, pp. 209, 290 ; Rer:ue lU fart Oinlini. vol. iL (ISSU 
p. 420 ; De Caamont, Court SAnliqviUa ifoJHimmtalen. vol. vt. p. 31 j i 
Murcier, La Srpullurt Chretienne m Franer, p. lfiB-104. 
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removing the soil under the base of the structure, a rudo 

etone cist was discovered at a depth of three feet Tlie cist 

conUiined a skeleton disposed at full length, and beside the 

skeleton were four vessels of clay placed two at the head aud 

two at the feet. One of these vessels 

(Fig. 1) is still preserved in the Mou- 

troso museum. It is ol reddish thij 4 

inches in height, 5 inches in diameter 

at the widest part, and 3 mchea acro&s 

the mouth. Its form is shown m tht. 

accompanying woodcut, from which it 

is also observable that it is pierced with Fig. l.— ciny Vn.w, nno of 

holes which exhibit irregular outlines. f™ fo-^J '- """ii"'™' 
^ slone coIBd nt Montrose. 

There are five of tliese holes in the 
circumference of the widest part of the vase, and it is evident 
from their appearance that they have been pierced by driving 
a sharp-pointed instrument througli it, not when the clay was 
soft but after it was fired.^ All the characteristics of the 
tntermeiit — the stone-lined grave, the full-length burial, the 
vases placed two at the head and two at the feet * — are those 
of the commonest form of Christian burial with incense vases, 
aft manifested in continental examples later than twelfth 
centiuy. 

The form of the vase figured is not that of any known 
\'ariety of um found with interments of Pagan type. But 
it closely corresfTOnds with the form of the incense vases 
nsprcsented in an illumination from a manuscript of the 

' This id a freqllentlf .occurring chanicterutic of the vesBvls partmlly TilluJ 
irith diareottl rmuid in graves of tho Cariovingian puriod and dowii to the 
aannteentb century in France. They are usually pierced with holes iiregnlarly 
[ilacoJ. In some casea the holM have been made when the clay wai aoFt. In 
othani the vetwla hare been piercpd by liolea driven through tlieir sirlca after 
timy were firod, aa if by « nail or other pointed inBtrument. 

■ At Benuy, where ISO of theae incense rases were found, the most com- 
■BMi >mngcin«iit wn* four in one Colin, two at the dead and two at Uio tact. 
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fourteenth century (Fig. 2), as placed alternately with candle! 
on the floor round the coffin during the funeral service, and 1 
which, as we leam 
from contemporaiy 
documents, wereafter- ' 
wards placed in the 
grave.' In the illumi- 
nation the red colour 
of the fire within the 
vases appears through 
the holes pierced in 
their sides. (Tbia 
cannot he shown in 
the woodcut here 
given, but the escap- 
ing smoke indicates 
the position of the J 
apertures). There is I 
in the National Mu- 
seum another pierced vase, in which the holes have been I 
made when the clay was soft. It was found in 1829, with J 
two others, under a flnt stone at the Castle Hill of Ilattray in I 
Aherdeensliire. It is here figured (Fig. 3) along with one otm 
the two others found with it, of which the Society possesses J 
a drawing (Fig. 4). From a note attached to the drawingjl 

> TwoinBtancea are cited by the Abbi Coclict. Claud d'EHsrbotto left^ 
orders in his will th»t the yonng laila, orphans, who wcni to follow him to tha 
grave should carry escli a torrh and a pot with iuceiise. Jeban Theltnigc 
described tlii^ ruBtJ>ni moro partiiruliLi-ly, for he preacribos in hia will that tho 
■uiall pota with tho fim and the inceiise shall he thrown into the gnve. Id 
the district of Horriui, says M. Jiilos Chevrier, the peasants evaa in onr own 
days eon tinno the curtom of lining funoml vasos. They throw nponthecoffln. 
when it ID lowxrpd into the Rrave, a |>urringer or boiuv vncli dish of earlhra 
ware which hail been ordioarily iu«I l>y th« dcTuni-'t : and in nsrlnin jnrta of'] 
La Itrrsnc tliay stjil throw bto the grave the holy water rcucl which ha4'a 
■bwd tX tlic fwt xf the defanct previoua to the cioviunny uT inhumattoa. 



Fig. 2. — illuniinntion from a fourteenth century 
H9., repreunting incense vaees, placed, allgr- 
nalely with candles, Tounil the coffin daring 
the fiinetftl ssrvlca. 
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we leam that the three vessels were filled with ashes when 
they were first discovered. No other record of the phenomena 
af this interesting deposit exists ; but, ft'oiu the character of the 




Vigit. 8, t.— CUy VIM'S touiiil at Cnalle Hill of Rotlray, Abcnlpeusliire 
(5 inches higli). 

vessels themselves, which is totally distinct from that of all 
known types of vessels deposited with Pagan interments in 
tliia couDtry, they may be assigned to the class of vess<?ls 
deposited in Christian graves of twelfth to iifteenth and 
iiixt«enth centuries with charcoal and incense. 

In the special features of such survivals as these we 
read the story of the transition from tlie older to the newer 
forma of burial resulting from the change of faith. We see 
Uie custom of burial with grave-goods retained as a cere- 
munial observance in Christian sepulture, and the practice of 
cremHtion succeedeil by the symhulic act of strewing charcoal 
in the open grave, and by a ritual which still reganls the act 
of burial as a consigning of " ashes to ashes ;" and by these 
and similar links of connection we pass gradually from the 
Christian system to the system of Paganism tliat preceded it. 

But whan we advance beyond tlie Christian boundary in 
Scotland we enter on a region singidarly destitute of materials 
by which the burial customs of the people may be correlated 
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with those which offer indications of their culture and civU-^ 
isation. The general phenomena of the burials of the Celtics 
Paganism of the Iron Age in Scothmd are not disclosed byl 
any recorded observationa known to me. If they exist, they I 
exist either as phenomena of unrecognised character or as.! 
phenomena which are still unobserved. I tlierefore proceed t 
to the examination of a group of phenomena disclosing the. I 
existence within the Celtic area of a system of Faganisml 
which was not of Celtic origin ; and I turn to these pbeno- 1 
mens as the only materials available for the demonstration of 1 
the character of Pagan burial — premising that they belong to I 
H time when, owing to the intrusion of a foreign element, the 1 
Christian form and the Pagan form were closely contiguous 1 
and contemporary in Scotland. 

In the autumn of 1878 the late Mr. William Campbell of J 
Ballinaby, on the west coast of the island of Islay, paasinga 
through the sandy links there, had liis attention arrested byl 
the unusual appearance of a patch of iron-rust in a holloorl 
from which the sand had drifted. Examining the spot more 4 
closely, he found that there was a deposit of iron implements j 
in the sand. Digging out the deposit, ho discovered that it 
had been disposed in two contiguous graves, each containing 
a skeleton laid at full length, with the head to the east and 
the feet to the west, tlie boundaiy of each grave being markedd 
by an enclosure formed of stones set on edge in the sand. 

In grave No. 1 he found the following objects deposited'! 
with the skeleton : — 

An iron sword in ita sheath {Pig. 5). 

The iron boss of a shiold, with its handio of bronze o 
still attached. (The boss and handle are shown in Fig, 6, ant 
the handle separately in Fig. 7.) 

An iron B[>ear-head with wide blade and long socket (Fig. 8]J 

An iron object, having a wide socket at one end of a lon( 
shank (Fig. 9). 
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A, conical iron object with the remains of wood aUliering to 
the interior surface (Fig, 1 0). 

A number of fragments of corrugated iron (Fig, 1 1). 

A hollow cylindrical object of bronze with a glolmlar end, 
probably the mounting of the end of a smsll sheatb (Fig. 1 3). 

An iron axo-head, not differing greatly from the mAdem 
fonn, the eye broken (Fig. 14). 

An iron axe-hcad of eimilar form, but longer in the shank, 
the eye entire (also shown in Fig. 14). 

The iron head of a small adze, nearly entire (Fig. 15). 

The iron head of a hummer, entire (Fig. 16). 

A pair of forge-tongs, partially broken (Fig. 17). 

The broken fragments of a large iron pot, and its bow-handle, 
broken (Fig. 18). 

In grave Jfo. 2 lie found the followiug objecta deposited 
witb the skeleton : — 

A pair of oval bowbshaped brooches of bronze, ornamented 
with pierced and chased work and wilh plaited bands of silver 
wire and studs, of which the pins only remain (Fig. 20). 

The brasa spring-pina of tlifl two brooches (Fig. 10). 

Portions of three pairs of discs of thin bronze, plated with 
nlver, each pair connected by a narrow band, the discs orna- 
mented with bosses arranged in circles, and the bands with 
borders all in repuu^i work (Fig, 21), 

A silver hair-pin with a globular head, ornamented witli 
fiUgnie work, and furnished with a ring of wire fastened by a 
peculiar twisting of one end round the other (Fig. 22). 

A silver chain-like ornament, formed of tine silver wire 
knitted aa a hollow tube, knotted at the two ends, and furnished 
at one end with a ting fastened by a, peculiar twisting of tlie ends 
round each other (Fig, 23). 

' Seven beads of coloured glass, enamelled on the surface with 
IMttems in difierent colours (Fig. 24). 

A saucepan of tliin bronze, with a long flat handle (Fig. 25). 

A hemispherical lump of black glass, in shape nearly resc-m- 
bling the bottom of a bottle, and having its convex side rubbed 
and Etriuted by use (Ftg. 26). 

A small object like a needle-case, of silver, broken, and con- 
taining what seems to be o. portion of a broken needle of bronze. 

It is apparent, from the nature of the gronps of objecta 
I strt'erally associated witb the two buriala, that No. 1 was the 
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grave of a roan, and No, 2 was the grave of a ■woman. Th©;, 
man was buried with his arms and implenienta, the woman 
with her personal ornaments and housewife's gear. It is equally 
apparent, from an examination of the whole phenomena of the 
burials, that there ia an obrious absence of all indications of 
Christianity. They are not destitute of characteristics possess- 
ing a special significance, but they are destitute of char- 
acteristics possessing such significance fts conld be attributed 
to the faith and hope of the Christian creed, or explained by 
reference to any recognised customs of Christian burial. 
They surest, for instance, a condition of life considerably 
removed from absolute poverty ; they present indications of 
culture and taste, of skill and industry, of manly vigour and 
womanly grace. But the position of the graves, with the 
head to the east and the feet to the west, is the opposite of 
that referred to by the litni^cal writers of early Christiaa 
times as the proper position of the Christian dead, who 
should be placed with their feet to the east, so that in rising 
they may face their Lord as He comes from the east. And 
there ia no feature which can be more surely relied on as an 
indication of early Christian burial than this orientation of 
the grave which is here so plainly disregarded. 

If the absence of all indications of Christianity be thi 
obvious, there is no less obviously a complete absence ol 
the characteristics of art and art- workman ship with whii 
we have become familiar in the progress of our investigatioi 
There is no Celticism apparent in the art of the decorated 
objects placed in these graves. The charactoiiatics which 
have found to be constantly present in the decorative metal* 
work of the Celtic scliool of art are notably absent, and 
those that are present are mostly new and stmnge to us. If 
the phenomena of tlie burials are clearly not Christian, tl 
characteristics of the art are as clearly not Celtic. 

To find such weapons of bronze or stone as are commoi 
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styled prehistoric deposited with the dead excites no feeling 
of surprise, because we know, in a general way, that this was 

I the common custom of prehiatoric Paganism. But when we 
find in a grave, along with the ordinary weapons of war, a 
Dollectioa of implements hke this— a group of actual tools of 
Iron — scarcely differing in shape, and not differing in material 
from those now in use in our workshops, we instantly realise 
the presence of a phenomenon at once unusual and suggestive. 
' It is unusual in this country because our forefathers received 
Christiaoity early, and Christianity abolished the custom of 

PplaciDg implements in graves. It is suggestive 
because it enables us to perceive how closely 
(he characteristic customs of the man we call 
primeval may be linked with tlie arts and 
culture of modem times. It is therefore a 
phenomenon which it is desirable to investigate 
e fully as possible. 

For this purpose it will be necessarj' to 
namine in detail the principal objects found 
1 the graves, with the viev/ of determining 
;lieir typical characteristics ami relations. 

First, I take the sword (Fig, 5) as the most 
nportant, and therefore the most likely to 
Klose its typical relationship by comparison 

vrith others. It is a long, broad-bladed, double- 

tdgod weapon, tapering shghtly and evenly from D | 
ilt to point. Its whole length is 36J iuches. 
I blade is 2J inches wide at the junction 
rith tlie guard of the hilt, 2J inches in the 
middle of its length, and 1 J where it begins to 
) rounded off at the point. Tlie grip of the 
iQt, which is covered with leather, is Sj inches 
1 length. The guard, which forms a straight collar to tlie 
ul^ flattened on the upper and under surfaces, and convex 
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on both sides, is 4J inches in length. The pommel, which ia 
triangular in outline and convex from the apex to the base, 
is 2 J inches high, 4 inches from 
aide to side, and Ij inches 
thick. Portions of the wooden 
lining of the ecablmrd still 
adhere to the blade.' 

The shield boss (Fig. 6) is a 
round piece of hammered iron, 
like a hollov truncated cone, 
the outlines being those of an 
ogee curve instead of recti- 
linear. It measures 3^ inches 
diameter and 3J inches high, 
the flattened top being half an 
incli across. The base of the 
cone impinged upon the wood 
of the shield, to which it was 
securely fastened by two rivets 
passing through the flangt 
the boss and through thewood^l 
Other two rivets, placed in the 
circumference of the fl anger] 
midway between these two.alao- 
passed through the wood of the ■ 
shield and were riveted into 
the handle. The handle is of 
brass or bronze, 71 inches in 
length, convex on the exterior 

nf Ibis tygx in the BiKond volume a 

„. . „ , „ , his Tatr in Scallniul, iil*t« xliv.. 

Pig. G.— Bam of ShiolJ, witli llimaiB , ' 

BlU^hod. rouml ta gnit. No. I .t J«'n"~» " »■'"■ ^"^ "■"«' 

Bollimby, Islny. »l " ■'!«« oT m iron •word fa 
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Burface, and concave intemally in the direction of ita breadth, 
and slightly convex also in outline in the direction of its 



Fig. 7.— BtD<Ua of Shiald, trout view (7} incliM in Icngtb]. 

lengtli. It is ornamented (as shown in Fig. 7) by bands of 

engmved lines forming 

reticulated patterns, and 

terminates at both ends 

JD slightly raised circular 

discs, furnished with 

loops in front and back. 

The front loops appar- 
ently passed through the 

vood of the sliield, those 

on the backs of the discs 

tUQSt have stood free on 

tlie inside of the shield, 

Bjid were probably used 

for its suspension by a 

strap slung across the 

shoulder. Portions of tlie 

wood of the shield still 
I adhere to the edges of Ihts 
I boss. Tliis specimen 

shows what hax never 

I bufurc been seen in this 

I country, viz. the method 

1 of attachment of the boss 

I' and handle through the 

wood of the shield. J', "'„'*:"■''"*'*■ 

_, , ,„,. „. lilny (7 liiclies in 

Thespear-head(iiy.8} leniftii). 
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is a long and stout-bladed weapon, atraight-edged, and tapei»1 
ing equally from the butt of the blade, which is unbarbed^l 
the short neck of the blade passing gradually into the rounded I 
socket. The blade is now only V inches in length, but waafl 
probably about 10 inches long and 2 inches wide at tlie butt, ^ 
The socket still contains a portion of the wood of the shaft. 

Witii these weapons there are other relies to which it is 
less easy to assi^ a definite p i-pose such as the iron object , 
(Fip, 9) 6 incl es in len^jth wh ch may have been the fernilS'J 
of a shaft if not the heel of the spear shaft itself which waa J 
often mounted with an iron prong for convenience of tbrunt-i 
ing it into the grouni 

Akii to tl IS object is the broken portion of a conical 
f rr lie (shown in Fi^ 10) and there arc i 1 er of frag 




rig. :o.— Imu f.rn 
toaii'l in grave No. 1 Iron from grave No. Troiu Otuud (octunl iIk.'). 

Dt BBlUnaby. 

menta of an iron object with a corrugated surface, as if 
formed of thick wires laid side by side (Fig. 11), None of tba J 
fragments suggest the probable size or form of tlie objee 
when entire, or reveal its purpose. But in the figure of t 
warrior represented on a small bronze plaque (Fig. 12), dof 
up in the island of Olaud, wo see a helmet formed uf bauds qc 




somewhat similar appearance, and tlie sword he bears in Ma 
liand is a swoni of the peculiar type associated with these 
{>eculiar relics. 

A small and elegantly- formed and ornameiited object of 
bronze (Fig. 13), with a cylindrical socket, 
terminatingin a globose andlobated expan- 
sion, with a rope-like moulding round the 
upper part of tlie terminal expansion, 
appears to have been the mounting of tlie 
end of a small sheath. A similar object, 
nearly of the same size, hai 
termination ornamented with a grotesiiue 
face was found in a grave iu the island of 
Westray, in Orkney, and will be hereafter 
referred to. (See Fig. 50.) j 

The implementa associated with these 
weapons and accoutrnments in the man's 
gittve are equally worthy of special e 
Dation, hecauao, when regarded as a representative group, it 
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same conclusion as to the typical character and relations 
the special form of burial with which we are dealing. 

The iron axe-hearls (Fig. 14) found in the gi'ave wt 
in number, nearly alike in form and dimeusions, thougb-J 
somewhat mutilated. They do not differ greatly from the I 
modem form of the implement, and are good serviceabla 1 
tools. 

The small adze-head (Fig. 15)and the hammer-head (Fig. 16Yi 




i.ii«r (H frou, eruYQ No. 1 M Balliimby. 

of iron are also goo<l serviceable tools, not differing greatly 
from fomi.s that are still in use, hut possesauig, in common 
with the axes, sufficient individuality of form and charactcy^ 
to establish their typical relationship as members of a 
group. 

The forge-tongs (Fig, 17), in the same manner, pre 
features of individuality which ai* capable of being correlate 
with a special variety of this tj-pe of tool confined to a speci 
area, and usually occurring in certain special associatiotJ 
of a similar character to those in which this example occua 
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The broken fragments of the large iron pot present no 
features of clifti-acter that can be recognised as diatinctive. 




Fig. 17.— Foisfl-Tongs (j), from gr 



They are simple fragments of a large culinary pot, the 
' diameter of which ia indicated by the span of the iron bow- 
I handle (Fig. 18), of which about half remains entire. But 




I 



Fig. 18.— Bow-llonaie of rr 



1 (i)j f™"! Br£i''« So. 1 



though the pot itself is not a specially remarkable object, the 
occurrence of an iron ctdinary pot in such associations is a 
fact of sufficiently remarkable character to be of importance 
iu the determination of the special relations of a burial dia- 
tiuguished by such a group of unusual phenomena. 

I*t us now examine in detail the special characteristics 
of the ornaments and other articles found in the grave of 
the woman. 

The most pecnUar and striking objects among these 
lenta are the two brooches. They are determined to be 
iroochea by the fact that they are each furnished with a pin 
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on the unJer side. These piiia, wliich are of brass, are of ver 

peculiar construction.^ The head of the pin (Fig. 19) is bent 1 



(^Ls 



Fia- 19.— Brass Spridg-Pin of Brootb, from Emve No, 'J at Balliiiiiby, 

back to form a loop, by which the pin is secured iu a socket 
formed by two projections from the inner surface of the 
brooch, in which a small rod is riveted passing through the 
loop of the pin. On thb rod, the pin plays as on a hingft I 
The free end of the loop of the pin, doubled back and ■ 
recurved, impinges on the inner and concave surface of the 
brooch, and acts as a spring when the point of the pin is 
pressed back to be slipiied under a projecting catch on the 
opposite end of the brooch. When in its place it liea , 
under the concavity in a Hue with the longest diameter of th», I 
brooch, which is oval and bowl-shaped, convex externally a 




concave internally. The body of the brooch (Fig. 20), whid 
is 4} inches in length, 3 inches in width, and 1 J inch in height, 

' Tbe {Hua of all the other specimcna of this type of brooch that are pn-- 
■erred in tLe Mneeum hare boon of iron, and have consequently dissppcAnd 
by oxidation. Without the Ballinsby brooches we shoald not have known 
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■is double,' consisting of an outer and highly ornamented shell 

I of pierced open work, placed over an inner shell which is 

' smooth and highly gilt on the upper surface, so that the 

gilding may appear through the open work above it. This 

I open work consists of a series of patterns which are siruilar 
as to the general effect, though they vary in their details. 
They are arranged in equal segmental divisions of the 
convexity of the brooch, and separated by continuous bands 
of unpierced metaL These bands are traversed longitudinally 
by furrows, in which plaited strands of fine silver wire are 
laid and can-ied through perforations at the junctions where 
they cross each other. At these junctions are circular spaces, 
each of which has borne a knoh or stud, probably of coloured 
paste or enamelled glass. These are all gone, but the pins 
that fastened them remain. The patterns themselves are 
zoomorphic in character, but their zoomorphism is radically 
r different from that of the Celtic school It is zoomorpliism 
in which the details are sacrificed to the general effect, as if 
I in the mind of the artist the idea of the ornament was 
[ dominant, and the idea of the form of its parts subordinate. 
No two styles of ornament could be more widely dissimilar. 
I The artist of the Celtic school produced his effects by simple 
I variation of the arrangements of his stereotyped forms. In all 
I the intricate interlacements of his zoomorphic patterns, the 
I typical forms employed to produce the most bewilderingly 
I bt^aulifnl combinations are substantially the same, and their 
I parta are the same. His zoomorphism vas consistent 
I throughout. If the conventional beast was there at all, liis 
I tail waa there, and his crest, and his limbs — he was there 
I in nnvaryiug completeness of fonn and conventionality of 
I feature. But this zoomorphism renders nothing distinctly. 
I There is a suggestion of heads here and wings there, hut 

' Sm Uis tgam of thf Tiree broorli, vhkh a engraved with the appec ulivll 
ntmrd from itA ^laco, and each shown separately (Fig. 31), 
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there may be no bodies and no limbs, or there may be 
au^estion of limbs to wbich no bodies effeir. ITie Celdl 
artist built up hU patterns with the forms of his conventioi 
beasts laboriously expressed. This artist simply blocks 
his pattern and covers it with suggestions of animal forms. 

But if the art of these brooehes is not Celtic, the foi 
differs no less widely from that of the Celtic broochi 
which is penannular, with flattened and expanded ends. Nit 
brooch of tliia oval bowl-shaped form occurs within the Cell 
area, either ornamented with Celtic art, or associateii wif 
objects of exclusively Celtic origin. 

Equally characteristic, and as widely different froi 
anything that we have seen of Celtic forms or Celtic art, 
the forms and the art of the double discs of plated metal 
(Fig, 21), of wluch three were found in the same grave with the 
brooches. They are so thin and so sorely wasted that they 
could only have been recovered from a sandy soil, and ev( 
then, if they had been subjected to less careful handlin; 
should have been unable to establish their original form. 
They are all imperfect, the most entire being 7^ inches in 
length, consistmg of a pair of buckler-like discs, ornamented 
with bosses and concentric circles, and connected by a band 
ornamented with zigzags and pellets, all in rrpmissd work. 
It is difficult even to conjecture what may have been their 
They are of silvered bronze, and if they had occurred in 
man's grave, they might have been supposed to have 
ornamental mountings of the shield. But Mr, Campbell's 
testimony as to their occurrence in the grave of the woman 
is distinct, and it is equally clear from their form and 
character, that they are objects of ornament, but neither 
form nor the character of the objects gives any olue to 
manner in which they were worn. 

The silver hair-pin (Fig. 22), with globular head and rii 
attached by aloop, is 5 inches in lengtL The globular head. 
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Kig. aa.— Silver llftir-PiTi, 
KTif. 31.— I>OD)>lr Dine iif thin BraniH, from gruva rrom gravH No. 2 at 

Ho. 3 at BklUuil>y (7^ inchM in Icugtli). Bailiuaby (bcUbI site). 
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ornamented with double reversing Bpiral scrolls of filigree 1 
work of notched wire, finely executed. The ring of wire J 
which hangs in the loop on the summit of the globular head 
of the pin, is also notched, and the ends twisted round each 
other in a fashion which is characteristic of many similarly 
joined rings of this type ; as, for instance, the ring attached to j 
the end of the chain of knitted wire to be next described. 




The chain of knitted silver wire (Fig. 23) is an object o 
very peculiar character, but its relations are not difficult ti 

Fig. 24. — Betiit foimil in gmnj No. 3 st Ballinab]? (actual tize). 

establish.' Its total length is 16 inches, and its width \ incbj 
It is formed of silver wire of the fineness of sewing threa^v 

' A jfirtiDii of B similar cbain occuireil in tlie Cray find {Seollaiid in jEiv^ li 
OKrUtian Tima, Rfcovi Series, p. 23) ; abo in tha Skull hoard, to be nib- 
B»t|uvi]tly described ; in the hoard st Cuerdale ; and Ln a imall hofttd band in 
the Iilo of Inchkentietb, 
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knitted as a hoUow tube, with the common knitting-stitch 
nsed in knitting stockings. The knots at the ends of the 
tube are produced separately, and faatened on. The ring at 
the end of the chain has its ends twisted together in the 
same manner as the ring attached to the hair-pin. 

The beads of coloured glass found in the graves (of which 
the different varieties are shown in Fig. 24), were seven in 
number. In all probability, only a part of them were 
recovered. Tliey present the peculiarity of being formed of 
glass of different colours fused together so aa to present a 
variegated surface, sometimes in regular patterns of different 
colours. 

The saucepan of thin bronze (Fig. 25) is extremely light, 




longth). 



No. 2 al BBlliualiy (17^ iii<:1 



of good shape and excellent workmanship. Its whole length 
is 17J inches, — the bamlle being 12 inches in length, the bowl 
5i inches wide and 3J inches deep. It is formed of ex- 
tremely thin beaten bronze, not much thicker than writing 
paper. A T-shaped fillet surrounds the rim, giving strength 

i and rigidity to the upper part of the bowL Below the rim 
are three slight mouldings in rejxntssd work. The handle is 
strengthened by a T-shaped fillet on either edge, and the 
circular expansion at the end is ornamented with a disc 
hammered up from the under aide. 

The hemispherical implement of black glass (which is here 

I shown in Fig. 26), is the most peculiar object found in this 
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grave. In shape it uearly resembles the bottom of a common 
black bottle, though flatter in the concavity and scarcely so 
large, being 3 inches in diameter and IJ inches in thickness. 
It has been made by " throwing" a lump of glass in fusion, 
and has evidently been " thrown " in this special form for 
a special purpose. That purpose, as we shall see hereafter, 
indicated by the marks of use on its convex side,- 
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Fig. 26. — Implsoient of Black Gli««, frum i^rave Nii, 



BalUnal); (S InchM 



considerably rubbed and striated, chiefly towards the central 
where tlie surface is most prominent. 

Lastly, a little cylinder of bronze plated with silver, about 
2 inches in length and scarcely so thick as a common pencil- 
case, contains in its interior, adhering to one of its sides, what 
seems to be the point end of a noedle of bronze. 

From this detailed examination of the objects aasociat 
■with these interments, we perceive that they are for the moa 
part objects presenting a strongly marked individuality i 
character. The weapons form a peculiar group, consisting o 
a long, broad-bladed, double-edged swonl, with short, straigbl 
guard and triangular pommel ; a light wooden sliield with V 
truncated boss of iron, and a long, Btonb-bladod, and unbarbac 
spear. The ornaments also form a peculiar group, the broocbel 
being latge, oval, and bowl-shaped, and covered with patt 
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of zooniorpliic decoration, imperfectly expressed. Eeverting 
to the remarks made on the essential qualities of this peculiar 
style of decoration, it will be remembered that it differs 
widely in character and spirit from tlie decoration of the Celtic 
school with which we have now become familiar ; and if the 
general teaching of these Lectures, in regard to the value of 
decoration as an index to the arclifeological relations of the 
objects on which it is found, has been successfully applied, it 
must be obvious that there is no Celticism apparent in these 
objects. We are unable to compare the forms of the weapons 
and implements witli forms obtained from Celtic burials, 
because no iron sword, no iron spear, or wooden sliield has 
ever been found in Scotland in association with any burial 
demonstrably of Celtic character. And no such group of 
implements as axes and smithy-tools of ii^on has ever been 
fuimd in association with any interment on the mainland of 
Scotlaud. The obvious inference is that these two burials, 
with their associated groups of weapons, implements, and 
ornaments ix>Bsessing such strongly marked and unusual 
characteristics, may be outlying examples of a form of burial 
and associated types of objects, whose special area is not 
Celtic, and therefore probably not in Scotland. 

I have already explained that since it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to point to any given area which has remained 
anaffected by movements of populations, invasions, colonisa- 
tions, and other changes not dependent on purely physicttl 
conditions, we must be prepared for the occurrence, among 
the products tliat are ijidigenous to the soil, of other prodiicts 
archa-ologically characteristic of other areas ; and I have 
endeavourud to show how these ai'e separable from the purely 
indigenous types by tlieir difference in character and decora- 
tion, and how they are assignable to their parent area by their 
identity with the types native to the region from which they 
are derived. Thia is the problem we have now to deal with. 
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The most prominent features of the form of bnii 
exhibited by these Islay graves are that it is burial unbiirr 
and with grave-goods. I have already shown that these are 
features that are common to almost all forms of TaganisHL 
But there seems to be a special suggestiveness in the char- 
acter of the group of objects deposited in the man's gravflj 
Since he took with him his sword and spear, his axe ( 
shield, and took also with him hia smithy-tools to keep tbeai 
in repair, it seems a fair inference that his form of faith mui 
have taught him to look for a continuance of warfare in th^ 
life beyond the grave. We know that such a faith existe 
and that the Northern and Western Isles of Scotland v 
overrun by men who held it at a time when such implementi 
and weapons of iron were in common use, The special 
feature which distinguished the wild creed of the Northmen 
from most other forms of heathenism was that it promised a 
place in Odin's Hall to all men wounded by arms or slain iq 
battle. Spears supported the ceiling of this Valhalla ; it WM 
roofed with shields, and coata of mail adorned its benches. ' 
It was the perpetual pastime of its inmates to fight and slay 
each other every day, to be revi\'ed again before evening, and 
then to ride back to the feast of boar's flesh and mead, 
therefore, it can be shown that the forms of the weaponi 
implements, and ornaments thus found in these IsIay grava 
are the forms of the Norwegian area, and that, when tbej 
occur in Scotland, they are found in those portions 
Scottish territory that were possessed and colonised by t 
Norwegians — and found only there — the demonstration i 
the character, period, and relations of these burials will 1 
complete. 

The materials for forming an estimate of the ^pici 
character of the burials of the Viking time in Norway s 
ample, and they have been very fully described by 
Norwegian archieologists. Upwards of e. thousand graves a 
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[this period are known. The form of burial which they 

^exhibit is burial with grave-gooda. The burial is usually 

covered by a mound, either round or oblong in shape. The 

mouods vary greatly in size, but they differ from those of the 

^ eariy Iron Age, and of all previous ages, in being usually 

^^L Qnfumished with either cist or chamber. Stones are often 
^^B found set round the burial, which, when the body was un- 
^^K burnt, was simply laid on the natural surface, and the mound 
^^■Jieaped over it. In Norway the custom of burning the body 
^^Hexcaeds in frequency the custom of burying unbumt by about 
^^Hfour to one. Where the body has been burnt it is uRiially 
^^Hfound that the grave-goods have also passed 
^^f through the lire, but this is not always the case. 
The burnt remains are either found spread over 
the area of the base of the mound or gathered to- 
gether in a heap in tlie centre. Very frequently 
they are found placed in an urn. Tlie urns of the 
Viking time are very rarely made of clay, but are 
either hollowed out of some soft atone, such as 
■■steatite, or they arc caldrons made of thin plates 
(uf iron riveted together, or beaten out in bronze. 
lie grave-goods buried with tliese interments in- 
clude the clothing, weapons, implements, or oma- 
inent« used or possessed by the deceased, and the 
(bmishings of the grave are thus rich in proportion 
D the wealth and station of the individual. 

The swonl which is characteristic of these in- 
tcnoettts in Norway is a peculiar weapon. It is 
long, broad-hladed, ollcn double-edged, aud usu- 
illy furnished with a short, straight guard and a 
isngular pomnud. One which was ploughed up 
torn A grave-mound at Vik, in Flaa Sogn in Nor- 
f»y, in 1837, is shown in Fig, 27 for comparison 
Irith those of the same type found in Scotland. 1 liavu said 
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that we have no Celtic sword of this type. It is the 
wliich prevailed in Scandinavia during the last three centurii 
of their heathen period. It differs from the types that pi 
ceded and succeeded it in Norway, and it differs also froi 
the types of swords of the later Iron Age in other countries 
of Europe. It is specially the aword of the Norwegian Viking. 

As the sword is the most characteristic object among the 
grave-goods of the man, the brooch is also the moat character- 
istic object among the grave-gooda of the woman. 
brooch, which ia constantly found in these interments 
Norway, is a moat pecidiar ornament. It is always of brass, 
massive, oval, and bowl-shaped in form, and is distinguished 
from all other brooches that are known, not only of this, hut 
of every other area and every other time, by the fact that it 
is an article of personal adornment whicli (though as capable 
of being used singly as any other form of fibula might be), is 
almost never found singly, but constantly occurs in paii 
the one being usually an almost exact duplicate of the othi 
This singular type of brooch is the special ornament of 
female dress which prevailed in Norway during the last three 
centuries of their heathen period.' It differs entirely from 
the types that preceded and succeeded it ; and it differs as 
completely from the types of the later Iron Age in all other 
European countries. 

We therefore see that if the aword thus found in Ii 

' For tills reason tho gmgrttjihical dUtribution of these broovhea n 
the mngo of the ScaDdinivian conqanita of the ninth and tenth centu 
In Iceland, in Sussian Livonis, in Normandj, in England, in Ireland, K 
on onr own sharra in Slietland, Orknej, Caithness, and Sutherland, and Ij 
thu Hebrides, iociuding oven tba remote St, Ki]da, their presence attaata ll 
hUtorical fact of the Viking settlements from Norway. But the a 
which tboj are upeciall; abundant, o( course, ia in Scandinavia itaelt I fl 
on uooiparing the different records that there are now upwards uffive buiul 
of them knonn in Norway. When wo odd the numbor known in Swi 
which eiceoiLa fonr liandied, and those of Doninark, which onl; ammtnt || 
thirtr-ng^t, wa han a gitm total of tiearij a Uwoiand, of wUoh tlw li 
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"had been dug up in Norway it would have taken its place a3 
I one in a great seriea of the ordinary "Viking type, and these 
I brooches from the woman's grave would have matched 
I exactly with some hundreds of similar pairs from Norwegian 
I graves.* The whole group of objects would have corresponded 
I with the special characters of many similar groups preserved 
I in the Christiania Museum. The special forms of each of the 
members of the groups — as, for instance, the forge-tongs, the 
hammer, the adze, the axes, — are all forms that are abun- 
dantly represented in Viking graves there. Nicolaysen ^ves 
twenty-three instances of smithy -hammers, and seventeen 
instances of forge-tongs among the articles found in grave- 
monnda of the Viking time described by him, in Norway. 
Several of these grave-mounds contained more or less com- 
plete sets of smith's tools, including anvils, chisels, hies, an 
well as hammers and tongs. Along with an interment of 
this period at Thiele, in Jutland, there were two anvils of 
different forms, four different kinds of hammers, four varieties 
of pincera or forge-tongs, two chisels, two implements for 
■ drawing wire, four files, two melting pans, a pair of scales and 
1 weights, and a quantity of other implements. It was natural 
I that the smith's craft should hold a high place in the estima- 



I portiaii tre ^om Norway. No arcliicologicail period in any coimtrf is marlied 
by iunh a distluctly peculiar and cbanictariatic typo. 

■ latter to me ackuowlodging recoipt of a copy of my "Notes of tbe 
I Bdinofthe Viking Period of tlis Nortiimen in Scotland," Profeasor Rygh, 
I Cnmtor at the Mawun at ChrlBtionia, ssya ; — " Among the oval broocliGa 
L whitdi you harn Rgnrcil, there la not one that might not have been fonud in 
Konmy. The br«oi;h from Piernwull is of a form eioeedingly common with 
h 1 know no fcwur than one hundred and eight njiecimGtia. The 
n of aU in Norway iatluit of the brooches from Inlay andTiree, 
VD one hundred and eighteen examples. The brooches from 
.t Wick belong to a variety of tho last form well known with 
I, SBil that ttom Cwtletnnii in Caithness has many aoaloj^us eiamjilc* here 
■in Korway, altUongh tliey are not so common as the two pruviouely nieutioued 
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tion of a people wholly devoted to the use of arms, and a 
famous for their skill in forging, tempering, and ornamenting J 
weapons as for their prowesa in using them. But auch 
homelier oLjecta as the pot aud the saucepan of the Islay 
graves are common accompaniments of these interments in 
Korway, and the eounterparta of the implement u£ black glaaa 
found in the woman's grave may he seen in tlie museums (^^ 
that country, and their purpose demonstrated hy specimenu 
tlutt are actually still in use. Nicolaysen descrihes them i 
lumps of glass formed like the hottom of a hottle, and t 
character of the objects usually associated with them may I 
indicated hy the contents of one grave-mound in which t 
implement occurs. The mound was a large one, 44^ I 
long, and 73 feet broad, set round the base with large stonei 
It contained an interment after cremation. The ashes wei 
gathered into a bronze vessel, 8 inches high, aud 17 inches id 
greatest diameter, over which was inverted a pot of stcatil 
both vesseb enclosing a iiuantity of iron implements cementQ 
into a solid mass of oxidation and burnt human boa< 
Among the implements were a lump of glass like the botto 
of a bottle, a knife-blade, the rings of a bridle-bit, an t 
a sickle-blade, a whetstone, some bronze ornaments, and an 
o.v-honi. Alongside of the bronze vessel were a spear-head 
and a ftying-pan of iron, 8J inches diameter, with 7 inches ot 
the handle remaining, and all around were large ciuautitiea a 
clinker nails. Here tlie associations of the glass implei 
are similar in character to its associations in the Tslay graveBbS 
Its pnrpose is demonstrated by the facts recorded by Nicolay-fl 
sen and Lorange, who state that in Mandal Amt and 
several remote districts on the west coast of Norway, t 
women still use them for giving a gloss to their white liiu 
caps, and generally for getting up a gloss on linen hy frictioi 

' When shoidiig ths relics from th« Bnlltnahy gnivas to ■ kdy, i 
Tsnuukotl lliAt in li«r home in Ctithneaa she reravinbured aneing a a 
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It lias thus been demonstrated that every feature of these 
(two Islay burials, and every object associated with them, is 
Fclearly of Norwegian type, and of the heathen period of their 
A'iking time — that is, of the period ranging between the 
beginning of the eighth and the end of the tenth centuries— 
and that the sword of tin's peculiar form and the bowl-shaped 
brooch of this remarkable type are the most characteristic 
objects associated with this class of burials. 

The next question that presents itself for detennination 

■■rticle of glut, which she was told vas fonaerlj used for a similar purpose. 
'Thoiixt< I"* miilmt in Edinburgh, she belioved the iinplemeut was still 
led, and at my reqacst ihe made search for it, foand it, and sent it to 
tbii MiUFiiui. It IB on iitL|il«iiient so similu in rorm to ths ondeut sj-cduitn, 
tliBt thi^re cau l>e no question as to the identity of type. It is of black 
IxittlD glwn, 3 iuahea in diometOT, and 1] inefa thick, and is hero engraved 
'{Tig. 2S) to the same scale as the H|>ecitnen From the Ballinaby grave 
(Ki^. 28). Tlint the discovery of this lump of glaas in a Pagan grave ahoulJ 




Fig. 28.— Linen BmooUier of Black Glau, luodom (3 inches diunuter], 

Jw Buaii* of bringing to light the eziatence of similar implements in 

Jhbi] nhieh had continued in use till within living memory, is a curious 

■BMntJon ofthn rapidity with which the knowledge of special implements 

i tptvUI proeMMi* hiicomes eitinct when the implement bos bran ittpereedcd 

w fotta and Its use rendered obsolete by sn improved prooeas. The 

J of this specimen (of the modem type) in the Museum has brought _ 

f U)^t otber three specimen* of modem calendaring implements of g 

« of larger sixc uid fumishcti with handles, which are aiso of glas 
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13, What is the range or area of this type of burial, associate 
with these types of objects, in Scotland ? 

On this same estate of BalHnahy, in lalay, a grave vat 
discovered under a large stauding-stone in the year ITSS. 
There is no precise record of the circumstances beyond the 
fact that a pair of oval bowl-shaped brooches (Fig. 29) v 




found in it They were presented to the National Museum, 
and are thus preserved. They are of the same variety 
type as those previously described, but differing somewl 
in the patterns of their ornamentation. They are 4^ inch 
in length, 2$ inches in breadth, and 1\ inch in hi 
Their pins were of iron and are gone, but the liinge and catch 
remain in both. The central ornament of the upper sliell 
is a raised boss, cast hollow in the metal, chased on the upper 
surface, and pierced with four holes. The channels cut in 
the bands of uupierced metal between the patterns of pierced 
work, and the holes through which the plaited strands of 
silver wires had passed, are \'isible, but the wires themselves 
are gone. The holes for the pins that fastened the studs of 
coloured paste on the circular spaces at the junction of the 
bands are there, but pins and studs are both wanting. The 
patterns of the ornamentation are zooraorphic, represenUng 
winged, dragon-like animals placed face to face. The band 
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ronnd the lower part of the under shell of the brooch is filled 
with a sii^esliou of zoomorphic patterns in panels, and tlio 
flange or flat border underneath it is divided into a series of 
nused and sunk spaces, produced apparently by a triangular 
punch. 

In 1845 a similar burial was discovered in the strath 
near Newton Distillery, also in Islay. No record of the cir- 
cumstances ia preserved, but two oval bowl-ahaped hroochea 
(Fig. 30) and an amber bead, which were found in the grave, 




Pig. 30. — Brooch (oand In i grave nei 

One of a piir {i\ mchea in leuglli). 

ate in the possession of Mr. John Campbell of Islay. The 
brooches are each 4^ inches in length, 23 inches in widtli, 
snd 1 inch in height. The pins had been of iron and are gone, 
but tlie hinge and catch are still traceable. Those brooches 
differ from those that have been already described, inasmuch 
as they are not double shelled but cast in one piece, that is, 
they ate made of a single shell, which is cliased, but not 
pierced in open-work patterns. The division and the arrange- 
ment of the patterns are much the same as in those first 
described, but there are no channels in the partitions for 
silver wires, and the partitions themselves are ornamented 
with B species of fret. The circular spaces at the junctions 
of the partitions liave been ornamented with studs of paste 
pinned on, but studs and pins are both gone. The patterns 
I of the ornamentation are executed with a graving tool, but 
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tliey exliibit so little coherency of design that it is imposslU 
to call them zoomorphic' 

In the old Statistical Account of Tiree it is stated tbotsJ 
in digging at Coniaigbeg, there were found at different timea« 
human skeletons, and nigh them skeletons of horses. Swords,^! 
it ifl said, were also found, but diminished with rust, — silver^J 
work preserved the handles ; there were also shields ( 




Fib- 31.— Bruocli fuuuU lu Tinw. 

1. Uadar SIibU of Broocli, gilt. 

2. L'pptr Shell of pierced and chsseil work, 

helmets. In March 1847 an oval bowl-shapi?d bi-ooch i 
this special charact«r, which had been found in Tiree, was '] 
exhibited to the Society by Sir John Graham Dalzell, but it 
was not left in the Museum, and it is not now known whi 
became of it. But in 1872, the late Rev. Dr. Norm 
Macleod presented to the Museum a brooch of this charact« 
found in Tiree (Fig. 31), which is almost precisely of UierJ 

' Admilur gravo wss Tound iu Mull, nnil Iho hrooclifa are i 
senion of Lord Nortbuuiitou at Torluisk, but I bave uo lUrtliFr infortiutii 
mgirdiiig thtm. 
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B pftttern aa those first found in Islay, It is 4^ inches 
snglh, 2i inches in breadth, and IJ inch in height. It is 
double, and ia here figured with the upper and under shells 
separated from each other so as to show the manner in which 
they were fitted and pinned together, so that the smooth- 
gilded surface of the under shell might shine through the 
pierced work of the upper. This brooch also presents n 
(*eculiar appearance common to them all, hut which, in this 
instance, is strongly marked. The Ulterior of the under shell 
is impressed with the texture of coarse cloth so distinctly, 
that the size, number, and interweaving of the threads are as 
visible aa in the web. The cloth seems to be coarse linen, 
and the appearance is really an impression cast in the metal. 
These under shells were probably cast in moulds prejiared in 
this way — the aide of tlie mould corresponding to the convex 
surface with its ornamental border was cut in soft stone, a 
thickness of wet cloth was then fitted into it corresponding 
Ui the thickness of the metal, and over this a lump of clay 
was rammed hard ; the clay was lifted and the cloth removed, 
thus leaving a cavity for the metal ;' the clay became one 
side of the mould and the stone the other, and, when the 
metal was run in, it produced a cast of the impression of 
Uie cloth retained upon the backing of clay. Thus these 
brooches present castings in metal of the textile fabrics of the 
eightli and ninth centuries, showing the thickness of its threads, 
tJie method of weaving, and the general finish of the fabric. 
Bat there is a still more interesting circumstance connected 

' Tlw meUl of which thrao brooches sre made is aot bronze but a very 
mA blM*. Froteaaot Rygh haa giTen the detnils of the oualysvs of four, and 
u of tho motal ii u followa ;— 
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with them in respect to the cloth of the period when they 
were made and worn. In some instances they have not only 
preserved casts in the metaJ of the impression of cloth in the 
clay of the moidd, but have actually preserved portions of the I 
dress in which they were worn, or in which they were fixed 1 
when committed to the grave with the body of the wearer. , 
I have already stated that tliey have usually had pins of ] 
iron, now represented by a lump of oxidation. In this J 
brooch from Tiree, and also in one which I brought fromJ 
Hakedalen, near Christiania, I have ascertained by careful! 
examination of this lump of oxidation that it has enclos 
and protected from decay a minute portion of puckered clotl 
which had been caught between the point of the thick piot 
and the iron catch into which it slipped when the brooch was9 
fastened on the dress, I have been able to remove andfl 
mount for microscopical examination some small scraps or 
tliis cloth. It appeara to be linen, hut with a partial admix- 
ture of another fibre, which may ho hemp, and I can detect 
no material difference between the cloth in the specimen 
from Norway and that from the island of Tiree on our own] 
western coast. 

Contiuuing our inquiry as to the area over which these 
peculiar relics have been found in Scotland, we ascertain that 
there are other instances of their occurrence in the Hebrides. 
On the island of Barra a large grave-mound, crowned by a 
standing stone 7 feet high, was opened by Commander I 
in 1862, The grave contained a skeleton placed with thi 
head to the west, and along with it there were found an irow 
sword, 33 inches in length, with remains of the scabbard, i 
shield-boss of iron and some remains of the shield, a whet-T 
stone, two oval bowl-shaped brooches of this typo, and a J 
comb of bone, 8 inches in length.' A similar burial was , 

' Proe. Soe. AiUiq. Lend. 1861 -fit. p. 230. The comb U thorc swd t< 
bem of Uixwood, but it eeenu raorc likotjr tli«t it wu nf bnn*. 
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found "in the island of Sangay" (probably Sanderay) 
" between Uist and Harris." The grave contained a skeleton, 
and with it were found a pair of these brooches (closely 
resembling Fig. 48, from Pierowall in Orkney), together with 
a brass pin and a braaa needle.' Even in remote St Kilda 
the evidences of the occurrence of this tyjiical form of burial 
are not wanting. A pair of these oval brooches found in 
that island are preserved in the Audersonian Museuni, 
Glasgow.* 

Coming now to the mainland of Scotland, we find that 
one of these brooches is preserved in Ospisdale House, 
Sutherlandshire, of which there is no precise record ; but 
there is every reason to conclude that it is one of a pair 
found Bomewliere in the neighboiu'hood. Another pair were 
found in a grave in the neighbourhood of Duurobin Castle. 
and the under shells of them are preserved iu the Duke of 
Sutherland's museum there. 

In Caithness there have been occasional discoveries of 
interments of this character, hut unfortunately no one seems 
to have thought a burial which was associated with " rusty 
pieces of old iron" worthy of careful investigation. The 
Kev. Mr. Voi>n records, incidentally,^ a remarkable discovery 
of sironls " iu a peat bank near the house of Haimor" in the 
neighbourhood of Thurso, and dismisses the subject with tlie 
remark that " they were odd machines resembling plough- 
slisres, all iron." A pair of oval bowl-shaped brooches of 
groat beauty were found at Castletown in Caithness in 1786. 
One of these (Fig. 32) is in the National Museum.* It is 4^ 

> One of thcM brooches is Ggunsl in the Veliula Mimnmcnla of the Society 
^ Aniiguurirt af Imultni, vol U. pL ix., uid it ia there said that "tlio 
leQam of it is in lh« British Museam." 

* OtH of tiin« in BgurnJ by Wonaa? in the jtnrbonfT/i/r AVrciisi Oli^tjnt- 
di^hfd lot 1S73. 

* Tope's Truiahttion of Torhens, Wick, ISiiG, p. 169. 

* The other wm given lo Mr. Worsaoe ou the occusioii of his visit to 
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inches in length and 3 inches in width. It is double-shelledil 
and the gilding, both on the under and upper shells, is still 1 
visible, although the " double row of silver cord along the 1 
edge," which is noted iu the first description of the brooches I 
when they were presented by James Traill of Kattar in ' 
1787, is now gone. The centre of the convexity of the 
brooch is surmounted by a bold ornament, in form somewhat 
resembling a crown, Tlie ornamentation is distinctly z 




Pig. 32.— Bowl-shapeii Brooeli, found wilh a 1 

Caithucsi (4j| iiiclies In lengtb). 

morpliic, the four projecting ornaments below the centre- 
piece being Ciirved into the form of animals' heads. These I 
brooches were " dug out of the top of the ruins " of a Broch 1 
near Castletown, and were found " lying beside a skeleton, J 
buried under a flat stone with very little earth above it." i 
This evidently implies that the interment had been made in I 
the upper port of the mound covering the rains of the I 
Broch.' 

St'otknd, anJ I had do difficulty in recognising it in ona of tbe cases of llit 1 
Miiaeum It CoptnhagsQ. 

' It ffas tlie citstotn of tlip Northmen to bary their deul in mounds nui 
in tlieir honour, but tixej nlso took advantage of mounds iJcoMly reind, k 
of natural or urtiliciiit momids wliicb were convenient for the purpose. 8 
•Iso tb« remarks oii tbc uw of tha mounds coTering Uie ruins of Brochs u 
bnrial-pUcei in the mbavqucul Lecture on Broohi. 
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Anotlier pair of these oval bowl-shii 




Caitlmesa is also in the National Museum. They 
were found in a cist in the top of a natural mound 
of gravel called the Longhilk, ou the north aide of 
the river, a little above the bridge of Wick, in 
1840. Although found together they differ in 
pHttem, one being nearly similar to the Tiree 
brooch, wliile the other (¥ig. 33) differs from all 
the Scottish specimens in having eight bosses oi" 
open work arranged round the central boss. They 
t portions of the twisted strands of fine 
t wire which lay in the channeled depres- 

■ of the upper part. 

Faasing from Caithness to Orkney, we find 
abundant evidence of the same form of burial 
a«<iociated with objecta of similar character. At 
Sweirwirow, in the island of Eouaay, there ia a 
field in which there are many graves, fmm which 
objects of iron were occasionally turned up by 
the plough many years ago, when the soil had 
been less frequently disturbed. In the year 1826 
a fine specimen of the peculiar type of sword 
aMOciated with these burials (Fig. 34) was thus turned 



up by 
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the plough in close proximity to the spot where previously i 
the iron boaa of a shield had been similarly discovered.' The I 
Bword is a long, broad-bladed, double-edged weapon, with \ 
ahort straight guard and triangular pommel It measurea 3 , 
feet 3^ inches in total length, the blade being 2 feet 8 inches j 
in length. The guard is 5 inches in length and 1\ inch in 
depth. The grip measures SJ inches in length. Tlie pommel 
is 4J inches in width and 3 inches in height. The blade, I 
which ia 2J inches wide at the hilt, has been in the J 
Bcabbard at the time of its deposit, and blade and scabbard I 
are now converted into a mass of oxidation. The scabbard 'j 
has been made of tliin laths of wood, the fibre of which i 




Fig. S5. — Silver Mounting ota Drinkitig-Horn fouuil it Burglifml 
(2 J inchoa diamatur). 

still visible, covered in some places with leather. Tliere are 
also soine remains of the side-plates of bone or horn which 
made up the grip, and the gUt metallic mounting which J 
adorned both ends of the grip still remains. The ornament I 
closely resembles that of the silver mounting of the rim of a | 
horn or beaker (Tig. 35), which was dug up at Bui^fhead some I 
time previous to 1826, and is now in tlie Museum. But the ] 
ornament of the swonl has a distinctly zoomorphic feeling, 
and still more closely resembles the decoratiou of a similar i 

' Thi» ftne sword, now brofcan in many piecaa, tm presented to the J 
n 187i by the reprosenlatiTes of the Ute Professor ThomaB S. Traill, i 
ngli the Rev. G. R. Omond, Tree Church ntibistar U Uonzie, on 
la old(Bt Fellavs of tb« 8i>ciely. 
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mounting of the hilt of a sword of the Viking type dug up at 
Islandhridge, near Dublin, and preserved in the Museum 
of the Eoyal Irish Academy. 

Except in the island of Westray (in which seven speci- 
mens have occurred), there is no record of the discovery of 
the oval bowl-shaped brooches elsewhere in Orkney. I shall 
describe the remarkable group of graves in Westray in con- 
nection with the phenomena of burial, merely remarking 
here that the presence of these brooches and this type of 
sword carries the area of this form of burial into the Orkney 
Islands. 

Two oval bowl-shaped brooches, having the usual mark 
of cloth ou the inside of their inner shells, are also in tlie 
museum at Lerwick. They were found at Clibberswick, in 
the north end of the island of Uuat, the most northerly island 
of the Shetland group. Along with them there were found n 
pliUtt silver bracelet, two glass beads ornamented with twisted 
streaks of wMte and blue, and a trefoil-shaped brooch of a 
type which is also peculiarly Scandinavian, covered with a 
zoomorpbic ornament consisting of dragonesque forms, whose 
feet twist under and grasp parts of tlieir bodies.' 

Tlie range of these burials, distinguished (among other 
festurca peculiar to themselves), by the presence of this 
peculiar type of sword and this remarkable type of brooch,' 

1 Thia trrroil - shapud brooch closely resembles ouo flgureil in tbu 
Memoira de la SoeUU da AiUiitvaiTtt da Nord, 1840-41. 

* Inclnding thoee fonnd in the VikiDg cemelnry at Pieranall, in Weiitrsy, 
GAntj, the total Damher of tliMe broorhea foand in SvotUnd ia thirty-two. 
TbB total nnmber of Celtid brootihesthat I vrnsible ta enameTiite was ronrteeD. 
The diffcTBoce ia striking, and tho fact lh»t the foroign form occurs iu larger 
tutmhon tluui the native form ia so oppotwd to what is iiBturallj' expected, that 
Ilu) ixjilanatioD becomes of Htmo intorest. . It is simple, but nigniGont. The 
Urgiintes of the larger nuiiibor is an archiEDiogicBl result of Paganism. The 
■malliwaa of the smaller number ia an archiFotogical result of Chriatianlty. 
Tba sBicct of Paganism was that those who had brooches wore buried with 
UiMii. The eflect of ChriBtiaaity was that brooches ceased to be buried with 
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has thus been traced tlirough the western and northern ble 
from Islay to Uust, in Shetland, touching the mainkiid onl^ 
in the counties of Sutherland and Caithness. This are 
established on archceological evidence, coincides exactly with 
the area established by historical record as that which ^ 
colonised and possessed by the Norwegians io the time o 
their heathenism. 



I now proceed to notice other instances in which burials 
with grave-goods of a similar character, though differing more 
or less in certain special features, have been observed. It ia m 
but recently that they have attracted attention, and thd 
interest and significance of their peculiar phenomena is onlj 
beginning to be understood. 

About fifty yeaiB ago, a grave-mound situated betweei 
the chapel of St, Donan and the shore in the island of Eigj 
was levelled by tlie tenant of the land. No oliservations 
the phenomena of the burial were made, but the object 
found were fortunately preserved. The principal objec 
found in this grave-mound was a sword-hilt of bronze (Fig. 36),; 
7^ inches in length. In its form it resembles the hilt of the 
Islay sword, but is greatly superior to it in the beauty of ita 
ornamentation and the skill of its workmanship. Indeed, I 
know no finer or more elaborate piece of art workmanship of 
the kind, either in this country or in Norway. It is ( 
atructed in four pieces — the triangular pommel, the croa 

those vho had thorn. The tendency of tho ooo Byatcm was to take ft] 
brcxKhes nltinutuly into the soil with tho nmUDB ot the genemtions 
wore thom ; the tendeno; of the other synteni was to keep Ilm hrnochea t 
^ing undurgrouDil- Hence we see that the prepandernnru of these fcmtgl 
relics in the soil of Scotlanil (irhirb is almost destitute ot native relica of tl 
uuio age and puqiose) it on unhicologinJ ratnlt which U directly dopenden 
on the dilFctvnee between Pa^uism and Christianity. 

' They are now deposited in the Uiueuin, and havo been fully describixl t|| 
Pnjfuasor Nunnan UocphorKin, LL. D, , in sti nUbunU' pajwr, read before tl 
Society, on tho Antiqnities of tigg. 
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piece under it, the grip, and the guard. Eacli of these has 
l*een cast and worked separately, and they are all united by 
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the tang of the blade which passes up through them. The 
decoration is difficult to describe, but it is not diilicult to 
perceive the harmony, elegaoce, and fitness of the general 
design. Each of the four parts is ti'eated with reference to its 
decoration as a separate whole, but they also combine to give 
to the entire object a completely harmonious design, Tlie 
triangular pommel ia placed upon a cross-piece answering in 
character to the cross-piece below the grip, and the grip answers 
in character to both. The ends of the pommel are formed a^ 
heads of animals, the zoomorphism more 
suggested than expressed, and more distinct 
in tlie front view of the whole hilt (Fig. 3G) 
than in the side view of the pommel alone as 
here represented (Fig. 37). The grip and the 
cross-piece below it are all decorated in the 
same style, with a beautifid pattern formed 
of a series of arcaded spaces with quadrate 
ornaments between. The patterns chased in 
the arcaded spaces are apparently zoomorphic 
in character, and the quadrate omameuta be- 
tween them are plates of silver pinned on to 
Fig.87.— Side view the bronze, a circle being incised round every 
SwomTii. " P'" ^i^*"!' """^ ^'^'^'' P^i'' ^^ circles connected 
by a line drawn from the right side of the 
one to the left side of the other, so as to resemble an 
S-shaped scroll. The edges of the grip (Fig. 38) are oma- 



Fig, 38.— &lgeofOripo(8woiU-hilt. 

mented with three 8\ink panels of interlaced 
alternating with four plain panels. The upper side of t 
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rjguanl (Fiff. 39) has two ornaments of similar character, each 
I Consisttug of four loops round a pellet, the bands composing 
1 tiie loops crossing each other in the centre of the figure. 
There is notliing that is distinctively Celtic in the style of this 
interlaced work. ludeed, there is so little of it, that it would 
be difficult, from this specimen alone, to form any opiuiou as 
to the relations of interlaced ornament to the system of 
decoration characteristic of the Viking period. I have 
I already stated that the mere presence of interlaced work is 
not a feature which can be relied on as a certain indication 
either of the Celtic or the Scandinavian character of tiie 




I ornament of which it forms a part. In consequence of the 
roloBe intercourse which auhsbted between tiie areas of the 
two distinctive schools of art during the Viking time, the 
inflaeuce of the one upon the other is traceable in such tran- 
sitional styles as that of the Manx crosses and the decorations 
r the Skaill hi-ooches to be hereafter descril)ed. And the 
Uic manner, with a Scandinavian spirit, ia distinctly dis- 
■uible in the decoration of a sword-Idlt (Fig. 40) foimd in 
b gmvc-mound of the Viking time at Ultuna, in Sweden.^ 

* The tnmulas coDUined tho rpmaiuB, alill distinctly rtcopiiaaiile, of a ship in 
licli a mtrrior hod been eutomlnd along with liis arnia and two hatsoa. The 
n nailii wtiich fastened the plnnki together were still visible in their jilocua. 
>1 «p|<«arHil tn be s galley of no gr«at size, canying a ainglu mast 
^ds of llw l>udy, whii:h was unburot, was found a sword, ttiu btadi' of 
1 the iqilonitid hilt of gilt bronze decoTBted with interlaced jattenis 
ino bMUly and el^ance. Bemains of the wooden sheath and its |^t 
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In the grave-mound at Eigg there were found, along with 
the sword-liilt, a buckle or fastener of a, belt of bronze or 




Fig. to. — Sword-hilt fnund in a Grave-moiiDil at DltUTut, SweilM. 



niountiiiga were alao roumL A helmot of iron was alio ritmd, htving a cmt 
□r ridge oF bronie, ountniuiug zinc as an ingredient — the onlj tielmot of tho 
Pagan iieriod in Sweden hithcrtw known. TherB were also found « mogiii- 
Qcent umbo or boas of b shield, in iron plated with bronze, and adorned with 
pattcTTis of interlaced work, the handle of the shield, ninateen arrow.heaihi, 
the bits of two bridlee, a jnir of shears, all in iron ; thirty -six table-men and 
tiiroo dic«, in hone. Besides these there was an iron gridiron and k 
kettle of thin iron plates rivotMl together, with a swinging huidle, aa bIm 
huiiee of awino and gnwe, {irobably the remoina of the funeral feiit. — /if(J| 
Suede Preliitturiquf, i«r Oacar Monttdiiu, 8tock]u>lin, Paris, and Lvl{al 
ISOi, p. lU. 



3 (Fig. 41), attached to a tliin plate of the same metal, and 
I sulid lump of metal apparently of a similar alloy, 2J inches 




Fig. 41.— BuckU of Bronze (nctusi bice], from u Gnive-niDUDd in the iBlajid 




plan >nil t>e<:tiuiu of Or>ve-aiaimJ> In Eigg. 
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in length, which appears to have been one of the feet of l 
Iqp^ three-footeil pot. 

Two other grave -mounds in the same ueighhoiirliood were ' 
excavated in 1875 by Professor Macpheraon, and I had the 
opportunity of seeing them subsequently. The ground-plana 
and sections of them which are here given (Fig. 42), vrere 
made by Mr, Arthur Joaaa. The krgeat mound was t 
40 feet in diameter and from 6 to 7 feet in height, with t 




circular depression in the centre. In an enclosure rough! 
formed of stones in the centre of the mound and ( 
original level of the surface, there were found traces of b 
interment, with grave-goods, of the usual Viking chamctfl 
They consisted of an iron sword in the slieath, similai 
that found in the Islay grave, an iron axe-head, a spear-hei 
of iron, a penannular brooch of bronze plated with silvi 
and ending in knobs of the shape of thistle heads (Fig. 4 
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tib W lHdfr<^b»8p of broiue or brass, ornamented with a 




Fig. 45.— Whtwtone (netua! die). 

' Bcroll-like pattern in relief (Fig. 44) ; a small whetstone 
(Fig. 45), and several portioua of dress consisting of cloth 
of three difi'erent varieties 
of texture (Fig. 46). one of 
which is trimmed with fur. 

The smaller grave- mound, 
a few yards distant, con- 
taioed the fragments of an 
iron sword, a whetstone, a 
plain jKmannular brooch with 
kuobbed ends, of a sliglitly 
flattened form, io hronze or 
brass, and some beads of 
nmber and jet 

Perhaps the most remarkable cemetery of graves belonging 

to this intruded Paganism of the Norsemen was that excavated 

by Mr. William Kendall, of Pierowall, in the island of 

Westray, in Orkney, in 1849. The graves were situated in 

the saiidy links at the north-west side of the head of the bay 

of Pierowall. Mr. Rendall's notes are brief and imperfect I 

have twice gone over the gi'ound explored by him, with the 

view of ascertaiidng certain points in connection with these 

intermriuttt, and I think there is evidence on the spot that 

[ eacb of them was placed on the original surface of tlie ground, 

I that they were suri'ounded by roughly made enclosures of atones, 

I BUd covered by a mound of greater or less bulk. Mr. Rendall 
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explored two groups of tliese gvave-mounds, the one con* 
taining four and the other five intermeiits. 

In the first group, grave-mound No. 1 contained a huinw4 
ekeleton laid on its right aide, north and south, the sknll 1 
cleft, apparently before burial, and only one half of St found. ' 
Deposited ^vith it there were a number of iron 
implements, among which Mr. Eendall recognised an iron axe 
and what lie caUa the half of a helmet, which I have no doubt 
was half of the globular boss of a shield. Grave-mound Non 
2 contained the remains of a man, a horse, and a dog. 
not said whether the wliole skeleton of tlje horse was in t 
grave, but the remark is made that the horse was of sma 
size, and the bridle-bit remained between its jawa. Man^ 
pieces of iron were found, among which were a buckle and I 
spear-head or part of a sword. Grave-mound No. 3 contained -I 
the remains of a man auJ a horse with fragments of iron 
implements. Grave-mound No. 4 contained a skeleton only. 

At a little distance to the north-east of this group of 
grave-mounds was the second group. In grave-moujid Na 
1 was the skeleton of a man. At liis head lay the cup-sbapej 9 
buss of his shield ; at his left side ins sword. A whetstone^J 
a comb, and several glass heads were also found, and man^ 
pieces of iron of whose form and purpose there is no sugf 
tion. In grave-mound No. 2 was a skeleton, which Mr, Kendi 
concluded to be that of a female. Two oval bowl-ahapedS 
brooches of brass were found on the breast, and a little beloif'fl 
them a circular ornament and a pin of the same metaL ThemI 
were no traces of iron, or remains of iron implements arm 
weapons. Grave-mound No. 3 contained a small skeletoi 
with two oval bowl-shaped brooches and a small < 
headed pin ou the breast, and two long single-edged, p 
backed combs of hone (Fig. 47) lay on either side of the n 
No. 4 had been previously distuibed. In No. 5 were I 
brooches, two combs, and a pin similar to those in No. 3. 
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In 1851 Mr. Kendall presented to the National Museum 
the contents of a grave which is not described in these notes 




but was found in the same locality. It contained the skele- 
ton of a man, with wliich there had been deposited an ux>n 
oxe, s spear-head of iron, and the iron boss of a shield, an 
oval bowl-shaped brooch (Fig. 48), and a penannular brooch 



Fi(S. «, 




Westrny. 



of Celtic form, omiimented with interlaced work of purely 
Celtic style.' In this remarkable cemetery we have the same 
type of burial and the same typical forms of weapons, im- 
plements, and omamenta, as in Islay and in Eigg, Of tlie 
whole group of objects found in all these graves there is but 
one, viz. the Celtic brooch last mentioned, that is of a type 
native to the soil in which they are found. 

But a still more remarkable set of graves was found at 
Pierowall Ijy Mr. Farrer and Mr, George Potrie. Unfortu- 
nately there is the same absence of any precise and detailed 
record of the phenomena. The firet, which contained tlie 

' Pignred in IUr previous series of Lcotiires— fi'cof&inrf in A'aWy Chrittian 
TtMt, p. 30, Fig. -22. 
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bones of & man and a horse, had been found at the sands of ^ 
Gill by Mr. George Petrie in 1841, and tlie relics from it j 
were deposited in the Kirkwall Museum. When that museum 
was broken up and its contents sold, they ■were purchased by 
Colonel Balfour of Trenaby, and sent to the National Museum. 
They consist of the bronze check-ring of a bridle witli part 
of the iron bit, and fragments of wood with iron rivets which | 
were supposed to be the remains of a shield. The second | 
grave was explored by Mr. Farrer in 1855. There is 
record of the phenomena of the burial, but the objects found I 
were sent to the museum. They are an iron knife, a small | 
sickle of iron, an iron key of peculiar form fFig, 49), and a I 



bronze mounting of a sheath or acahbard-end plated with i 



silver, t 



1 ornamented with s 



I engraved pattern suggesting 1 

a grotesque face (Fig. 50). ) 

With these were found large [ 

quantities of decayed wood 

pierced with iron rivets which 

were also supposed to be the 

remains of a wooden sliield. 

The third grave-mound was i 

explored by Mr, Fairer and I 

Mr. Petrie in 1863. No record 1 

of the phenomena exists, but I 

the articles found were two J 

iron buckles apparently of J 

saddle girths, and a quantity gf J 

pieces of decayed wood varying 1 

in thickness from 1 to 2 inche-s, pierced by iron rivets, and J 

also su^^sted to be portions of a wooden shield. 




0) (2) 

Fig. 50. — 1. Sheatb-monntiiig IViTin 
gnvt in Wiatmy, Orkney. S 
PUn i>r iu oniiuueiit. 
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la these fhiee instaQces the principal featnie of the inter- 
ment is the presence of qaantities of wooden plan&s, some- 
times as much as two inches thick, pierced by iron riveta. 
"When these are closely examined it is seen that the wood is 
of oak, that the rivets are peculiar in character, haying round 
heads on one side and square heaJ^ on the other, and that 
they frequently pass through the wood obliquely. These are 
the characteristics of the clinker-nails which fastened the 
planking of the Viking alups. They were square-headed on 
one side and round-Iieaded on the other. The fact that these 
rivets pass through the wood obUquely is more suggestive of 
a boat than of a shield. The thickness of wood between the 
rivet-heads is more than twice that of any shield of the time 
whose thickness is knomi. Ko shield-boss or handle was 
found with any of these interments, and no shield of oaken 
planks fastened with such rivets is known. In point of fact, 
no shield could be used whose thickness was two inches of 
solid oak, and the quantity of wood and iron found with the 
interments seems much in excess of what would be required 
forstiields. I therefore conclude that, in these three instances, 
the form of burial was that in which the Viking was laid in 
his ship — drawn up on the strand, and set on even keel to 
receive him and his grave-goods — and a mound raised over all. 

The testimony of the earlier sagas is unanimous that tlie 
common mode of sepulture in the heathen Viking time was 
by raising a mound over the remains of the dead, who were 
placed in their grave-mounds honourably, with abundance 
of goods, M'eapons, ornaments, and costly garments, horses 
and sometimes even thralls or slaves. Tlius we are told that 
gTEUit store of goods was placed in the grave-mound with 
Hmvnkel Freysgode, and all his wnr-auits and his good spear. 
So also we learn that Skalagrim was laid in liis grave-mound 
with his horse, his weapons, and his smithy-tools, and Egil 
was buried with his weapons and his clothing. Tborgrim, 
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priest of Frey at Swbol was buried in his ship, over -which 
they raised the mound after the ancient fashion. But the 
most striking of all the saga notices of heathen burial is that 
of the sepulture of King Harald Hildetand, who was slain on 
Braavalla Heath hy his nephew Sigurd Eing, in the middle 
of the eighth century. After the battle the victor caused 
search to he made for the body of liis uncle, wliich he placed 
iu his chariot in the midst of tlie grave-mound; then liia 
horse was slain and laid beside the dead ; and Sigurd caused 
his own saddle to be placed beside the horse, so that Harald 
might have his choice and ride or drive to Valhalla aa he had 
a mind. Then Sigurd made a great funeral feoat, and the 
nobles threw massive rings and splendid arms into the grave- 
mound in honour of the dead king. 

Thus we gather from the early literature of the Scandi- 
navians a very vivid impression of the character and accom- 
paniments of their heathen buriah Yet this literary evidence 
is characteristically defective on special points that are of 
paramount interest to the archiEologist. Hence, when it is 
attempted to be used scientifically, the result is what might 
be expected of a scientific operation conducted with un- 
scientific materials. For instance. Dr. Dasent, gathering the 
literary evidence into oue generalisation, concludes that the 
burial took place in a how or cairn, and that the body was 
laid iu the how with goods and arms, sometimes in a sitting 
jiostuTc, sometimes even in a ship, but alivays in a chamber, 
formed of baulks of timber or blocks of stone, over wliich 
earth antl gravel were piled. Since it is the main object of 
our science to attain to great and wide generalisations from 
completed evidence, it is manifest that such a generalisation 
as this, which gives us what alwaye was the special character 
of the sepulchral stmcture for a given period, would be oue 
of the most precious and costly fruits of scientific research. 
Founded on purely archicological evidence, it could only be 
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the result of the completed investigatiou of all the grave- 
uiounds of the period. Aa here given, it is arrived at by a 
much shorter process, viz. the comparison and critical inter- 
pretation of a few texts, for it is not expressly stated iii any 
text, but is an inference from incidental expressions in several 
of thetD.' And the interest with which wo must regard the 
inference lies in the fact that this special form of sepulchral 
mound, which is deduced from the literary evidence as having 
been always the form in use throughout the Viking period, is 
a form which is almost archseologically unknown in that 
period. 

It is to be observed also that the saga evidence is defective 
as to the customs connected with cremation." The only 
literary evidence we possess in regard to them is to be found 
in the strange narrative by Alimed Ibn-Fozlan, an eye-witnesa 
of the ceremonies attending the incremation of the dead body 
of a Northern chief.' The scene is on the hanks of the Volga, 
and the date is towards the close of the V ikin g time. The 
narrator tells us that there was a temporary interment tiU all 
llie preparations were made ; that a female slave who had 
elected to die with her master was given in charge to an old 
hflg, who as mistress of the ceremonies was significantly 
styled " the angel of the dead ;" that the dead man's ship was 

' Sametiaies tlie deacri|ition oF a biuiiil mentions the digging of r gravo 
UMteaiL of the raising of > monud. When Tliarolt died, Egil took hia body 
■ad prepared it according to the custom of tho time, then tbej dug n grave 
4 Thorolf in il with ull hia wonpona and taimpnt, and Kgil plarwl 
It bracelet on each of hia anna, then tlicy placed alouea over him, and 
trail. 
* Bnorri mfa tliat tlir cnatotn oF bomiiig the body wna over beFora the 
lime when the hiitoriwl saga* begin their chroninle of evrnla. Tho fact 
tint It la repicaiinted in the mythological lagiu as the burial rite uf the £sir. 
In the Twilight of tho Ooda, ahowa that it wxa out oF meniorj- aa a liauian 
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* A transiaUon uf lliia m 
af Antiiuaria fff Saiiiand, vol. ix. p. SIS. 
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Ljianled tip on the straoil and prepared to be faifl fiineas] pile^ 

I tliat, when all was ready, the corpse waa talceD out of its I 

Itemporaiygrare, arrayed in fur-tnoimted and gold-cmbioidered ' 

I gannento, and laid in state on the deck, where a banquet waa 

I q>read for liim ; that his weapons were placed ready to his 

I liand, aod two horses, two oxen, bis d<^ and two fowls were 

lltewn in pieces with swords and cast into the ship ; that the 

~ woman who was to die, after taking leave of her friends, was 

first drugged with strong drink and then bmtally slaoghleied 

with a big knife by the " angel of the dead," while two men 

I pulled the ends of a cord wound round her neck and the 

t crowd beat upon their fibields to drown her shrieks ; that ehe 

s then laid beside ber dead lord and the pile fired by liia 

nearest relative, and after it Itad burnt out a great mound was 

raised over the ashes. 

Turning now to the evidence derived from the grave- 
mounds themselves, we find that it corroborates and supple- i 
ments the literary evidence in a remarkable manner. For 
instance, close above the strand at Moklebust, in Norway, 
there is a semi-globular mound 12 feet high and 92 feet in 
diameter; round its base there is a ditch 12 feet wide and 3 
feet deep, interrupted on the south and east by accesses on 
the natural leveL llie whole base of the mound v/as covered 
by a layer of burnt asbes. In an oval, about 28 feet long 
and 14 feet wide, lay a quantity of iron rivets and nails as 
they had settled down among the ashes when the planks they 
had fastened were consumed. Around the circumference of i 
this oval, and among these rivet«t, were found no fewer tlian | 
forty-two shield-bosses, mingled with pike-beads, axes, swords, ' 
knives, and other implcmentii of iron. Near tlie centre of 
the oval lay a large bronze pot or caldron, one-tliird full of 
burnt human bones, over which were heaped the Ikibscs of 
tliirteen shields, now firmly rusted to each other and to tbu ■ 
sides of the pot The pot itself was splendidly emuiielled J 
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round the rim ; in fact, an exquisite work of art. Among the 
bones within it was an iron pike-head, which M. Lorange, who 
explored the mound, concluded to have been the weapon by 
which the Viking met his death. Eecountiog the whole 
phenomena and circumstances of the burial aa observed during 
the proceaa of exploration, be says ; " It acems that the sea- 
king's men had drawn his ship up on the strand, with all its 
fittings as it was on the day of his death, laid the dead man 
in it clad in his best and with bis arms and horse ; then they 
hang their shields round the gunwales as they used to do 
when going on a cruise, hoisted the sail, piled wood under 
and around, and fired the vessel as she stood. Then, when 
the fire had done ita work, they gathered the burnt bones into 
this splendid pot, covered them with the bosses of the burnt 
shields, and placed them in the centre of the heap of ashes 
over which the great mound was finally reared." 

But more frequently the vessel and its contents have not 
passed through the fire. One such ship I have seen. It was 
found under a mound at Tune, and is now preserved in cou- 
nection with the museum at Cliristiania. The mound was 12 
feet high and 80 yards in circumference. The vessel stood 
on the original surface on even keel. It is clinker-built ; the 
planks of oak, the ribs of fir, The keel is 43J feet in length, 
and the ship is low and narrow for her length, which is no 
more than that of a first-class herring boat of the present day 
on the eaAt coast of Scotland. Each side was of eleven 
planks, an inch thick, fastened with clinker nails, having 
round heads outside and square heads inside. The seams 
were caulked with tarred oakum of neat's hair. The ribs, 
thirteen in number, are built of three different layers of wood 
fastened with oaken trenails and ii-on nails. The mode in 
which they are fastened to the skin of the boat is peculiar. 
The upi>er boards alone are fastened with oaken trenails, and 
the lower ones arc merely attached to the planking by ropes 
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of bast passed through holes in the ribs, and then through 
corresponding holes in wooden clumps on the planks. The 
mast was secured in a step on the bottom lining, and the 
vessel was steered by a side nidder. The Viking's body, 
which was unburnt, was placed on a wooden platform abaft 
the mast. Beside it lay the bones of a horse, with remains of 
the saddle. The rest of the grave-goods were of the common 
character, comprising merely a few beads of coloured glass, a 
few fragments of clothing, a sword of the ordinary Viking 
type, a spear-head, a shield-boss, a rolled-up coat of mail, and 
some tools and implements of iron. 

Another of larger size was discovered last summer in a 
mound at Gokstad, near Sandefiord, and is now placed beside i 
the Tune specimen. Its length is about 80 feet, with & 
breadth of beam of 17 feet It is of oak, and clinker-built, 
the planks and the frame-timbers connected in the same 
peculiar manner as in the Tune ship. All the planks liavo 
planed and moulded eilyes both inside ami out, but there is 
no trace of the use of the saw either in the planking or frame- 
work of the vessel Her lines are well laid ; st^ra and stem 
are alike sharp and finely modelled. She has neither deck ' 
nor seats for the rowera, although her sides are pierced for 
sixteen oars each. The oars, some of which were found on 
board, were 20 feet long. In rowing, they were passed 
through circular holes 18 inches below the gunwale, and 
having narrow slita cut on each side of them to allow the 
passage of the blatle of the oar. Like all her kind, she had J 
but one mast and one sail, square in form, and she was steered I 
by a side rudder. The vessel, though showing signs of wear, I 
had been comparatively new when drawn on shore to enhance 1 
the funeral honours of its owner. A sepnlcliral chamber was ] 
built of timbers in front of the mast reaching to the prow. I 
In this chamber the dead Viking was laid, surrounded with j 
his grave-gooils, his arms, and omameuts. That these were J 
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numerous and costly there can be little doubt, but the mound 
was broken into at an early date, a great hole cut in the side 
of the ship, and the funeral chamber rifled. The few relics 
that were left, chiefly mountings of belts and harness, exhibit 
the finest art of the Viking time, and the completeness of the 
equipment of the vessel, from the row of painted shields 
round the gunwale down to her cordage and anchor, and the 
cooking utensils of the crew — together with the fact that the 
mound also contained the remains of three boats and the 
bones of eight or nine horses, as many dogs, and a peacock — 
testify to the wealth and consideration of the man whose 
burial rites were thus celebrated. 

I have described these Viking burials found in Norway 
and in Scotland partly because they enable us most vividly 
to realise the peculiar characteristics of Pagan burial, but 
chiefly because I am unable to illustrate the burial pheno- 
mena of the Iron Age Paganism of Celtic Scotland from its own 
remains. The archaeology of Scotland is absolutely destitute 
of recorded data for this purpose. The uninstructed excava- 
tors have some respect for stone and bronze, but old iron is 
shovelled into oblivion without a moment's hesitation. 
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LECTURE 11. 

(20tb OotObkb 1881,) 
NORTUERK BURIALS AND HOARDS. 

It has now been shovm that the intrusion of the Norwegi 
Paganism into the northern and western area of Scotlani 
produced an extension into this country of types and pheno- 
meua wliich are purely indigenous to the Scandinavian area. 
But along with the types and phenomena that are purely 
Norwegian we also find, within the area of tliis intruded 
Paganism, a series of modified types — neither purely Celtic 
nor purely Scandinavian, hut partaking to some extent 
the distinctive characteristics of botk This has already 
demonstrated in so far as the products of this commingling 
distinctive styles and customs have been cliaracterised 
indications of Christianity;' but there still remain to be 
discussed a group of phenomena and objects of this mixed 
character which either present no distinct indications of 
Christian associations or exhibit characteristics that aiS' 
distinctive of Paganism. 

I therefore proceed to describe a aeries of burials occurring 
witMn the same area in which the distinctive form of burial 
with arms, implements, and ornaments of purely Norwegian 
types also occur, but differing from these, inasmuch as though 
they present unequivocal indications of Paganism tliey do not 
so distinctly indicate their origin. As we examine theii 
' Scotland tn Bariy 0iriHia» 7Vm« (tecoad seriu), pp. a26-332. 
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cliaracteristics it will be seen tliat they form a group strictly 
local in its range, and possessing affinities which are rather 
Norwegian than Celtic. 

1q July 1869 the late Mr. George Petrie investigated the 
contents of a burial-moimd, situated on the crown of a ridge 
overlooking the sea. at a place called Orem's Fancy, in the 
island of Strousay, Orkney. The burial-mound is a low, 
elongated accumulation of stones and earth, partly indistin- 
guishable from the natnral ridge, and apparently about fifty 
yards in length. Several burials had been discoverpd in it 
from time to time in the process of briii^Tii^ it ini ]i i i ultna- 




Fig. 6^.■ — Sfctinoal view of Buriala in Strotuar, Orkney. 

1. Section of Cist witt Stoiie Urn. — a. Urn, seta in aection, 17 inches df*p. 
. Bornt boQM in the nm. c. Cist of flngstonea, 2 feet si^uiire. d. fiouldvr 
Mum (apportbg ildH of cist 

1 and S. Double cist with bnrnt boDui, dose to No. 1. 



I tJoo. One of these (Fig. 51, No. 1), which was carefully ex- 
I aniin«d by Mr. Petrie, was contained in a cist of rough slabs, 
flhe sidca being 25^ inches and 22 inches in leni,'th, and the 
I width and depth of the cavity about 23 inches. The bottom 
I of the cist was formed of a rough slab, and tlie covering stone 
iof a larger slab of the same character. The cist contained a 
e and Aomewhat irregidarly-shaped urn of stone, hollowed 
tovidently by a metal tool Tlie urn (Fig. 52) stood on the 
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Fig. E2.— Ura of StMtitlc StDO« horn Cist 
No. I, at Orem'a Phdcj, Stroosar (17 
iDcbei high), 



bottom slab of the cist (aa eliown in the foregoing sectioni 
aiid was covered by a thin slab of cky slate, rudely dresi 
at the edges to a circi 
shape. The um waa fillt 
to a depth of about 6 inch) 
with burnt bones, lai^eli 
mixed with vitrified matl 
and run together in mas; 
No fn^ments of imph 
ments, weapo us. om amenl 
or other articles were pi 
sent among the bones^ 
The fragments of bom 
were greatly comminuted, 
but portions of the long 
bones, vertebral processes, 
and fragments of the skull were recognisable. The um of stoi 
was therefore the only remarkable feature of the interments 
Itisarudely-formed vessel of irregularly-conical form, 
ing from the brim to the Imttom. At the brim, which is ovi 
in form, it measured 20} inches in its longer, and 18 inches. 
in ils shorter diameter. Its depth is 17 inches, and the 
greatest width across the bottom 15 inches. The rim is smooth 
and slightly rounded, and the marks of the tool by which the 
vessel was scooped out of the block of stone are distinct 
visible. The stone ia a soft and easily-worked steatite. 

Adjoining this cist there was another 31 inches loQ] 
21 inches wide, and 12 inches deep (Fig. 61, No. 2), whii 
had been previously opened, and contained nothing but 
earth. Underneath it was a smaller cLst, 13 inches long; 
9J inches wide, and 12^ inches deep (Fig. 51, No. 3). Oi 
the hottem stone of this under cist was a quantity of cJajj 
in the centre of which there was a bowl-shaped cavity (*Ji 
nearly filled with burnt bouea, and covered with a thin sli 
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of clay slate, dressed to a circular form, over wliicli was 
another layer of clay (k) about 2 inches thick, with a depres- 
Hion (A) in Llje middle, leaving a poition of the centre of the 
stone visible when the upper cover of the cist was lifted. 

At a little distance another burial was discovered, placed 
simply in the mound without the protection of a cist. Tlie 
deposit of burned bones was contained in an um of stone 
similar to the Bret, but slightly smaller, measuring across the 
mouth 19 inches in the longer and 15 inches in the shorter 
diameter, and 15 inches in depth. The um had been simply 
.:i9( in the ground, the mouth covered with a flat stone, and a 
ity of atones and earth heaped over it, so that its cover- 
.&g stone was scarcely more than 13 inches beneath the 
surface. 

Another nm of the same character was found, also set in 
the ground about a foot below tlie surface. It had no cover- 
ing stone. Two small cists containing burnt bones and 
ashes, but no urns, were also found in the mound separately. 
At a distance of seven yards from one of these there was a 
circular enclosure, formed of oblong beach stones, each ahout 
& foot long, and standing on end about a yard apart. Within 
this circle two other cists were discovered, each containing 
the usual indications of a burial after cremation— burnt 
bonea, ashes, and charcoal — but no urns and no deposit of 
arms, implements, weajM)ns, or ornaments.* 

In a large burial mound at Stennis, Orkney, excavated 
by Mr. Farrer* in December 1854, another burial was found, 
a«companiod by an nrn of stone of this special character. 
The mound was 62 feet iu diameter, and about 9 feet high, 
circular and Hat on the top, the sides sloping at a considerable 
ao^ek Near the centre of the mound, and at a height of 
abont 3 feet above the original level of the ground, there was 

' DoHTibnl by Mr. i'etrio in /Vuc. .Soe, Anliq. iScot., vot. viii. p. 367. 
• ftoe. Sat. AnUq. Scot., vol. ii. p. fiO. 
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a cist formed of massive side stones about 6 feet in length,:] 
and end atones about 2 feet in length, set in the middle of the J 
space bc'tweeu the side stones, so that the cavity enclosed 1 
■was only about 24 feet long. 2 feet wide, and 2 feet deep. In I 
the cist was an urn of steatitic stone (Fig. 53), 22^ inches 
diameter across the mouth, 
and 20 inches high. It 
was filled toabout one-tliird 
of its depth with calcined I 
bones, largely mingled with. I 
vitiified matter. It differs I 
from the Stronsay urn in I 
having a triply incised I 
border immediately under- | 
neath the rim. The burial- 
mound also differs from J 
the Stronsay mound in. I 
being liigherand moreregu- , 
larly - shaped. Like the I 
Stronsay mound, it contained more interments than one, j 
although the excavation only revealed two.' The second J 
burial was a little beyond the centre of the mound, to the J 
northward of the first, and at about the same height above I 
the original surface of the ground. It was contained in a cist 1 
formed of rough flagstones placed on edge, which measured J 
33^ inches in length, and 19 inches in width. A small ura J 
cif baked clay, 5 inches diameter, and 5 inches deep, stood iU'l 
the north-west comer of the cist. It contained fragmenla otfl 
calcined bones, and waa miaccompanietl by any other relica 

' The nnscientiflp metboil ofop^ninBn liurUI nmiuiJ by driving* traocbl 
■croH it oDiiot he too Btrou^ly c^ondrmticd. No auch mvcstigatian c 
regiiriteit us gciviitiiiu wiiirb 1«iv«s any juirt uf thi< iiiiiund or of th« aital 
Iwriwitli it unexaminod ; anti no oua hIiouIiI touch a Lurial-moonil who ii tiotfl 
prvinnd both to iuT«(tiKat« and record its pb«i 




Fig. 63.— Lirgu Sl«atit< 
Btemila, Orkney (20 Is 
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wbatOTer. The um fell to piecee, and has unfortunately not 
been preserved. In his account of it Mr. Petrie <i(iea not 
state whether it was plain or ornamented, and we are thus 
left with no more definite indication of its characteristics thau 
that it was made of clay. 

Quite recently a cluster of burial mounds at Corquoy, in 
the island of Eousay, Orkney, was examined by Mr. George 
M'Crie, The largest mound was about 50 feet in circumfer- 
ODce, and 5} feet high. It contained a cist in the centre, and 
on the level of the surrounding ground, composed of four side 
stones, a bottom atone, and a covering stone, the joints bcsing 
coated with tempered clay. Tlie cavity of the cist ineaaured 
2} feet in length, by 2 feet in width, and 18 inches in depth. 
It was almost filled with clay, aslies, and fragments of lioues. 
In the centre was an um of steatite (Fig. 54), oval in shape, 
with a slightly bevelled 
rim. It measures Oj 
inches in its longer, and 
8 inches in its shorter 
diameter, across the 
mouth, and stands 7 
inches high. 

The otiier mounds 
contained ciata. but no 
uma or remains of any 
kind except comminuted 
iragmenlB of bones. 

There is in the Mu- 
seum another um of this material (Fig. 55) also from the island 
of liousay, but unfortunately there is no record of the cir- 
cumstances of its discovery. It is of steatite, oval in shape. 
the sides bulging from the bottom upwards. It measures 11 
iuchus by 10 across the mouth, and stands 7i inches high. 
It U rudely ornamented by incised lines cut round the out- 
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11 of SUnlile, found ftt Corquoy 
(7 indiM high). 



Aide immediately ttoder the rim, tnd is ttSi tbottt ODe-Uiitd 
foil of calcined haman IxHiex. 




Fig. 65.— Dm of BtMtiU from Booaay, Orkney (71 incbra high). 

An urn of tlie same character (Fig. 56) was recently foui 
in making a road through i 
sand bill about a mile north-e 
of Balfour Castle, in Shapinsayjfl 
Orkney. It was enclosed in i 
cist in a small tumulus, I 
cist being composed of fot 
slabs for ttie sides and end) 
and a slab for the bottom, witH 
another flat stone for a cover,3 
When found the urn was in] 
fragments, but the frogmcnta ' 
' had l)een united by some kind of string, the fibrous texture of 
which was discernible in the holes which had been bored on 
either side of the fractures, and throutjh which the cord had 
been passed to repair the breaks. 

In 1874 a small burial mound, about 8 feet in diameter a: 
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2J feet hSgli, was removed in the course of the construction 
of a road between the North and South Havana in Fair Isle, 
lying midway between Orkney and Shetland. In the mound 
there was found a large, oval-shaped, rudely -formed, and 
unomamented urn of baked clay. Although imperfect it 
measiues upwards of 12 inches in height. Beside it there 
was a smaller um of steatite (Fig- 57), also oval in shape, but 
much more neatly formed. It 
Toeasures 5J inches in iU longer 
diameter, and almost 5 inches in 
ita shorter diameter across the 
mouth, and stands 4 inches high. 
Under the rim is a bevelled band, 
giving it something of an oma- 
niental character. Close by this 
mound, in a flat space, there were 

found at intervals a number of flat stones, from 6 to 12 inches 
under the surface, and below each stone there was observed 
what is described as " a carefully- rounded hole, about 6 inches 
deep by 10 inches broad, very smooth in the inside, and 
lined with about an inch tliick of a soft, black, adhesive 
substance, resembling a mixture of peat-moss and clay, and 
containing in the bottom a wliitish substance resembling 
bone ash." These phenomena thus imperfectly observed 
indicate in all probability a small cemetery of urns set in the 
ground, with stone covers, and having no mounds heaped 
over them. 

In 1821 a mound in the island of Uyea, in Shetland, 
yielded a group of six interments, each consisting of au um 
of this character fdled with burnt human bonea and ashes. 
Hibbert describes one of the unis as a well-shaped vessel, 
coRHtmcteil of a soft magnesian stone, having the bottom 
made of a separate piece, and fitted into its place by a groove.' 
> iit. Vttne noticw a ritnikr inaUnce in Orknej, tbs bottum being 
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In the montli of August 1863. when some excavatioaj 
were being made on the summit of an eminence called tht 
Meikle Heog, at Haroldswiuk, in the island of Unat, Shetland, 
for the purpose of planting a flag-stafi" as a fishing signal, tlie 
labourers broke into a place of sepulture formed of upright 
flagstones, and enclosing a number of skulls and bones. 
Further examination disclosed another cist similarly formed, I 
Unfortunately there is no record of the dimensions of thes 
cists. In the one last mentioned there were found a hun 
skull, some bones of the ox, and six urns or vessels of chloritidj 
schist ot steatite.' They were of different shapes and sizes, ai 
follows : — 

No. 1, a flat-bottomed vessel, with an unsymmetrics 
four-sided outline, the corners slightly rounded, and the sidefl| 
bulging from the bottom upwards, about 7 inches high. 

No. 2, a tolerably symmetrical four-sided vessel of sii 
form, but thinner and better made, measuring 5J inches Id 
length, 5i inches in width, and SJ inches high. 

No. 3, a rude thick-sided vessel of the same form, 
inches long, 4^ inches high, and 4^ inches wide. 

No, 4, a rudely-made and unsymmetrical vessel, oval i 
outline, flat-bottomed, the sides bulging from the bottom up? 
wards, and slightly contracting towards the rim, about '. 
inches in length, 3| inches in widtli, and 4 inches high. 

No. 5, a small cup-shaped vessel, oval in sliape, 4J inchefl 
long, 3 inches broad, and 2J inches high. 

No. 6, a rather neatly-made oval vessel, 4J inches 1 
and 4 inches wide at the brim, contracting to 2J inches long, 
and 2 inches wide at the base. It is the only one in the 
group which bears any ornament, the ornament consisting o 

formed of a lozetige-sbspcii (lioce of Btoiitt, fitted toto ita pUce by a groovi 
round ita circutiiferencB. 

' Theat veaselu aro figured and destriljed bj Mr, G. E. Robtrta iu the Mem 
Sac. Amhrop. Land., vol. i. p. 280. 
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two incised lines scored round the upper part of tLe vessel, 
iimnedintely under tlie rim. 

These burials in tlie Meikle Heog differ from all tlie 
others that liave been descrilwd, intismuch as they are burials 
unburnt. The character of the vessels ia also different, inas- 
much as they are not cinerary urns placed in the grave for 
ihc purpose of containing the burned hones of the interment 
But the general form of the vessels is similar to that of those 
which are found in Orkney and the Fair Isle, containing 
burnt bones, and the character of the ornament and the 
nature of the material of which they are made is ideoticaL 

Two vessels of atone, of the same irregularly oval shape, 
but slightly more ornate in character (Fig. 58), were turned 




up by the plough on the farm of Aucorn, in tlie pariah of 
[ "Wick, in Caithness, in 1853. The larger vessel is flat- 
[ bottomed, oval, and furnished with handles projecting from 

itii ends, it measures 17 inches in its longest diameter, and 
I 16 inches in its shortest diameter at the mouth, and stands 
1 13 inches high. The smaller vessel is without handles, 
I niea«nres 10 inches in greatest, and 9 inches in its least 
■ Bt tlie moutli, and stands 8 inches higli. Tlie 
r. onuuneutulion of hotli these vessels is similar in character to 
[ thai f f all the others, cousisling of incised lines drawn round 
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the outside, immediately below tlie rim. Unfortunately their 
contents were neither ejiamined nor preserved, but Mr. EhJnd 
states that it has been observed that the grain grows greener 
and richer on the spot where they were turned up than auy- 
wliere else in the field ; and he infers from this, as well as from 
the character of the vessels themselves, that they were 
deposited with an interment or intermenta after cremation. 

The largest vessel of this description which has been 
recorded is one which was presented to the museum in 
fragments in 1834. It was dug out of a mound called 
Willde's Knowe, in the island of Westray, in Orkney, and an 
account of its discovery, which has not been preserved, was 
read to the Society in April 1835. The form of the vessel is 
oval, narrowing from the brim downwards. The circumfer- 
ence of the upper part is about 6 feet, and the thickness of 
the sides of the vessel 1 J inches. The material is the same 
chloritic or steatitic stone of which the others are formed. 

These examples will suffice to show the general characte 
btics of this peculiar class of interments. They are inter- 
ments of bodies usually burnt, but sometimes unbumt ; 
usually placed in cisted mounds, sometimes singly, at other 
times in groups; and genei'ally unaccompanied by any 
manufactured article except the urns. The character of the 
urns is peculiar. They are not of clay, but of stone. They 
are not circular, but oval or irregularly four-sided in shapt 
They vary extremely in size, the largest known being 6 foi 
in circumference, and the smallest less than 5 inches long 
3 inches high. They are characterised by extreme simplicilg 
of form and decoration. When they are ornamented t 
decoration is confined to the scoring of two or more lie 
ondemeath the rim, and rudely parallel to it. Their i 
so far as ia at present known, is confined to Caithness. Orktu 
and Shetland, the area proper uf the old Norwegian Earldoi 
of Orkney. 
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Uma of ateatitic stone are of commoii occurrence in the 
burial mounds of the Viking time in Norway.^ But they are 
rarely placed in cists of atones, and they are usually accom- 
panied by such deposits of anns, implements, and omamentB, 
as have been described in the previous Lecture. This foim of 
burial, which is found in the area of the Norwegian colonisa- 
tion of the north of Scotland, is not completely comparable 
to the common form in Norway. But it presents as its 
characteristic feature the single point in which Norwegian 
btiriids of that period difler from all others. Nowhere else in 
Europe are urns of steatite the characteristic feature of any 
class of burials. In this respect, therefore, these nortliem 
interments in Scotland link themselves with interments of 

* A few notices of tlieae are ap[iended to sliow ths cliaracter of the 
tmriala :— At Hof, in the diatritt of HedeDHiarkaQ, round the ehurcli are 
nrenl graie-mounds. In some of these tliere were found, in 1342, four axe- 
itvlt, three spiar-headB, fraffmcnta of two double-edged BWorda, a pair of 
■U/TUpa, two bridle-bita, ten arrow. points, a fire-Bteel, fragnienta of a shield- 
bnai, a ring, a kind of piucort, and other fragments, all of iron, along with 
two renwts of steatite, the one having an iron handle, and the other contain- 
ing Imml bonca and oiidisod iron fragnionta. — Nicalayun'$ Korake Fom- 
Uvytingir, p. &9. In a circular grave-mound at Gaanlen, Ostre Aim, Hecleii- 
Itiark, tliore was found an urn or vesael of steatite vrith remains of ib< iron 
liBDdle, a two-edged enord contorted and broken into three pieces, a bent 
■ptai-head of iron, an iron axe-head, two ahield-hosaea of iron, a bridle-bit, a 
j»it of Wimips, a strap-buc'klo and two iron togs, a portion of a comb of 
bone, prettf long, and toothed onl; on one side, made of small piecoa of bono 
lidd between two alipa of bone riveted together, tvo heioispherical tabic- 
tnni ot bone, Hnd a sniaU figure in bone of an animal resembling a dog, In 
UiB um lay ashes. — Forfningcit for Nonke Fortidsmirtdtsmecrktri Bevaring, 
IBM, p. 6S. At Nordhy Sagbrug, Akcnhus, there were found in a small low 
gtaTB-monnil, the piocei of a bowl-shaped iim of steatite, 7 inches diameter. 
In irbich were ashes and burnt bones, and along with it a two-edged sword of 
Inin, the hlade SOJ indim long, a spcar-head, an aio-blade, and other iron 
tclira.— ^nvn, /or Jfaraica Forlida. Btv., 1807, p. 48. At Elaet, in Solum 
ptriab, prorlnco of Britsbirg, there was found a bowl-shajwd um of steatite 
ef tlie kind w eommonlf occurring in graves of the later Iron Age. It had 
U EtOD hank ronnJ the rim and an iron bow-handle, and iraa fuU of burnt 
boow.— /mn. /or Xunkt ForlitU. Scv., ISOS, \>. US. 
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the Viking time in Norway. But they are so far differen- 
tiated from the common Norwegian type as to constitute a 
distinct variety of that type peculiar to tlie area proper of the 
Norwegian colony which founded the earldom of Orkney in 
the time of the Scandinavian Paganism. 



I now pas8 to the description of another series of objects, 
having no distinct connection with interments, but poasossing 
associations and characteristics wljich also link them with the 
iiitmaion of the Norwegian element into the northern districts 
of Scotland. 

In the month of March 1858 a hoy, chasing a rabbit into 
a hole in the links of Skaill, in the parish of Sandwick, 
Orkney, found a few fragments of silver which had been 
unearthed by the rabbits at the mouth of their burrow. The 
news of this discovery soon spread in the neighbourhood, and 
a number of people having joined in the search, a large 
quantity of silver articles were found in the sand. Mr. 
George Petrie of Kirkwall (a zealous corresponding member 
of the Society of Antiquariea of Scotland) was speedily upon 
the apot, and fortunately succeeded in securing the bulk of 
the articles, which had become dispersed in various hands, 
and they finally found their way through the Exchequer to 
the National Museum, The aggregate weight of silver thua 
recovered amounted to 16 lbs. avoirdupois. 

The hoard, which had appai'ently been deposited in ( 
spot, consisted of three classes of objects — personal omamenti 
ingots of silver, and coins. The personal ornaments formed 
the bidk of the deposit. They were of three varieties — 
brooches, neck rings, and arm rings, all of silver. 

The brooches are of great size, and unusually heavy a 
massive in their construction. The metal is brittle, and mo< 
of them are more or less broken. The largest of those th( 
are entire (Fig. 59) consists of a plain penannnlar ring, ft 
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of a solid cylindrical rod of silver, J inch thick, the ring 
forming an incomplete circle GJ inches diameter, and termin- 
ating in hnlbous knobs, 
which are fumiahed 
with expansions giving 
them a strong resem- 
blance to thistle heads. 
These knobs are each 
l\ inches in diameter. 
Tliey have been cast 
hollow, with a short 
cylindrical collar at 
either side, through 
which the ends of tlie 
ring of the broocli pass, 
to be riveted at their 
terminations. A similar 
knob with similar collars 
at either side fits loosely 
on the ring of the 
brooch. Its upper part 
terminates in the con- 
ventional thistle head, 
and its lower part is 
prolonged into a stout 
pin of great length. 
Thia pin, which is fitted 
by a socket at its upper 
end upon a projection 
of the bulbous head, is, 
like the ring of the 
brooch, a solid rod of 
lumunered silver, cylindrical in the upper part, passing 
iDto a squarish sectioQ in the middle of its length, and 



Fig, ( 
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tapering gradutilly to a bluntisli point. The total length 
of the pin from head to point is 15 inches. The only 
parts of the brooch that are ornamented are the knobs 
and their collars, and the tenniQal expansions which give 
their suggestive resemblance to thistle heads, The spherical 
surfaces of the knobs are plain on one hemisphere, and 
the other is decorated with engraved designs of zoomoi-phic 
character (Figs. 71-73), to which I shall direct attention at a 
subsequent stage, for the purpose of determining the typical 
relationship of the style of ornament. The collars are 
decorated by a series of bauds of engraved parallel lines, 
passing obliquely across the spaces they fill. The terminal 
expansions are decorated with triangular spaces, filled with 
parallel lines, and alternating with spaces that are plain. 

Another brooch, the pin of which is gone, is a similar 
ring of hammered silver, ^ inch thick, and 6J inches diameter, 
with bulbous knobs, which are plain, though the collars and 
terminal expansions are ornamented with a T-like fret, and 
with bands of triangles filled with parallel lines. 

Among the other brooches there are three which present &.« 
different variety in the ornamentation of their bulbous ex- m 
tremities. The largest of these is formed of a solid cylindrical 
bar of silver, f of an inch in thickness, bent into an incom- 
plete circle 8 inches in diameter, and terminating in bulbous 
expansions 1| inches in diameter. The pin of this brooch is 
gone, but if it bore the same proportion to the diameter of 
the ring as is exhibited by that of the brooch first described, 
it could not have been much under 20 inches in length. 
bulbous knobs of this brooch are differently ornamented i 
their opposite hemispheres. The surface of the one hei 
sphere is covered with a pecuUar prickly omamentati(n 
which intensifies their su^estive resemblance to thistle hea 
These prickles have been cut out of the solid. They i 
square at the base, cylindrical, and slightly tapering at t 
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points. They stand somewhat over an eighth of an inch in 
height, and each has been separately finished in the upper 
part by a hollow drill. The opposite hemispheres of the 

I bulbs are ornamented by engraved circular patterns of 

' interlaced work (t'ig. 68), and the collar of the expanded 
part is also ornamented with a miming pattern of interlaced 
work (Fig. 70.) 

The second of these three brooches (Fig. 60), is equally 

I massive and handsome, 

V thongh smaller. The ring 
solid cylindrical bar 

I of silver, J inch in thick- 
, bent into an incom- 

I pletc oval 5J inclics in 

I diameter. The bulbous euds 

I of the penannular ring are 
decorated on the one hemi- 
sphere with the prickly 

I ornament wluch has just 

1. been described, and on the 

r other hemisphere by a T- 
shaped fret, enclosed in a 
circle placed in a lozeuge- 
shaped space, bordered by 
incised lines, as shown in 
the woodcut under the figure 
of the brooch. 

The third of these 
brooches consists of a pen- 
annular ring, formed of a 
solid cylindrical rod of silver 
J inch thick, and 6J inches 
Dieter. It wants the pin, 
mt the head, which is still on the ring, is rurnishcd with i 
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tapering projection, wliidi fitted into a. socket in tbe upper end 
of the pin. The bulbous extremities are not ornamented on 
one hemiaphere witli the prickly ornament, but have the one 
hemisphere plain and the other decorated with patterns of 
zoomorphic character (Figs. 75 and 76), while the bulbous 
head of the pin, which still remains on the ring of the brooch, 
has the remarkable anthropomorphic ornamentation shown in 
Fig. 77, and on the circular top of the pin-head is seen the 
interlaced ornament show: 
in Fig. 69. 

Another brooch with bul- 
bous extremities, which also 
wautfi the pin, has il^ bulbs 
plain. Along with these 
bulbous ring-brooches there 
are other three examples of 
tbe same type which present 
variations in the form of the 
extremities of the pin and 
tlie penannular ring. 

The largest of these (Fig.-' 
01) consists of a solid cylin- 
drical rod of silver, J inch 
in thickness, bent into an 
incomplete circle 5 inches in 
diameter. The pin, which 
wants the point, has a bulb*. 
OU9 head of tlie same 
racter as those previoi 
described, but the prickly ornamentation ia merely indical 
by incised lines crossing each other diagonally. Tbe other 
hemisphere of the bulbous head of the pin is decorated with 
A circle enclosing an equal-armed rectangular cross. Tlte 
top of the pin presents a similar ornament, which might 




Fig. 61.— Silier Brooch found i1 
(G iurbes dUaniehsr), 



hich 
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I described as a St. Andrew's Cross ; but there is nothing in the 
I character of either of these figures which might not be present 
I in a purely geometric ornament, and they need not therefore 
1 be supiwsed to possess a symbolic significance. The ends of 
the penannular ring of the brooch, instead of being furnished 
with bulbs, are shghtly flattened and expanded, and their 
omatuentation consists of a simple dotted margin, with a 

t triplet of larger dots placed in triangular form at the ex- 
tremities of the expansions of the ring. 
Other two brooches of this form are smaller, and their 
pins have no bulbous heads, but are simply looped on to the 
ring of the brooch. The smaller of the two is perfectly plain ; 
the larger haa the expanded ends of the ring ornamented 

»with zoomorphic uiterlaced work, slightly engraved in the 
silver with a very fine point. 
It is thus evident that the special peculiarity of 
tliese brooches is their excessive size, their inassiveness 
and solidity of construction, the bulbous form of tlieir 

I terminal expansions, and their prickly and engraved omar 
mentation. 
"We pass now to the examination of the neck and arm 
Tings found with them. The commonest form of the neck 
IJogs is a circlet of about 5 inches diameter, composed of a 
Mries of thicker and finer strands, twisted spirally together, 
and passing at the ends into flattened expansions, terminating 
in hooka. One, SJ inches diameter (Fig. 62), is composed of 
I two thick strands, spirally intertwisted with two sets of finer 
wires, each set consisting of a plait of two very thin wires. 
Bordered by a single fine wire on each side. Tliese lie in the 
I'ltonows of the twists between the thicker strands, and add 
■ greatly to the beauty of the necklet The ends of all the 
inds are united together, fonning terminal flattened ex- 
tensions, which are provided with recurving hooks to fasten 
I ring when worn. There are ten examples of this type, 
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difTering only in the arrangements of thicker stranda, wid 
twisted wires of various degrees of fineness. 

Another variety, au example of which is shown in Fig. 6 
is formed of seven hammered rods of eq^uol thickness, cloa 




—Nock Ring of Silver found 

interplaited like the thong of a whip. The central portion of 
the ring ia a solid knob, oval in shape, from which the strands 
decrease in thickness towards the extremities, where they are 
soldered together and drawn out into a cylindrical tapering 
rod, which is coiled into a spiral termination, and the two 
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emis recurvetl ao as to liocik into each other when tlie ring 
was worn. 

Another of these interpUiteil rings (Fig. 64) is formed of 
three plaits of two strands each, spirally twisted togetlier, 




Fig. 63.— Neck King of Silver found nt Skaill. 



Ituid intertwisted with douhle strands of very small wires, 
I also plaited together, which lie in the interstices of the larger 
Iplaits. The Uiicker wires taper slightly towards theextremi- 
\Uea. where they are soldered into solid flattened ends, one of 
(which terminates in a hook, while the other is furnished with 
1 eyo to fasten the ring when worn. The Hattened ends are 
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ornamented with punched triangular depressions, having ] 

raised dot in the centre. 

There are two of the arm rings which are of t1 




Fig. 6i.— N«ck Ring fouud at SkaiU (fj 



construction as the neck rings. Both are closed rings, tliouj 
both are treated with respect to their oruament as if th^^ 
were pcnannular. One is formed of a series of thick strands 
and finer wires, spirally intertwisted. The other (Fig. 65) is 
of more elegant design. It is 3 J inches in its inner diameter, 
and is formed of four sets of two strands of mre, each set J 
being separately twisted, and the four double twists inters ' 
twisted spirally. The strands decrease in thickness from the 
middle of the armlet towards the ends, where they are soldered 
to a bar, formed into the semblance of two animal's bends, 
gra3i>ing in their mouths tlie part which forms the junction ■ 
between Uie penannular ends of the ring. 
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Besides these neck rings and armlets formed of inter- 
twisted rods and wires, there were in the hoard twenty-five 
solid penannidar rings of silver, bent to an elongated oval, 




and tapering slightly towards the extremities. Tliey vary in 
size from 2i to 3^ inches in the long diameter, and are thus 
of a size sufiicient to enclose the wrist. They are either 




Fig. ee,''Anti3iit of Silver found ■! Skuill (3) itiirhea •lluueter). 



k quadtongular or circular in section, and, except in one 
I instance, they bear no ornament whatever. The soHtar)' 
■ exception (Fig. 6C) is ornamented by a scries of triangular 
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markings impreaseil by a. punch, having three dots in ttri 
field. Another armlet of a different form (Fig. 67) is a flu! 




Fist Arm Band toasA at Skalll (2] mcb» illunelet), 



thin band of silver, 'wider in the middle than towards tbt 
ends, and terminating in a hook at one extremity, the otlierl 
being broken. This example is the only one of its kind iam 
the board. It is also ornamented with a double row ( 
impressed triangles, having two dots in the field. 

With these personal ornaments of various kinds, whidkl 
constituted the bulk of the hoard, there was a small quantity 
of bullion, and a few coins. 

The bullion consisted of a number of ingots of ailvei 
some entire, others cut, and a quantity of fragments < 
brooches and arm-rings chopped up into small pieces, as i 
with an axe or chisel. The lai^eat ingot is SJ inches isa 
length, and weighs 1089 grains. 

The coins were few — at least few were recovered — - I 
although from their small size and thinness they were more 
liable to be overlooked in the hasty and promiscuous grubbing 
of many treasure-seekers. One is a St. Peter's penny struck 
at York, of tenth century date. Another is a penny of King 
j^thelstan (a.d. 925), struck at Leicester. All the otbere are 
Asiatic, of the time when the scat of the Mohammedai 
Caliphate was at Cufa or Bagdad. Three of tliese Cufiei 
coins belong to the Ahbaside Caliphs, and seven to the 'J 
SHDianian dynasty. Tliey range in their dates between aa J 
887 and 945, and the places of mintage, sliJI legible, t 
Al-sbash, Bagdad, and Samarcand. 
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Let lis now group the characteristics of this deposit. It 
s a heard biiried in the earth, but with no indication of its 
having been in any way connected with the rit«3 of sepulture. 
It is a lai^e hoard, altogether amounting to 16 lbs, in weight. 
It is entirely of silver, and consists of personal ornaments, 
ingota, and coins. The oraaments are brooches, neck rings, 
and arm rings. The brooches are of penannular form, but 
differ in their character from those we have learned to 
recognise as distinctively Celtic. The neck rings and arm 
rings present no features of a specially Celtic character. Tlie 
coins are Cufic and Anglo-Saxon, dated mostly in the end of 
the ninth and the first half of the tenth centuries. 

No similar hoard has been discovered in any other part 
of Scotland. But in its general composition the Skaill 
board resembles a considerable number of other hoards of 
sitnilar articles which have been found in other countries. 
They are most abundant in the eastern parts of Sweden, less 
common in Norway, and of occasional occurrence in Denmark. 
In none of these countries has there been found a hoard 
consisting of such a large number of personal ornaments as 
that found at Skaill, but the forms and the character of the 
ornaments found in these hoards of silver, associated with 
mintages of the ninth and tenth centuries, are always the 
same. The specialty of these hoards so found in Scandinavia 
is tliat they are largely composed of Cufic and Anglo-Saxon 
coins.' The personal ornaments associated with them con- 
sist for the most part of large rings for the neck, formed of 
intertwisted rods and wires ; arm rings of similar character, or 
of solid bars, circular or quadrangidar in section, bent into 
a penannular oval, and ornamented with the peculiar triangu- 
lar patterns impressed by a punch, with dots in the field. 
The brooches, with long pins and bulbous ends like thistle 

' UfiwaHB nf 20.00(1 Cufic and 15,000 Anglo-Saioa coiiii. Lbvb h*'i>n 
' •l>tll&«nit*d ^lu liuanU of this poriml in Sweden tlaat, 
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heads, are less common, but occur occasionally ia such lionrds 
in all the tliree Scandinavian countries. In many of the 
hoards there are also ingots, and dismembered ornaments cut 
and hammered into lumps of mere bullion. " This fact," saya 
Hildebrand, " shows that they had no value with the people 
who possessed them, except the intrinsic value of the metal." 
Weighing scales and weights are sometimes also found with 
them, and close examination reveals the fact that the orna- 
ments and portions of ornaments have been often tested vith 
a cutting instrument to try their purity. This again reveals 
the trafficker rather than the plundering YJking, who carries 
off his spoil without any such careful examination; and, 
according to this view, Mr. Hildebraud concludes that the 
silver ornaments and the Cufic coins must be considered a 
equally foreign to Scandinavia. " There can be no doubt, 
he says, " that these ornaments, ingots, and lumps of silver 
were brought with the coins from Asia, where silver is mora 
easily obtained than in the northern parts of Europe." With 
reference to this conclusion it may be remarked that while 
the derivation of the Cufic coins needs no demonstration, and 
while it may be admitted that other products of the Arab 
civilisation of the time were brought by the same stream of 
commerce through Eussia to the Scandinavian countries, and 
thence to Scotland, England, and Ireland, it still remains to 
be shown that these silver ornaments are Oriental in their 
origin. This can only be demonstrated by showing that they 
are allied by their forms and ornament to the Oriental types 
of that period ; or, if this cannot be done, it must at least be 
shown that tliey differ so widely in form and ornament from 
the types of the western lands in which they are found as to 
forbid the supposition that they may be of western origin. 

We have no knowledge of the types of personal orna- 
ments in use in Asia at the time indicated by the dates of 
mintage of these Cufic coins. It is impossible, therefore, to 
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establuh the Oriental origin of these silver ornaments by 
demonstrating their identity of type with Oriental ornaments 
of that perioiL The question which remains for discussion, 
therefore, is, whether their forms and ornament present such 
. to the forms and the ornament of any of the western 
countries in wliich they are found, as will correlate them with 
known types of native origin. 

In 1840 a large hoard of silver ornaments, weighing 
upwards of a thousand ounces, along with a quantity of silver 
coins, from six to seven tliousand in number, was tliacovered 
concealed in a leaden chest, and buried in the soil at Cuerdale, 
near Preston, in Lancashire. The coins consisted chiefly of 
Anglo-Saxon pennies, with a few of French and some Cufic 
mints, and the inference from the data they afford is that the 
deposit was probably made at some time subsequent to the 
commencement of the tenth century. The personal orna- 
ments in the hoard consisted chiefly of rings of various sizes 
and of similar character to those that have been described 
as occurring in the deposit at Skaill. Some of the larger 
rings were composed of interplaited rods and twisted wii'es 
like those from Skaill, and tlie solid rings were also orna- 
mented witli patterns produced by impressions of a triangular 
punch, witli dota in the iield. There were also some frag- 
ments of the peculiarly- shaped brooches, with bulbous knobs 
and prickly ornamentation. One object in the hoard was 
iListincUvely Scandinavian — a small Thor's hammer of silver, 
audi as were commonly worn as amulets in the heathen time. 
Among the fragments described at the time as incapable of 
being determined, there are four which may now be said 
with certainty to be portions of penannular broodies of the 
distinctively Celtic fonn. This Celtic relationship was not 
perceived l>y Mr. Hawkins (who described them), except in 
one instance, which he recognises as " so much resembling 
tlie patterns on early crosses and architectural remains, that 
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it 13 difficult to assign to it any other than a Northern origin."'! 
But hia general conclusion is that " it is scarcely consistent 1 
with sound reasoning upon all the facts of the case to assign 
any but an Oriental origin to these objects." In this he is 
supported by Mr. Worsaae, who saya that as these silver 
oruaments are not found in the west of Europe except in 
association with Cuflc coins, and do not occur at all in the 
interior or southern parts of Europe, he regards it as without _ 
doubt that Mr. Hawkins Las been perfectly right in giving ai 
Oriental origin to at least a great part of the silver omamenti 
found at Cuerdale. 

Setting aside these conclusions, in bo far as they t 
merely conjectural, it appears established that the area ovei 
which tliese deposits of silver omamenta are found is Umite 
to the three Scandinavian countries and the British Isles, Ifi^ 
is certain that among the ornaments so found some i 
distinctively Scandinavian, and others distinctively CeltioJ 
while the remainder, which constitutes the bulk of tlu 
deposits, is of unknown derivation, but has been conjecUirally " 
assigned to an Oriental origin, on account of its association 
■with the Cufic coins. I therefore proceed to the examination 
of these objects which are of undetermined origin, with the J 
view of ascertaining the special characteristics and relationi 
of their form and ornament, 

I have already remarked that the form of these bulbous 
brooches is that whicli is distinctive of the Celtic brooch — 
penannular, with expanded ends. Its special peculiarities 
are exaggerations of the specialties of form by which the 
Celtic type is distinguished from all others; and in this 
respect the form assumed by these bulbous brooches, though 
Celtic in type, is so strongly differentiated from the purely 
Celtic form, that it may be regarded as a distinct variety. No 
other form of brooch is so huge and massive, with such a | 
length of pin, The Celtic brooch-maker was so much more J 
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of an artist than tbe mere silversmith that he flattened the 
ring of the hrooch and broadened its tenniual expansions in 
order to provide space for the elaborate surface decoration in 
which he delighted. The maker of these bulbous brooches, 
on the other hand, is so mucli more of the silversmith thau of 
the artist that the bulk of bia work is merely finished with 
the hammer — the ring and the pin are beaten into form, and 
the expansions made globular instead of fiat. The form of 
these brooches, therefore, agrees with the Celtic fonn iu its 
main features, its penaunular character, and its length of pin, 
loosely looped on the ring of the brooch. 

But if tlie form of these brooches be thus closely allied to 
the Celtic form, their ornament is no less closely allied to the 
Celtic system of ornamentation. The peculiar prickliness of 
the bulbs, which is the most marked feature of their character, 
ia not distinctively Celtic, but a suggestion of it is occasionally 
found on Celtic silver-work, as, for instance, ou the almost 
globular bead of a Celtic hrooch in the National Museum, and 
on a gold brooch found near Coleraiue.' But the reverse 
hemispheres of the bulbous terminations of the Skaill 
brooches, which present this prickly omameutation on the 
obverse, are also decorated with engraved designs. These are 
of two varieties, simple interlaced ribbon patterns anil 
Koomorpbic patterns. Tbe character of tbe interlaced work so 
closely resembles the Celtic style that it may be said to be 
more Celtic than Scandinavian. The character of the 
zoomorphic work, on tbe other hand, is more Scandinavian 
than Celtic, and is suggestive of tbe stylo and treatment of 
the designs on the Manx crosses, while it more closely 
resembles some of tbe more characteristic designs of the 
purely Scandinavian metal-work of the heathen time. 

The interlaced work ia present on the reverse hemispheres 
of tbe bulbs of one of tbe largest of the prickly broeches, in tbe 
' Tha gold liroocli U flgUMtl in tlic Ulder Journal, vol It. p. 1. 
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fonn of a circular pattern (Fig. 68) which is common in Celtio 1 
work, and may be seen on several of the sculptured mi 
ments of the east coast of Scotland. Another circular pattern \ 
of interlaced work (Fig. 69), differing in ita construction, but i 





Tig. 88. — (Srculsr pattern on reverw Pig. 89. — Ciruulur pattern on the 1 

of the bulbs of the brooch de- of the pin of brooch, dsAcribed pp. I 

scribed p. SO (actual ■!»). 81-82 (actual alia). 

possessing the Celtic peculiarity of the divided bands, is found j 
on the head of the pin of another brooch. The collars of the I 
first- mentioned example are also surrounded by bands of I 
interlaced work in a running pattern (Fig, 70), which is j 
common on Celtic stone and metal work. 



brooch describwl p 



The zoomorphic patterns consist mostly of animal forms, J 
which are treated in a freer manner than is usual in Celtio 
work. One of these occupying the reverse of a Bingle bulb 
with prickly ornament, is shown in Fig. 74 The irregularity ' 
of the design, its want of balance and symmetry, and the 
tendency of the interlacemeuta of the intertwisted members 
to break off in scroll-like terminations, are all features which 
are usually present in Scandinavian work, and as usually . 
absent in tlie work of the pure Celtic school The body of 1 
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the beast, seen sideways, is outlined with a double line, as ia 
usual in the Celtic style. Its head is thrown back, its mouth 
open and tongue protruding ; a single tooth appears in each 




jaw. Its feet are furnished with two toes, and its tail and 
crest, convoluted with the body and limbs, terminate iu 
irr^ular serolls. The patterns on the bulbous terminations 
of AQOlher brooch (Figa 71, 72, 73), have a curious tesem- 




Tig. 72,— Ornamenl on bulb of brooch, shown u Fig. 6B (aetnul Ozt). 



blauce to this one, wliile presenting points of difference. It is 
the same beast, almost in the same attitude, but differing in the 
treatment of the details in both representations. In Fig. 72 
Uie body of the beast is covered with scale-like markings, and 
the same tendency of the convolutions of the crest to break 
off in scroll like terminations is visible iu both. The figure 
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on the bulbous head of the pin of this brooch (Fig, 73) diffi 
from those on the bulbous terminations of its ring in beingi 




Fig. 73. — On the pinhead at 
bnracli, BhowQ u Fig. 59 
(■ctiul ike). 

more bird-like than beast-Hke, and its convolutions motttl 
broken into indefinite scrolls and whirls. It is noLiceabla 
however, that the crest, the eye, and the two-toed foot of thi 
bird-like 6gure are the same as those uf the beast whichl 
appears in the patterns previously described, and re-appears inl 
conjunction with a more remarkable figure ou another broochfl 
(described pp. 81-82) in the Skaill deposit. The tigurea onitl 
bulbous terminations (Figs. 75, 76) are finely engraved. Thq 





Fig> Tfi.— On one of llie bulbs 
(ftctiul size). 

represent the same beast which is figured on the others, withi 
but slight variations of detail, but the bulbous buod uf tho pin J 
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' sliowB quite a remarkable deviation from tlie general form 
of these representations. Instead 
of the conventional beast, we 
see here (Fig. 77) a quasi- 
human figure worked up into a 
pattern of interlacements. The 
treatment of this anthropomorphic 
form is peculiar. It presents a 
bearded face, which is curiously 
elongated and triangular in out- 
line ; the nose is represented by a 




Fig. 77, — On ths balbons hi«rl 
it tixe pin (wtiul bIu). 



curved line, and the evea 




connected by double lilies 
across the upper part of 
the nose. The hands are 
hound with interlace- 
ments, and the body is 
treated as the bodies of 
the beasts coiumouly 
used for zoomorpbic 
patterns. This bearded, 
broad-n osed , goggl e-ey ed 
figure has no Celtic re- 
latiouH, but wc meet with 
the same typical face in 
Scandinavia, occaaion- 
ally placed in association 
with zoomorpbic pat- 
terns, which are almost 
identical with those of 
the Skaill brooches in 
motive and style. 

For instance, the 
motive and the style of 
tlie decoration of au 
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iron axe-head (Fig. 78), inlaid with Bilver, which waa 
found in a grave-mouud of the heathen time called the 
Mammen How, near Viborg, in Denmark,' are almost 
identical with those of the engraved designs on the SkaiUa 
brooches. Tliere is the same scale-covered bea^t, in the samftr 
attitude, rendered with the same conventionality of treatment 
and the convoliitiona of the tail and crest which interlac 
with the limbs and body of the creature exhibit the samej 
tendency to break off in scrolls. In the upper port of ths:l 
axe we have the same triangular, broad-nosed, go^le-eyedB 
face which also appears on one of the brooches from SkailLl 
The same face appears on the pendants representing Tho/BB 
Hammer, which are occasionally fomid in hoards of pcrsonati 
ornaments of the heathen period in Scandinavia. They a 
usually of silver, sometimes paroel-gilt, and decorated with* 

' In I.Iiia rsm&rkable sojmlture the body was round in a {lit 6 feet Iieneaftfl 
the natural aurfac^e, under the centre o( the mound, kid in n chest c 
■trusted of oaken planki, axe-dntSBed, and fastaQed togutlier with large rotindT| 
headed iron naila. The vhost had aomewhat ot the Torm o( a closed bad- I 
■teod, for it was supported hy six posts driven ioto the soil at the bottom of 
the pit On the bottom planks or this rongh bedstead the skeleton lay 
extended on cushions filled with feathers, with the head to the north-cast. 
It hod been clothed in gannenta worked with gold thread, of eicessivo rich- 
ness and beauty. Tlie fragmeuts jircserreil include portions of a ^rdle of ' ] 
Bilk, ornamented with fretwork and gold tisgiio ; a mantle of woollen cloUi, < 
with a band of foliageous srroll-work interwoven with fignrcs of human headi 
and hands, and further orDamented with figures of animals, and jisttems 
worked in gold thread ; and portions of culls or bracelets, also of silk, 
ornamented with gold thread. In the interior of the chest or bedstead, along 
with the skeleton, there were found the fragments of a sword and S(.'alibard, 
with its mountings, inlaid with silver, and two axes, of which the one was 
plain, the other inUid with zoomorphiv psttams in silver, as shown in Fig, 78. 
On the lid of the chest there stood at the one end a cauldron of thin brass, 
two buckets, constructed of oaken staves hooped with iron, and at the other 
end Is; a wax candle. 22 incbei in hogth. which hod burned for some timo, [ 
probably during the funeral cfrcmonic*. — La sepulture dv Hammuo, par J, 
J. A. Worsaae, in the Memoira lU la SoeUU EoyaU da Antiqwiim du Korti 
Copenhagen, 1870. 
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Fig. 79.— Tlior'* Huniaor in 
lum, SwwlHa (actual li 



filigree work. One of these (Fig, 79), fouml io Skaiie, 
Sweden, bearing the typical 
face with the goggle-eyes and 
the bar between them, is here 
figured of the actual size.^ 
The same face occasionally 
occurs on Ilunic monuments 
of the heathen time. It is 
seen on a stone 5 feet high 
by 3 feet broad, and from 2 to 
16 inches thick, at Skjem, in 
North Jutland (Fig. 80), which 
13 here reproduced from the 
engraving given by Professor 
SwphcDS, who thus describes 
the figure: — "In the centre is the head of Thor, wild and 
bearded, Xliere is no manner of doubt that he is here intro- 
duced and invoked to bleaa and protect the deceased and his 
tumulus, grave-stone, and funeral-marks." That the face is 
really intended for that of Thor appears to be demonstrated 
by its occurrence upon the small amulets representing Thor's 
Hammer in silver, and by sucli monumental sculptures as 
tliat on a stone at Aby, in Sodennanland, Sweden (Fig. 81), 
where a similar face, though less conventional in treatment, 
occurs in association with a sculptured representation of a 
Tiler's Hammer. But it is quite immaterial to our present 
purpose to determine whether this peculiar type of face is 
more of a mythological conception than a conventionality of 
art. The point which concerns onr iu<|uiry is that we have 
localised the typical form defiuitely within the Scandinavian 
aree, and demonatrat«(l its association with the art of tlie monn- 
B and the metal work of the Scandinavian heathen time, 

bud the two rulloning figures are coiiied fnini l^rvHiwr Btcphon's 
W Tkundavr; Copenliflgoii, 1876, folio. 
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The general result of thia examination of the typical forafl 
and ornamentation of these bulbous brooches is that they are 1 
found to possess features that are Celtic, in combination with J 
features that are distinctive of the art of the Scandinavians 




heathen time. The obvious inference is that the birthplat 
of the type is to he looked for in aa area tu which tbo popula^ 
tion were partly Celtic and partly Scandinavian in theii| 
extraction. At the period iudicaled by the range in date q 
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tliese silver hoards,' and for a considemble time previous to 
the earliest date assignal to them, this was the character of 
the niixe<l race of the Oall- 
gael of the Western Isles, 
and it was also to a certain 
extent the character of the 
inhabitants of the northern 
isles of Orkney and Shet- 
land, though there the Celtic 
element was feeble and the 
northern element strong. 
But this is precisely the 
nature of the mixed art of 
these brooches. It is more 
northern than Celtic, and 
seeing that the deposit is 
found in the very area where 
this was the special character of the population, the conclu- 
sion seems irresistible tliat the type is the product of the area 
in which it is found. There is no evidence whatever of its 
having come from the east — no evidence of its having come 
from Scandinavia itself. The only other example of the type 
that has occurred in Scotland — the plain bulbous brooch of 
silvered bronze — which was found with a heathen burial in 
the island of Eigg (Fig. 43), also occurs within the area of 
the mixed population. A few specimens have occurred 
sporadically in England,* but there they are confined to the 
north-western area — that is, the portion adjacent to the 

' Th« ipliruxiitiato datia of the boards wc indiciitiHi b; ttie coina hand 
with tbom. 

Batjilw tli« IrngmenlK that occurrBd in the Cuerdalo hoard, two entire 
I broocliel of Ihia lyiw jiav* Iwm ruunit iu EiiKland~niie near Kirby Looidale, 
I in WcatmoreUnil. 5} Inchm dtametfir ; and one near Penrith, in Cuinberland, 
I which !• the brgot on rwotd, tbo tiog being 8| iiubea in dinmetsr, the pin 
I SI ioehe* long, and tha weight of the whole brooch 26 ooncoi ftToirdupoin. 
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insular territories possessed by the Norse colonists of the 1 
Western Isles, A few specimens Iiave been found in Ireland, 
chiefly isolated, but in one remarkable instance associated 
with brooches and other metal work of pure Celtic types.' 
In Scandinavia itself they do not occur in such abundance aa 
to suggest that they were common ornaments characteristic 
of the people or the time. While, therefore, they are partially 
Scandinavian in the character of their art, they occ 
sparsely in the Scandinavian countries that they cannot ba | 
considered as products that are (;haracteristic of that area, < 
indigenous to it, and their presence in such limited numbcra ] 
in the archreological deposits of Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark, is not inconsistent with the conclusion that the type I 
may have had its birthplace in the Scandinavian colonies I 
planted in Celtic soil, between whom and the fatherland | 
there was always such a closely-knit connection and ( 
tinuous intercourse. 

In passing finally tmta the examination of these brooches, I 
it may be desirable to refer briefly to the materials composing J 
the dress in wliich such gigantic ornaments were worn. The I 
perishable nature of these materials precludes the possibility J 
of obtaining such specimens of them a^ would sufflce to show J 
the form and appearance of the gannents themselves. But J 
there are occasional instances in which tlie natural circum- 1 
stances of the deposit have been more than usually favour- 1 
able to their preservation, and there may be cases in which I 
exceptional carefulness in the examination of these circiiin-1 
stances may preserve not only the texture but even the form I 

' Ouf of tlieso broocLBfl occiirred in tie remirksble lioonl of nilvpr olyw 
fuDml JD the Knth of Kwrasto, Anlagh, in Lioierick, in I86S. The bmri'l 
OoiuisIM of a silver chklico of oxquiiito beauty, one othpr veMsl of broon^ M 
three braoi^hw of pare Celtic type, decorated like the (chalice with iiilorlsoadl 
designs in panels, tu the best style of the art, ftnd ■ fotuth brooch of t^ 
bulbous or " tbietle-hfaded " form. — 7WR*acttoiuq/(A« /foyn^ /ri>AJ«a(fai*ir,1 
vol. xav, p. 133. 
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and ajipearance of the garmont. I have already alluded to 
the fact that small portions nF the dress from a grave of the 




[ VUdiig time in the island of Eiyg exhibit dbtinctly tho 
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texture of the woollen fabric, aud retain portions of ital 
mountings of fur. Similar discoveries in Denmark andl 
Norway have established the truth of the Saga nan-atives,! 
wbich testify to the excessive richness of the omameutation,] 
and the costly natui's of the materials of the dress of this 
period. 

The fact that a few examples from Scottish graves have" 
shown the possibility of obtaining even from tiieae perisb^le 
materials the tangible evidence of the form and fashion oWue 
garments that clothed the men and women who made and 
wore these ornaments, gives room for hope that with increas-J 
ing interest and greater care the products of future investiga-J 
tions may complete this evidence. In the meantime we havefl 
but one piece of dress which retains its form, and which nmyf 
with some degree of probability be attributed to the niixedl 
population of the Scandinavian colony. It is a hood of i 
coarse woollen fabric (Fig. 82), woven with a peculiarly* 
twilled texture, and decorated with a long fringe of pendent 
and knotted cords, formed by twisting the doubled end of si 
thread with two contiguous threads of the warp. It was duj 
up in a peat moss in the paiish of St. Andrews, in the maioifl 
laud of Orkney, many years ago, and came into the possessioaH 
of the late Mr. George Tetrio of Kirkwall, after whose deatitfl 
it was acquired for ttie National Museum, along with hiw~ 
general collection. It measures 32 inches in heiglit and 171 
inches in greatest width. The border to which the fringe Ja^ 
attached is 3 inches m width. The fringe itself is 15 inches 
in depth. The fabric of which the body of tlie hood is coioJ 
posed is worked in alternate strijiea, presenting at theirfl 
junction the appearance shown in tlie woodcut (Fig. 83).| 
The fringe of two-ply cords (Fig. 84), which is its moi" 
peculiar feature, presents a striking similarity to the fringt 
(Fig. 85) of a portion of Iho dress of a woman whose bodjJ 
was discovered in 1835 in digging peat« in the Mosa i 
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Horalflskjaer, in Jutland. The body, which was stretched on 
its hack, waa pegged down in the moss by hooked branches 
of treea driven into thu 
peat BO as to fasten down 
the legs and arms at the 
knees and elbows, and 
further secured by other 
branches placed across the 
breast and abdomen, and 
staked down at the ends. 
The dress was well pie- 
served when firet dis- 
covered, but only a few- 
rig. 88.— Portion of the Fabtie of ihe Hood, fragments were saved, and 
among them is a portion 
with a fringe of two-ply cords (Fig. 85), bearing a suggestive 
similarity to the fringe of the Orkney hood. This similarity. 





t Si.— Pint of till 



WooUm Fibric from the Uou of 
UnrmHHkjuT, Jutlud. 



MI far as it has any vnluo as an indication of relationship, 
links the Orkney Ei>ecimeu with the Scandinavian, and thus 
gives apparent ground for the inference that the hood may 
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belong to the period of the Scandinavian colonisation of thff 
islands, and that, like the brooches, it may represent a typical' I 
variety of head-dreas peculiar to the colony. 

The typical form of neck ring and arm ring (Figs. 64, G5)J 




Fig. SS. —Gold Unga foood >t Stcnoras (octiul site). 

wliicli IB associated with the bulbous brooches in these I 
hoards, composed of hammered rods and intertwisted wires I 
of silver plaited manifoldly, and formed into a circlet by | 
soldering the ends, docs not occur again in Scotland. But I 
it has obvious relations with a group of personal ornameuta | 
in gold, which present similar features of form and ■ 
struction. They are of Bnialler size than the silver rings, all I 
that are known being obviously finger-rings. 

Two of these (Fig. 86, Nos. 2 and 3) were dug up in the 1 
month of August 1879, in a field near the shore of the Loch | 
of Stenness, in Orkney, and are now in the National Museum. J 
The largest is formed of two double twists of gold wiies, 
hammered round, and tapering to ihe small ends, which ara I 
counected by a lozenge -shaped bezeL The smaller of the two | 
is composed of three strands of gold wire, similarly shaped ] 
by the hammer alone, and intertwisted, and the small ends J 
soldered together. Witli theni there were also found two j 
plain flat hoops or circlets of gold, of about an inch in 
diameter, J inch wide in the widest part, and tapering to the 
ends, which are unjoined (Fig. 86, No. 1). 

There is also in tlie Museum a hoard of gold objects of! 
this character, consisting of six Gngcr-riugs of plaited wirea; 
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a plain solid ring formed of a taporing rod (Fig. 87), with 
tlte ends unjoined, two portions of plaited rings cut off, and 
two portions of plain solid rings similarly cut. Two of the 
plaited rings (one of which is shown in Fig. 87) are formed 





87.— Gold Riiignfou 



of three wires each, intertwisted, and the ends soldered 
together; the wires or rods are simply rounded by the 
hammer and tapered to either end. The other four rings an; 
slightly larger. They are comijosed of eight wires, eacli 
similarly fashioned by the hammer alone, and ingeniously 
iuteqdaited, so tliat two strands of the pinit form a ridge 
all round the convexity of the ring, llie ends united and 
worked flat to form a bezel. Unfortunately we are unable to 
loculise this hoard more closely than that it was found some- 
where in the Hebrides. 

Another hoard of somewhat similar character was found 
in June 1SC3, in the island of ISute, about 300 yartls distant 
from the old church of St. Diane, in Eingarth. The hoard, 
which was deposited beneath 
n large stone, consisted of 
two gold rings, three long, 
narrow fillets of thin gold, 
a small ingot of silver (Fig. 
88), weighing 228 grains, and a number of silver coins, 
of which twenty-one were pennies of David I. of Scot^ 
land, throe of King Stephen, and one of King Henry 



Fig. 88.— Ingolt.fBiIvw(»cta8l»iio). 
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I. of England. Of the two gold rings, one (Fig. 89, No. 1) ii 
a plain solid ring, formed of a rod rounded by the hammer, j 





Fig. ee.—GalJ Ringn found in Bute (itclusi 



aud tapered to both ends, and the ends unjoined. The other,| 
shown in Fig. 89, No. 2, is composed of three similarly*] 
hammered rods or wires twisted together, and the ends joined! 
into a lozenge- shaped bezel. The largest of the three iiUeta ^ 
fouud with them is (Fig. 90) 17 inches in length, and about 
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-^Q inch wide in the coutrc, tapmiiy to both ends until it J 
expands into a small terminal loop. The others are similazv 
in form. They are scarcely thicker than stout writing-paper,! 
and the largest, though 17 inches in length, weighs only 5&fl 
grains. Their ornamentation consists of zig-zag runnin^l 
patterns, and beaded work in rejxni»a^. 

It is thus evident that this typical form of construction of \ 
personal ornaments in the precious tnetala by interplaiting ] 
and intertwisting slender rods of metal, rounded and tapered ' 
by the hammer alone, and their ends soldered together, comes | 
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Sown at least to the twelfth century, and appears in aasocia- 
tions in whicli tliere is no suggestion of an Oriental origin. 
Its area, so far as our present knowledge enables us to define 
it, appears to be limited to the northern and western isles, 
no well-anthenticated instance having been recorded fnam the 
mainland of Scotland. On the other hand, the area of the 
type extends eastwards into Scandinavia, but there the type 
itself is reganled as one which is not indigenous. 

The type of penannnlar arm ring, which is of rounded or 
quadrangular section, with tapering or slightly flattened ends, 
of which so many examples were associated witli the twisted 
rings and bulbous brooches in the Skaill hoard, has not 
occurred in any other metal than silver. Like the other 
typea associated with them, they have not been found in 
Scotland beyond the area of the Scandinavian colonisation. 
Within that area, however, they appear not unfrequeutly. 
Wallace records the discovery of a hoard of nine in one of 
the mounds at Stennis, in Orkney. Another hoard, of which 
tlie precise number is not given, was found in 1774 at 
Caldale, near Kirkwall, with a horn containing 300 silver 
pennies of Canute the Great. In 1830 six or seven were 
funod at Quendale, in Shetland, with a horn full of Anglo- 
Saxon coins of Ethelred, Ethelstan, Edwy, and Edgar. 

In 1850 a board of at least six were found in the island 
of Skye, but in circumstances of which there is no record. 




In 1872 a hoard of eight were found in a cist of stones in 
ur close to an ancient buiying-ground near whei'o the burn of 
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Battar enters the Pentlaad Futh, in Caitlmess. Oae of these 

is shown in Fig. 91. 

All these are similar in form to each other, and to the 
rings of the same type found in Scandinavia in asaociation 
with the other types of silver ornaments previously described. 
They are more frequently plain than ornamented, and when 
ornamented their decoration consists simply of a series of 
impressions formed by a triangular punch, with one, two, or 
three dots in the field. This species of ornamentation is only 
fonnd on these sUver ornaments in Scotland, but in Scan- 
dinavia it is common to them and to the oval bowl-shaped 
brooches of brass which were the characteristic persoi 
umamentsof the closing period of the Scandinavian Paganiai 

It follows from this enumeration of the characteristics 
form and ornament exhibited by the different varieties 
these silver ornaments which have been deposited in hoards' 
within the area of the Scandinavian colonisation of Scotland, 
that they possess a character which is distinctive and peculiar, 
being neither wholly Celtic nor wholly Scandinavian, but 
owing its individuality to an intermixture of characteristii 
derived from forms and systems of ornament which 
peculiar to each of these racial areas. 

The deposit of such hoards of ornaments and coin i 
custom more characteristic of the ScandinaWan than of 
Celtic area. IJeposits of this character may have been placed 
in the soil for simple concealment at any time, but they are 
much more frequent in this particular period than in any 
other, and there was a motive connected with the Pagan faitb 
of the people which may have operated to increase tlieir 
abundance. We learn from the Saga of Egil Skalagrimson 
that there was a belief among the Pagan Northmen tliat 
treasure thus buried during their lifetime would be available 
for use or display in the life to come. 

But whatever may have been the niauner or the moli' 
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of their concealment, the fact, which is of special importance 
for the purpose of the present investigation, is that they are 
for the most part relics which, by their forms and the 
characteristics of their art, are but feebly linked with the 
forms and art of the Celtic area in which they are found, and 
strongly linked by their art characteristics with the art of the 
Scandinavian Paganism, which was contemporary with the 
art of the Christian Celtic school. The soil in which they are 
found is within that area of Scotland which was occupied by 
a mixed population, composed of the two races whose special 
art instincts are visible in the mixed art of the objects — ^the 
dominant race, moreover, being that whose art is dominant in 
their decoration. 

The colonisation of the northern and western coasts of 
Scotland by the heathen Northmen forms an episode in the 
history of our country only second in importance to the 
earlier colonisation of its southern districts by the Bomans, 
and far surpassing it in the interest of its historical annals. 
Its archaeological interest may be estimated by the number 
and variety of the relics which have now been shown to 
belong to the Viking period of the Northmen in Scotland — a 
period of singular interest alike in connection with its history, 
its archaeology, and its art. 
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LECTURE III. 

(October 24, 1882.) 
THE CELTIC ART OF THE PAGAN PERIOD. 

In this Lecture I shall deal with certain groups of relics 
which present in their forms and their decoration features 
which we have learned to recognise, as distinctively Celtic. 

About the year 1820 a singular object was found in a 
morass on the farm of Torrs, in the parish of Kelton, Kirk- 
cudbrightshire. Having passed into the possession of Mr. 
Joseph Train, it was presented by him to Sir Walter Scott, 
and it still remains in the Museum at Abbotsford.^ It is of 
the form of an elongated mask (Fig. 92), somewhat resembling 
the frontal of a horse. It measures 10 J inches in total 
length, but the tip is apparently imperfect. Its breadth in 
a straight line across the lower margin is 3f inches, and 
about 8^ inches on the round outside. Its greatest breadth 
in a straight line across the back is 6 inches, and 11 inches 
on the round outside, immediately above the insertion of the 

* This and many of the other objects referred to in this Lecture have been 
described in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland by Dr. 
John Alexander Smith, who has specially illustrated the interesting relics 
which I regard as belonging to the closing period of Scotland's Paganism. 
They have been referred by Mr. Franks and others to a special school of art 
which they have denominated the ** Late Celtic," but from my point of view 
I must regard them as the work of the early Celtic school, which was the pre- 
cursor and parent of the greater school of Celtic art of the Christian time 
which 1 have already described. 
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homs. At a height of 3 inches above the lower atraight 
margin are placed two circular holes, one on each aide, each 
measuring 2 inches in diameter. From between these eye- 
like holes, and a little above the level of their centres, two 




Fig, M.— Itronio object fonnd 



curionsly curved, cylindrical, tapering boms spring close 
together on either side of the median line, llie diameter of 
each of the horns at the base ia If inch, and they rise to a 
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height of 8| inches to the top of the curve, the whole length 
of the perfect horns along the curve of the outer edge being 
16J inches. The horns are hollow, the whole object being 
formed of thin beaten bronze. 

Its ornamentation is as peculiar as its form. It CQnsists 
of a series of irregularly divergent spirals in rqHfvss^ work 
repeated symmetrically but not identically on either side of 
the median line of the front of the object These spirals or 
scroll-like figures are formed of curves which are long and 
flattened, passing suddenly into curves of quicker motion, 
and ending in volutes. These curves, though proceeding in 
the same direction, do not proceed at parallel or regular 
distances fix)m each other, but converge and diverge so as to 
endoee between them alternate spaces of var}'ing extent of 
surface. The spaces enclosed between the curves are raised, 
and the spaces enclosed by their convolutions are flat, but 
the raised spaces are modelled so as to express the confluence 
of solid curves of the peculiar forms already indicated. These 
trumpet and spiral scrolls, as they are called, enclosing ir- 
regularly formed curvilinear spaces, and producing designs 
which are similar but unsymmetrical, are repeated in different 
varieties of pattern on the outer sides of the horns (Fig. 93). 
In the terminal convolutions of the scrolls the curves are 
sometimes arranged so as to pnxluce a zoomorphic effect, 
which diffei's from the later zoomorj^liism of the metal-work 
of the Christian time and of the later manuscripts, in being 
more geometrical in form and character. The zcx)morphic 
termination of the horns has also more of a geometric char- 
acter than is usual in the Christian period. 

The object being incomplete, its purpose is not obvious. 
But it is suggestive of the probability of its having formed 
part of a helmet that Diodonis Siculus, writing only a few 
years after the conquest of Gaul by Julius Cassar, describes 
the military equipment of certain Gallic tribes as including 
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" bronze helmets with lofty projections rismg out of th^n, 
which impart a gigantic appearance lo the wearers; for 
upon Bome are fixed paits of horns, upon others the shapes 
of birds and beasts wrought out of the same metal" These 
homed hehnets are represented on some of the consular 




Fig. 63.— Pluor the Hama aad their Ornament. (l)The Tight honu (2) Zi 
morphic tonDiution of the right horn nxin IroDtwise, (S) The left bora. 

medals, and the whole descriptioD of the Gallic equipment 
is BO similar to what we know of the habits of the Celtic 
tribes of Britain, that it may be concluded that in this 
respect their customs may not have been greatly dissimi- 
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lar.' And, in point of fact, there ia in the British MuBeum a 
bronze headpiece found in the river Thames, near Waterloo 
Bridge, which, from its peculiar form, was at first considered 
to he a jester's cap. But Mr. Franks has shown that it ia 
military helmet of native workmanship. It consists of a cap of J 
thin bronze, with an additional plate at the back, decorated 
with scrolls of this pecuUar character in low relief, among 
which are cross-lmtched discs once coated with red enameL 
From each side of tlie cap projects a conical horn terminating, 
in a moulded button, and upon one side of the horn runa ft'i 
string of small projecting studs. 

It is therefore not improbable that this object at Abhol 
ford may have 
guaSl^^Sfit the front part of t 

military helmet, orJ 
uf a headpiece used J 
for display. SuchJ 
ii headpiece withi 
similarly large and I 
curving horns, t^nvl 
iiiiuatmg in similar | 
zoomorphic endings 1 
ia seen (Fig, 94) on"! 
the head of a worricn: I 

Fig, 94.-Bro.« Pl.ii.e founU in 0!M.d """^^ ^PP^'^ *° ^ J 

(actuni size}. engaged in mimiO'l 

combat with anotbai 
accoutred as fantastically as himself, and whose grotesqiM 
headpiece bears a resemblance still mote remarkable I 




' The comiuun donarius of the family Fum eihiliits a Irophy fanned ttl 
the honinl Lotiuct, the tunic ol'tnaU, the peculiarly oniamenleil oral ahial^ 
and tbe Urge war trumpet. On a denarius ut Semtia a Gaul wearing t] 
horned helmet appears aiming a back-huujeil blow wit^ his long BKonl at ft] 
RuiDUD aulsfcniiiBt. Theoame " Cornuti " it«eir is augjieiitive of thia pnmliati^^ 1 
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nnother bronze object of the Eiime character which I have 
cext to describe. Tliese representations occur on a brooiie 
plaque dug up in the island of Olaud, and they have 
therefore no necessary connection with the usages of the 
Celtic people. They merely show that in assigning such a 
purpose to these ohjecta we are not attributing to them a 
purpose to which they were never applied. But the special 
use of the object is really of no great moment for the pur- 




re (81 i>i 

pose of the preaent investigation. That purpose is fullilled 
wlivu wfi are enabled to say. from an examination of its 
epecial characteristics, that it has certam typical relations 
linkini; it with other objects, forming a distinct group and 
occupying a definite place in the series of types which char- 
acterise the area now termed Scotland. I therefore proceed 
to the description of other objects distinguished by the same 
cliarH«terietics. 
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At Liecbestown, in the pariah of Deskford, Banm 
about tbe year 1816. a remarkable relic (Fig. 95), now in the.1 
Banfl" Museum, was found in a mossy piece of ground, at aa 
deptli of about 6 feet, and reating on a bed of clay at the-l 
bottom of the moss. This object, which is equally peculiar! 




Fig. 96. — Plstag of thin bronie forming iwp»rBtB p«rl« of tbo ■ 

(!) 'Die lower jaw. (3) The [mlnle. (1 aiid E) roslvrior and IntvnJ view* [ 
of the palate, 

alike in respect to its form and ornamentation, is in the 
shape of a boar's head of thin beaten bronze 8J inches iu 
length by 5} in greatest breadth, Tlie lower jaw is mov- 
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able. The eyea are circular holes 1] incli in diameter. 
The whole head is formed of four platea of bronze, the snout, 
the palate, and the lower jaw (Fig. 96) having been each 
made separately, and attached to the posterior part of the 
head, which consista of an embossed plate bent to the shape. 
A disc-like plate, which was found with it, is now attached 
to the open back of the head, but does not quite fit, and it is 
doubtful wliether it had been so placed originally. The 
omamentatioQ of this singidar object is of the same char- 
acter as that of the Torrs bronze, hut simpler, being merely 
a series of trumpet-shaped ridges in repoussd work round the 
eyes. But this ornament, simple as it is, is quite sufficient 
to determine the relations of the relic to that general group 
uf objects of which it and the bronze from Torrs are the moat 
remarkable specimens. 

It is obvious that if these objects had any relation to 
military equipment, we ought to find the very peculiar art 
which is so conspicuous in their decoration, also exhibiting 
iteelf in the decoration of the weapons and other war-gear 
in use among the same people. Diodonis, in fact, informs tis 
that the Gauls used oblong shields as tall as the man, and 
painted after a peculiar fashion. Some of these shields, he 
also says, had figures of animals in relief of bronze, not 
merely for ornament but also for defence, and very well 
wronght It has been already remarked that it is probablu 
that the military equipment of the Gallic triVies resembled 
that of the British ; ami it is the fact that oblong shields, 
decorated with the peculiar patterns characteristic of the style 
of art exhibited by the two headpieces which have been 
dcscrib«l. having these patterns further adorned by coloured 
enamels, and also possessing the distinctive feature of figures 
of animals in relief in bronze, have been found in Englant].' 

■ A broiize MM, Tnund in the rivur ^Vkljuni, 3 fwt 84 iuilivii Inng, anil 
iiMrl; 14 inchM widu, with nnigbt wIhi ami muudud eudi^ in (leronlvd witb 
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No sliielda of this diameter liave yet I)een 
discovered in Scotland, but there are other 
olijects of a military kind which exhibit the 
same peculiar art iu a Bufficiently character- 
istic manner. One of these is a eword-sheath 
(Fig. 97) of bronze, 23J inches in length by 
IJ inch in width, which was found at the 
foot of the Pentlands, near Mortonhall, and 
is now in the Museum. It is formed of tliin 
beaten bronze ; the ornamental cup-shaped 
expansions at tlie lower end are solid castings, 
and the ornamental strap carrying the loop in I 
front is fastened on with pins. The back of | 
the sheath is a thin slip of bronze sliding in 1 
grooves in the inner margins of the two sides. | 
This is the only example of a sword-sheath of I 
this style and period known to have been f 
found in Scotland. Several sheaths of the j 
same character liave been discovered in Eng- 
land. Perhaps the most characteristic of these | 
is one in the coUectiou of Canon Greenwell | 
at Durham, which exhibits, in a very special I 
manner, the peculiar style of ornament of | 
which I have given so many illustrations. The I 
swords which these sheaths contained were I 
of iron and have perished. One found in the | 

studs of rrit t^orsl, und bud tlio figure of nn animal 1 
attached to it by rivets. Another, fuund iu tho Thame*, I 
2 feet 6} iuchrs long itnil 14) incites vide, U ornunsnted I 
u-ith ensinoUed [latlema iii tliis peculiar style, snil of J 
sinffulnr bentitj and rnnarluble (^ireUence of ilesiffii uid 
wiirkmjuuhii). Thej are fignrod io colours of tlie ori- 
ginals iu the Hora Feralm, edilod by A. W. Franlis, of 
the Briddi HuBeom {Ito. London, 1663). Tlatus XIV,. 
XV. 
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Tbam^ baa the blade still within it, 3 feet 1^ inch tti 
length, but a mere mass of oxide.' These swords differ 
greatly in the length and form of the blade from the leaf- 
shaped swords of bronze which were in general use at an 
earlier period, and their sheaths differ still more widely in 
form and ornament from the sheaths of the leaf-shaped swords. 
Another class of objects, which are more of the nature of 
harness -mountings or horse- furniture, also exhibit this pecu- 
liar style of ornamentation, in some cases combined with the 




Fig. 98.— Mounttngi at Cwt Brow* (6 inches in length). 
remarkable feature of having their sunk spaces filled with 
coloured enamels. 

' The spwiiiiDiK of tliBM- iron swunln with tironzo ih<«t)» fotiiiil in dilTcr- 
cot {Mita of Rngluid am cntiincmtcd by Mr. Fmnki in tho ProarMimi of 
tlu Sotiit^ nf A-nHqvaria of London, vol. It. p. 16B ; and several are figured 
in tftmt Ftrulrt, Httw X1V..XV1J1. 
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A pair of massively-formed objects (Fig. 98), the precil 
use of which is not apparent, were foiind in a bank of clay t 
a spur of the Cheviots at Heushole on Cheviot. They are 
cast bronze, and consist of an obloug boiiy, hollow, rouni 
at one end and flattened at the other; the upper and lo' 
surfaces inclined towards the small end, which is narro' 
than the width at the middle. A stout tang of about 2 inc 
in length is carried on a bar which crosses the open part 
the small end, and the convexity of the larger end beare the 
mark of hammering as if to drive the tang home. They 
are destitute of surface decoration, but they seem to be allied 
by the charaeteriatica of their form to other objects which 
less indefinite in the indications of their art. 

In a lanje cairn on the farm of HiEock Head, in 
parish of Towie, Aberdeenshire, which covered an interment 
placed in a cist with an urn, there were found a number of 
bronze objects, all of which were lost except two (Fig. 99^ 

Fig. SB. — Itranie Omumimla faiiii(lin ikCsim >t Towlv, Abcrdseiuihlm 

which are now in the Museum. They are in the form i 
oval hollow rings, expanding on the inferior side, and havin) 
an oval opening in the under part, which shows the remainafl 
of an iron pin fastened at each side of the opening with leodi'l 
Their general appearance is suggestive of the mountings « 
horse-harness, but their precise purpose is not obvious, ai 
the articles found in association with them are undescrib< 
Although the testimony is singularly defective on that j 
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it is not probable that they had any connection witli tlie 
interment in the " sliort cjst" which contained bones and au 
urn. A similar object in bronze, also presenting the remains 
of iron faatenings in the lower part, was found under a large 
stone on the bill of Crichie, near Kintore, along with a 
number of globular balls of shale each about IJ inch in 
diameter, slightly flattened on one aide, and tiaving tho 
remains of iron loop-like fastenings in the flattened side,' 
A number of rings and harness-mountings found at Middleby, 
in Annandale, in 1737, and 
now preserved in Panic uick 
House, exhibit tlie same style 
of decoration in a more pro- 
nounced and characteristic 




manner." 

A mounting in cast bronze 
(Fig. 100), 2 inches diameter, 
the sunk spaces of which had 
probably been filled with 
enamels, was recently found 

., 1 1 J r 1.1. 1 L c *^C' 100. — MonntiuB iti Cant Broiiic 

111 the dry bed of the loch of ^ ^^ Lo-l (2 ■ 

Dowalton, which was drained in diamei«r). 

about eighteen years ago. It 

is formed of a combination of segmental spaces, tlie curves . 

of which are those of the divergent spiral, each space being 

surrounded by a raised border, and the sunk surfaces i-ough- 

eued with a tool 

A bridle-bit (Fig. 101), found in a moss at Birrenswark, 
in Annandale, before 1785, and now in the National Museum, 
exhibits the characteristics of tliis peculiar phase of art in a 
very striking manner. It is no less peculiar in its design 

• Pror. Soe. Aidiq. Scot., vol. v. p. 111. 

» TlUir Utb been figured ly Dr. Daniel WUson iu The PnAialwic AnnnU 
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^^B and coQstnictioD than in 








It is a single casting of 






bronze. The loops of the 




^ 


clieek-rings have been cast 




\\ 


within the loops of the 


L I^M 


11 


centre-piece, an operation 


Jh 


implying technical skill 




fit 


and experience of compli- 




f % 


cated processes of moulding 




1 


and casting. The design. 




^ 


however, is the most re- 




E^ 


markable feature of the 




1 


object. It is designed as 




a 


carefully as if it were a 




° 


piece of jewellery. The 




' 


rings, though cast in one 




i 


piece with the loops, are 




penannidar in form, grasp- 




3 


ing the neck of the loop 






between their expanded 






ends. The two rings differ 




i 


slightly in size, and the 




& 


loops differ greatly in form. 




% 


The one is treated as a loop 




1 


formed of a cylindrical rod 




1 


bent to tlje shape of a loop. 1 




^ - 


and carrying the orna- 




)' 


mented open-work of its 
terminal part as between 
its extended ends. The 
(ither loop is treated as a 
solid form, and in its orna- 
mental termination there 


^P is no oi>eu work. Tlic Lw< 


riugsa 

■ 


re similar, but not identical. 
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The idea of openness su^ested by the modelling of the one 
loop is carried into the construction of the terminal portions 
aa open work, and the idea of solidity is similarly carried 
out in the other loop. The surface decoration of the terminal 
portions of the loops is of the sumo character in the parts of 
both that are similar, and is partly carried also into the 
ports of the one which are wanting in the other. It consists 
of red and yellow enamel cJiampl^ve, the colours alternating 
in alternate rows of triangnlar and oval spaces. A double 
spiral and trumpet pattern appears in the open work of the 
one loop. The loops and rings are greatly the worse for wear, 
and have been strengthened by thin pieces riveted on. 

It is certainly a peculiar feature of an art so singularly 
decorative that it was applied so largely to the ornamentation 
of objects that were appropriated to the commonest uses. 
Enamelled horse-trappings of the most finished and beautiful 
workmanship have frequently been found in England, some- 
Limea associated with the remains of chariots.' Not only b 
the nse of enamel in the decoration of such objects unknown 
ixtyond the area of the British Isles, but the special system of 
design wliich accompanies its use is also coniined within that 
urea. And it is an interesting fact that tliere is historical 
evidence as to the nationality of these remains. The only 
classical author who mentions the art of enamelling is 
I'hilostiBtUB, a Greek sopliist in the household of Julia 
Bomna, wife of the Emperor Severus. In a notice of the 
variegated trappings of the horses in a painting of a boar- 

' Thoj liaTo buon Tuuinl at PoMffu HUl, ih-m hni\g»vn\vi {AnJuevltigiii, 
roL JJT. p. 90) ; at Hagtiuurti Hill, Itvrluliin' lAreJur<Jtiffia, vol. xvj. p, US) ; 
■t Btonwick, Yorluhire, with cbnriot-whmU (York Volutno of tho Arcbicfllo- 
gloa] Imtituto, p. 10) ; U Anm and Hculwkaw, in tho same county, witb 
efawtot-wliMla anil the t>onca of lionida (riiid. p, 28), <uiil othnr jiUco*. A 
qrnopaiaor Itin Hhulfgruiipof olijerb chftrMterued by thuilecortilloii iigivon 
b7 Mr. Fimnlu in Hurtc Ferala (tto., Lninlon, 1863), pp. i7'2, lOS, and mtn; 
fignna In the colontcd plataa (Plahn XIV. -XX.]. 
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hunt he accounts for theit peculiar appearance as followa :- 
" They say that the barbarians who live in the Ocean poi 
such coIom-3 on heated brass, and that they adhere to it, ^ 
become aa hard as stone, and thus preserve tlie designs that 
are made in them." It is matter of inference what people 
they were who are thus styled " barbeirians in the ocean," but 
it is matter of fact that horse-trappings of bronze (or brass) 1 
decorated with coloured enamels have hitherto been found J 
in the British Islands alone. 

But this peculiar style of art was not confiued to t 
decoration of such objects as parts of military equipments 
harness of horses. It was largely employed in the decoratioi 
of personal ornaments and objects of personal use. 

In the pariah of Balmaclellan, in Kirkcudbright, a number 
of bronze articles were found in draining a bog. It is stated 
that they were found about 3 feet under the surface in four 
parcels, each wrapped 
coarse lineu cloth Clos 
by them the upper stoae^ 
of a quern was also found, j 
The quem stone (Fig 102) ' 
IS ornamented, but the 

of the distinctive features _ 
of the decoration of thi 
bronzes They consisted! 
of a circular mirror with * 
handle, and a number of thin 
plates of bronze.some being 
long narrow bands, others 
curved and cut into various shapes. The mirror (Fig. 103) is 
of the form so commonly seen on the sculptured monuments 
of the Celtic Christian time in Scotland. The circular part 
is 8 inches in diameter, and the handle 5 inches in projection 




Fig. 102. — Quern Stoue nf snadBtoue found 
at BalmBclslliui [It inches iu diameter). 
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from the circumference of tlie circular part. The body of the 

mirror ia a thin plate of bronze, surrounded by a plaiu-rolled 

edging, The handle, which ia also a 

thin i)late of bronze similarly edged, 

is attached to the circular plate by 

rivets, and tlie junction is concealed 

by a finely-ornamented plate (Fig. 

104), presenting a pattern composed 

of those peculiar raised surfaces 

formed by the meeting of curves 

rising from the flat at different 

angles, and traversing the ground 

also in curves, which converge and 

divei^e in a manner pleasing to the 

eye, but difficult to describe. The Fi^.i": . ■ -r.,,.] 

upper part of this ornamental plate ia :'' '; ' ■- i:.iif.-i 

tri-lobate, the lobes bounded by curves 

of peculiar form, and bordered by an edging of studs embossed 

on the metaL The ceutml ornament of each lobe ia a circular 





tbu J miction 



device, with a ffutml boss aurraunded by a circle of oval- 

I miscd Burfacca, and presenting a nearer approach to the effect 

of a floml decoration than ia usually seen in this style of 
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others ate triangular pieces, with one convex and two con- 
cave edges, while others again are long narrow bands with 
straight edges. They are all bordered with an edging of thin 
metal doubled over and pinned on, and they seem themselves 
to have been attached by pins to some object of a more 
perisliable nature. What their precise purpose was — whether 
they were moimtings on wood or leather, or whether they 
formed parts of some object constructed wholly of thin plates 
of metal (aa the two objects previously described are con- 
structed] — it b not necessary to conjecture since the form and 




condition of the objects themselves give no definite indica- 
I on these points. Their being wrapped in clotli in 
s parcels may imply that they are not all parts of the 
6 object, and their local association with objects of such 
incongruous purposes, as a mirror and a quern, may imply 
that they were not necessarily even associated with each 
other when in use. There is no evidence that the deposit 
was io any way connected with sepulture, although the 
mirror of this form, and hearing precisely Uie same kind of 
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ornamentAtion, has been found associated with intennente < 
Pagan timo in Britain. 

At Mount Batten, near Plymouth, a series of graves wei 
discovered in 1865 ' which presented phenomena of a verj 
peculiar cl aracttr They were p ta 4 or 4J feet in dept 
one foot of vrh ch only was soil tl e remain ng three feet 
being sunk in the d ^integrated surface of the underlying- 1 
rock They were very n n eio ? sometimes close t<g 
and irregular m form and hid mostly 1 ctn rtf He I witl tlie I 




Fig. 107. — Bronze Mirror found in a grave at Mount Butttn, PlyinoQUi 
(8 inc1i«B in diainettir). 

materials removed in making them. They contained frag- 
ments of pottery of black and yellow ware, and wheel-made. 
Some fragments of glass vessels, portions of iron implements, 
among which were a pair of shears, bronze rings and fibnlte, 
and joint«d armlets of bronze, with a knife or dagger in a 
sheath of thin bronze, were also found. But the most in-— 
' Described in a paper by Mr. 8}i«iico BttB in Ardurologia, vol. xl. p. 5M 
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teresting part of the discovery was the circular plate of a 
bronze mirror (Fig. 107), 8 inches in diameter, which lay on 
it8 face at the bottom of one of the graves. It ia a very thin 
plate of bronze, with a rolled edging. The back is ornamented 
with three circular engraved patterns of spirals formed of the 
same peculiar curves, converging and divei^ing, the spaces 
between the lines forming the curves being filled witli hatch- 
ing. So closely do the patterns resemble those on the collar- 
like object from Balmaclellan, and so similar is the style of 
the work, that the conclusion is unavoidable that the two 
objects belong to the same school of art, and cannot be very 
far apart in time. 

Another mirror, which is almost precisely similar in form 
and ornamentation, was found in 1833 at Trelan Bahow,' in 
the parish of St. Keveme, Cornwall. In tlie course of the 
construction of a new road a group of graves was discovered. 
Each grave was formed of six skhs set on edge, two forming 
each side of the grave, and one at each end. They were from 
two to three feet under tlie surface, and covered with large 
stones. In one of the cists, apparently with the remains of a 
female, there were found the bronze mirror almost perfect, 
some rings of bronze or brass, fragments of fibular, and other 
personal ornaments, and several beads of variegated glass. 
Tlie mirror is circidar, 6 inches in diameter, with a looped 
handle 21 inches in length. The back of the mirror plate 
lias a marginal ornament of triangular spaces alternately 
plain, and tilled with short parallel lines struck by a 
punch. Across the central line of the mirror are two 
circles enclosing smaller circles and curvilinear spaces alter- 
nately plain, and filled with punched lines in a style similar 
to that of the ornament on the collar-like object from Bal- 
riiaclellan. 

Another mirror of the same character, found at Binllip on 



' AreAavlogioil Jtmnuti, vol. i 



1. p. 28a, 
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the edge of the Cottiswold Hills, near Gloucester, in 1879,^ 
exhibits the same style of omameiitation. Three cists v 
discovered m a group, containing skeletons placed with tbeirl 




Fig. lOS. — Buck of a Brouie Mirror fonnd in a gnvD at Blrillij>, in 
Glouoester (10| inches in dituneUr), 

feet to the south. The first and third were apparently add 
males, and with them no manufactured objects were fom 

' Proeefdingt of Ou BrMol onrf atouctOer Arcliaolujiral Saeuty, toL l! 
p. 1S7, and Flats XIV., Ihim vrliicli Uie Sf^an ben gircD b copiol by p, 
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The second was apparently a female. On the face of the 
skeleton waa placed a large bronze bowl, 9 inches in diameter, 
inverted ; and auiung the other contents of the cist were a 
smaller bowl of bronze, 4 inches in diameter, a harp-shaped 
fibula of silver plated with gold, a bracelet and four rings of 
brass, a key-handle, a knife-handle terminating in the head 
of an aiumal, a string of large beads of jet and amber, and a 
mirror made of n massive bronze plate, weighing SSJ ounces. 
The back of the mirror (Fig. 108), which is of a slightly oval 
form, measures lOf inches in its greatest, and 9J inches in 
ita least, diameter, and is beautifully ornamented witli a 
triple scroll-like pattera of flowing curvilinear spaces filled 
with batcliings of short lines in chequers, or groups disposed 
at right angles to each other. The pattern is so managed 
tliat the hatched spaces and the plain spaces alternate and 
form symmetrical arrangements, producing a pleasing eH'eet, 
At the lower part, where the handle supports the mirror, is a 
triple arrangement of trumpet-shaped scrolls in relief, enclos- 
ing spaces which arc similarly decorated. The handle is 
olegantly formed from a prolongation of the marginal beading 
of the mirror, wliicb gradually tliickens towards the lower 
margin to tmnipet- shaped endings on either side of the 
handle, wliich takes the form of a double-loop, drawn out 
from the marginal bead, and terminating lu a ring partly 
filled by an ornamented disc. 

These mirrors all differ in their form and in the composi- 
tion of the metal from Roman mirrors, and they differ in 
certain characteristics of their ornament still more widely 
from the Roman style. But the peculiar characteristics which 
form the special features of their decoration ai-e identical 
with those of a large class of objects wliich we liave now 
Icamud to recognise by the chanicler of their art as dis- 
tinctively Celtic. 

The same character is exliibitcd by the ornamentation of 
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a series of spoon-like objects ' found in England and Ireland^ 
of which Fig. 109 is a characteristic example. Four of J 




— Bronie Spoon-like object (one of a i>air) foaud al 
QMi Batli (ootual eiie). 

these ate in the National Museum, and though no specimetu 

' TUeM Lavo been conje<^tured to be of ChrUtiau time, and to luve b 
uwd ill connuFtion witb tlie cclebntlioii of tho KuFlinrist. but tbe ovidunoa ■ 
uunfficinnt to carry thU coticliutoD. 3« the lupon by Albsrt Way I 
Ardmaioifiail Journal, vol. ixvi. p. 52 ; aud by Bev. S. L. BarnweU 1 
AnHmologia Cambnwii^ vol, viii. (Third Serioe) p. 30S, uid rul. i. p. G7. 
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have yet been met with in Scotland, I notice them here, 
because their decoration is so nearly related to that of the 
Scottish school. In the case of the pah of these peciihar 
objects found in excavating for a ijuany at Weston, near 
Bath, the backs of the circular projoetious or handles (fig. 
110) are ornamented with patterns of this character in relief. 




ng. ll(k— BogIu of the Handlea of tbo pair of Spwii-lilLa objovla [guud 
■t W«sUiii, nenr Bath (autual Biu). 



The front of the disc is ornamented with a series of circular 
concentric mouldings, and the bowl of the spoon is quartered 
by incised lines. It is a peculiarity of these objects, that 
though found in pairs, the two members of the pair, though 
similar, are not identicah In some cases it is apparent that 
they have even been cast in different moulds. Usually one 
of the pair has its bowl quartered by incised lines, while the 
other has a small hole pierced near the edge of the bowl. 
Another pair, also in the Museum, were found in 18(11 in a 
railway cutting in Llanfair parish, Denbighshire. They are 
slightly smaller in size, and differ in the ornanieutation of the 
front of their discs. One of them (Fig. Ill, No. 2) is here 
shown along with the second of the Weston specimens. 

The same cbanu:teristic style of art is seen in thodecoration 
of a massive collui of cast bronze (Fig. 1 1 2), which was found 
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in di^ng a well at Stitchell, in Eoxburghahire, in 1747, aH^ 
is now JD the National Museum. like the armlets found isfl 




F'.g. Ul— JolnWd Collar of BruuK> f juiid nt Stitehell, Roiborghibirc 
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the Plymouth graves, this collar is jointed, opening on a 
hinge in the centre, and fastening in front by a pin nnd 
socket. It is a very massive and heavy ornament, the width 
of the opening being 6 inches by 5, and the breadth of the 
flattened ring varying from IJ inch to \ inch. The char- 
acter of the ornament is simple, but liighly peculiar, and bearing 
a strong family likeness to the double escaping and divergent 
spirals of the later Celtic art. All the patterns are in relief and 
cast in the solid, except those on the two panels on either aide 
of the central opening, which are in TejmiissS on a thin plate of 
broose fastened to the collar by pina at the four corners. 

Closely akin to this jointed collar in the idea of its con- 
struction &ud the form of its ornament is an elegant armlet of 
thin bronze (Fig. 113), found in 1826 near I'lunton Castle, in 



Fig. 113.— Bi 




T Borgae, Kirkfttdbright. 



the parish of Borgue, in Kirkcudbright. It is of thin beaten 
bronze, IJ inch wide and 2} inches in diameter, and, 
like the collar, it is made to open on a hinge in tlie 
centre, and close by a pin and loops. It is ornamented 
by three raised mouldings, beaten np from the back, which 
pass round it horizontally, but these are concealed on either 
side of tlie bingea by two plates of thin bronze of quadrangular 
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form, ornamented in rtpmissi by tnimpet-ahaped ornaments 
connected by peculiar curves, and having studs placed iu the 
concavities of the curves. These plates are fastened t 
armlet at the four corners by pins, and bonlered by a 
row of small studs. 

In the month of Mai'ch 1806 a herd boy, passing ale 
side of the Shaw Hill, near the House of New Caii-nmuir, in the 
piuish of Kirkurd, Peeblesshire, saw something glitter in the 
ground, and on scmping the place with his foot he unearthed % 
hoard of gold objects, consisting of two twisted arm-rings, e 
weighing 8 oz. 12 dwt., a broken ring of the same form weight 
ing 8 oz, 10 dwt., forty small studs, each weighing about half k 
sovereign, and a hollow spherical oraament weighing 4 oz. 5J 
dwt. — the bullion value of the whole being about £110. Ow 
of the twisted arm-rings passed into the possession of Sir Geopg 
Montgomery of Macbiehill ; the spherical ornament and tw 
of the small studs were obtained by Mr. John Lawson \ 
Caiinmuir and placed in the National Museum ; the rest of I 
the hoard is believed to have been melted. The three arm-J 
rings are spirally twisted rods of gold, with flat circular e 
bent round to encircle the arm. The studs or pellets are 
nearly spherical, about the size of a large pea, and marked c 
the surface with a cruciform ornament in relief. The spheri- 
cal ornament (Fig. 114) has some resemblance to the pommel 
of a sword, although its form gives no obvious indication a£ ■ 
its purpose. It is 21 inches in length by 2 inches in width, and i 
about H inch in thickness. It has been cast hollow, with 
an opening through the centre of the rounded part, and must 
have been made by a very skilful workman. One side of it 
is plain, the other ornamented in repouaU work of great 
beauty. The style of the ornament is simple, elegant, and 
highly effecUva The surface to be decorated is broken up 
into irregular spaces by a system of the peculiar curves, which ■ 
are so characteristic of the style of art of the bronzes which J 
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have been already described. Some of these spaces are further 
ornamented by a peculiar pitting of the surface seen in some 
of the decorated stone balls (Fig. 146) ; others are raised iii 
solid curves of the same peculiar form, wliile the iiiterspacoa 
fidlow the form of the object itself. Studs and prominences, 




I 



with spirals in relief, are introduced to give emphasis to the 
guncrol design, which commends itself at once to the eye of 
tasle as one of the most fitly beautiful and unaffected forms 
of surface -decoration which could be applied to such a 
purpose. 

In this group of objects in bronze and gold we have 
characteriatic examples of the work of this early school of 
decorative art, which in some of its features bears certain rela- 
tiona to the work of the later school of Celtic art of the 
Christian time. But the elements of its decoration are fewer. 
It has no interlaced work and no fret — nothing but curves and 
sptnls. It does not systematically break up its surfaces in 
paoela. but distributes its decorative etfects iu spaces that ore 
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circular or oval, or bouiided by intersecting corves. Its pre 

vailing features are not tlie production of intricately sym-^ 
metrical and geometrically regulated patterns, but the pro- * 
duction of effects of balance and beauty by the rhythmic 
recurrence and variation of curves emd spaces with solid 
forma which, though not symmetrical, are similar. TheirJ 
characteristic curves, as seen in the outlines of their figure^fl 
and the sectioua of their solid forms, are specially peculiarj^ 
while the marked preference for relief in metal-work is i 
striking contrast to the general prevalence of chased andj 
engraved designs in the later schooL 

It is to this characteristic treatment of the decoration a 
their metal-work by this early stihool of Celtic art that Mx.^ 
Kemble refers in the following remarks : — " When, as is often 
the case in metal, this principle of the diverging spiral line is 
carried out in repouss^ — when you have those singularly 
beautiful ciirves, more beautiful perhaps in the parts that a 
not seen than in those that meet the eye, and whose beautji 
is revealed in shadow more than in form— you have a pecu-<1 
liar characteristic, a form of beauty which belongs to i 
nation hut our own, and to no portion of our nation but thrf 
Celtic portion. It deals with curves which are not arcs of al 
circle ; its figures are not of the class we usually designate 
by the term geometrical ; and above all it calls in the aid of 1 
enamel to perfect its work — not cloisonne like the enamel of ] 
the East ; not mosaic work of tesserfe like so many so-called J 
enamels of the Romans, but enamel champlice as Plulostratu 
has described the island barbarians to have invented it. 
engraved spiral line, with double winding, ia found fro 
America to the Baltic, from Greece to Norway, but tlie divei 
gent spiral repmissS in metal and ornamented with champda 
enamel, is found in these British Islands alone. 



I now proceed to notict! another group of objects 



in met! 
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possessing peculiar features still more strongly marked, but 
exhibiting also the distinctive characteristics of the same 
style of art. 

A pair of these objects were found imbedded in the earth 
over the entrance to a curious undei'ground structure in the 
garden at Castle Newe in Aberdeenshire. The structure -was 
a long narrow curved subterranean gallery about 50 feet in 
length and 7 feet wide on the floor. What remained of the 
walls was only 4J feet high, but showed that it had been roofed 
over by bringing the walls gradually towards each other 
as they increased in height, till the space could be covered 
with flat atones of moderate length. This form of structure, 
as we sliall see in a subsequent Lecture, is typical, and extends 
over the Celtic area. The pair of objects found in associa- 
tion with tliis typically Celtic structure are of quite a remark- 
able character. They are massively formed, but highly 
decorated objects of cast bronze. It is obvious from their 
form and decoration that they are designed for an ornamental 
purpose. It is im- 
possible that they 
could have been 
woru as personal 
ornaments either 
with comfort or 
convenience, but 
that impossibility 
does not necessarily 
invalidate the con- 
clusion that they 
were porsonal oma- 
□lontB, because such 
things have been 
worn in all ages, although they have entailed discomfort 
aod inconvenience to the wearers. The special form of the 




llfi,— lironie Armlet, witli enamelled omn- 
ments (one of a pHir), fouml at Culle Nswe, 
AberdBetigMie. Front tien (G] lucbu la dk- 
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objects and tlie circumstance tliat a pair of them were fount 
together are suggestive of their use as armleta. Their form, 
shown in Fig. 115, is the typically Celtic form — penanni 
with rounded and slightly-expanded ends. These termi 
expansions have circular spaces in the centre, bordered by 
double raised edging, and filled with plaques of broi 
ornamented with chi 
qiiered patterns of red' 
and yellow enamels. 
These bronze plaquM 
are fixed in their' 
jjlaces by iron pin84 
The body of tlie arm- 
let (Fig- 116) 
divided longitudinally 
into three distinct 
Fig. lie. — Broiue Anuiet, fouud at Cutte News, ridges or bands with 

Aberdeenihira, Back view (5] inchiw in _ r 

ji^^ . ' * convex surfaces, aep«r 

rated by narrow bands 
of a tooled chevrony ornament, which lie along the furrowR] 
between the ridges. At intervals there rise from the ridgee- 
solid, flattened, and curvilinear projection a of about J 
inch in length, placed obliquely across the ridges, and 
standing in rows from side to side of the armlet These 
are connected longitudinally by less highly raised trumpet- 
shaped BCroUs, slightly curved, and passing obb'quely across 
till they meet in the centre. The median ridge stopa 
short at the circular spaces in the terminal e^ansiom^ 
while the exterior ridges on either side pass round tfl 
form the border of the expansion on wliich the projecting 
ornaments are continued in a less pronounced form. The 
general contour of the armlets is that of an oval slightly 
compressed from front to back. Their greatest diameter 
5J inches, their greatest depth 4^ inches, and the weight 
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each is 3J Ibg. They do not commend themselves to our 
notions of elegance and comfort as articles of peraoual decora- 
tion, but they possess a strong individuality of character, 
combined with an ingenious and higlily-effective style of 
decoration which is not met with ou any other class ofobjecta 
in metal,' 

Another pair of similar armlets found within a few feet 
of each other, and slightly covered with earth, on the farm of 
Pitkelloney, near Muthil, in Perthshire, are now in the British 
Museum. They are not exactly similar in size, though their 
forma are similar, and their ornamentation almost the same. 
One measures 16 inches in circumference, the other only 15 
inches, but the smaller is the heavier of the two, weighing 
3 lbs. 10 oz., while tlie larger only weighs 3 lbs. 3 oz. Tlie 
circular spaces in the expanded ends of the armlet are filled 
with enamelled plates, fastened in their places by iron pins. 
The enamels are ckampUne in flat plates of bronze, the colours 



♦ 




Pig. 117.— EnuuelledPlatwiof each of Ihe pnir of Bronze Amilets fonnj 
at Pitkolloaer, Perthahin:. 

red and yellow. The patterns (Fig. 117) are not chequered 
like those in the Castle Newe annlets. One presents a plain 
rectangular cross-like figure in yellow on a red ground, with a 

' A denariiu of the Emperor Neira was aubscqncntly Tound close b; the 
plan when tho annlets were ilincoverod. The anilergronnd structoro 
«t>pc>n< lik« iiutnj of its i^lawi, to liavv liwn aa8ociul«if with an overground 
liabltation, Ihe ■!(« uf wliivh was markod b; Stw-bunit {nmnnoDt, remains 
«r iplarns, bowls, etc., fonnd near the pmont miriaco. 
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Fig. 118.— Brouia Aniilot foiiuil at Auchonhadle, 
BaoiDibire. Fraot vivw (St inched iu diaiuetsr). 



circle of red in tlae centre. The other has a double qnat 
foil iu yellow and red ou a red ground, with a yellow centre.. 
An armlet of similar character was ploughed up in a field' 
on the farm of Mains of Auchenbadie, on the estate of Mont- 
blairy, in BanOshire, 
in 1866, and is now 
in the Nationall 
Museum. Seen 
front (aa in Fig. 118): 
it is penanuularondl 
oral iu shape, mea- 
suring 6J inchi 
its longest diameter, 
and 4 inches from 
front to back. Its 
width across the 
middle of the back 
(where it is narrowest) is 3j inches, and its greatest widUi 
across the terminal expansion is 5| inches. Its weight is 
3 lbs, 9 oz, Lilte 
those already de- 
scribed, it is ft solid 
casting of bronze, 
having its exterior 
surface (Fig. 119) 
divided longitudi- 
nally into three 
bands — convex ex- 
teriorly, concave in- 
teriorly — themiddle 
band stopping short 
at the circular aper- 
ture in the centre of the terminal expansion, the olbeni' 
passing round it and uniting at the complclion of 



Itr I 
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Fig. 119.— Bronie Armlet fouiiH 
Bsoffabire. Bavk view (ti^ India iu ilIUDutar). 1 
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circle. A boldly chased pattern of zig-zag ornameut lies in 
the furrow between each contiguous pair of bands, and along 
the slightly depressed fur- 
row at the edges of t)ie 
outer bands. The con- 
vexity of the exterior sur- 
faces of the bonds is studded 
at «qual intervals with bold 
projections nearly an inch in 
length, placed transversely 
across the ridges, and stand- 
ing in rows from side to side 
of the armlet. Fi^om the 
outer edges of each of these 
to the inner edge of the next 
a slightly curved and highly 
raised projection passes 
obliquely across the ridge, 
those on the two outer 
ridgea running parallel to 
eacb other,and those on the 
central ridge in the reverse 
direction. The circular 
Spaces in the terminal ex- 
pansions (shown in Fig. 118) 
have lost their enamelled 
plates, but the traces remain 
of the pin3 and fastenings 
by which they were secured 
in their places. The acconj- 

[■ panying plan in outline (Vig. 

I 120) of the form and orna- 

bnentation of Uie ai-nih-t, 

KBhowa at it would a]i[H'ar i 




completely flattened onL and 
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seen from above, will render these details more intelligiblfl 
From this it appears that the system of arrangement of t 





membera of the ornament is that of tlie escaping doua 
epiral, wliile the solid forms of the projecting masses aro 
bounded and outlined by curves of the same formation. 
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Au armlet of similar character, found 6 feet under the 
surface at Drumaide, in the pariah of Belhelvie, in Aberdeen- 
shire, is also in the I^ational Museum, It is considerably 
smaller in size (though it in Iiere 
shown in Fig. 121 to a larger 
scale), and measures 4 J inches in 
its longest diameter,and4j inches 
in greatest width across the 
centre of the circular expansion 
of the terminal portion. Its 
weight is only 28 oz. Like the 
otliGTH, it is s solid casting in 
hronze, the exterior surface 
(Fig. 122) triply ridged and 
studded with projections of the 
same flattened oval character aa 
tJiose previously descrihtjd. The 
I less highly raised ridges that 
jiaas ohliquely from projection 
to projection are more distinctly 
tnunpet-shaped on the circular 
terminal part than on the middle 
portion of the armlet, and a com- 
parison of their forms with the 
i>matuent round the eye-holes 
of theBWine*a head from Cantl- 
ahire (Fig. 95) will show their 
relationship at a glance. In its psg. i23._pian ^t ti.« On>.mrnt«- 
form. and the disposition of the f"" "f "roBw Amiiet fanud nt 
, ... , .. Drnnuldc, BBlbrlvls, Ab«rdo«i)- 

members of its oniaraentation ^j^jj^ 

(oa shown on the accompanying 

pUn in outline, Fig, 123), this armlet presents a striking 
similarity to the one frt>m Aclienbadie. It wants the chased 
Inrdor round the exterior edges of the outer hands, but the 
fumiws Iwtween the ridges of the conli^nioua Imnds arc 
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similarly ornamented in both. Like the Castle Newe am 
I'itkelloney examples, this armlet is one of a pair which 
were found together. It ia not knowu what became of the 
other specimen of the pair. ( 

Three others were found in ploughing a piece of new land | 
three miles north-west of Aboyne, in Aberdeenshire, and.] 
are now in the possession of the Dowager-Marchioneaa ofj 
Huntly. Two of the three are similar in size and pattern of! 
ornament, though not identical, one being slightly smallei 
than the other. One (Fig. 124) measures 4i inches in 





I 

longer and 3\ in the shorter diameter internally, 2J inches' 
in width eft height in the middle of the back, and 3 inchest 
across the middle of the rounded extremity. Its weight, 
is 20 ounces. Tlie other, which is precisely similar in! 
the pattern of its ornamentation, measures 4 inches in^ 
the longer and 3 inches bi the shorter diameter intemallyJ 
and weighs 14J ounces.' Both these examples show an 
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Fig, 12S. — ArmlBt Taand near Abojns. Bock snd liile 



plainer, and wants the bold projecting parts of the ornament 
which are so conspicuous on the others. 





An armlet of the same class, preserved In the National 
Museum (Fig. 126), has both its ends considerably cut away, 
BO OS to widen the opening. It measures 4J inches in greatest 
dinuictvr, and 3} inches in greatest width across the circular 
extremity. The locality in which it was found is unknown, 
alUiongh there is some probability that it may be one of two 
said to have been found in the neighbourhood of Bunrannoch, 
I'crthshire. In the pattern and arrangement of its omamenta- 
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Uon it has a strong resemblance to the one next to be d< 
In all the previous cases these remarkable objects Itave beea 
found uuassociated with other articles, but iu the case whid| 
follows there was an association which b su^estive of Um 
period of the type, i 

In 1876, Mr. Lindsay, the tenant of the farm of StaU'- 
hope, in Peeblesshire, in searching for a rabbit imderueatli a 
lai'ge flat stone on the hillside, found the following articles 
among smaller stones underneath the larger one : — (I) i 
bronze armlet of the special chai'acter of those that ha^ 
been described ; (2) two flat circular buckle-like articles (^ 
bronze ; and (3) a well made saucepan of bronze with a long 
aide handle. The place where they were discovered is t 
small hollow close to the brow of a crag some 400 feet highj 




Bg. 127. — KwkM Annlrt fouud at -Stuibope, TeeblMalure. FrMit kud Ixtek 

vidws (IJ inchea in diunelar}. 






and lying below the summit of the hill, so that it cannot bj 
seen unless by coming close to the brow of the bill ove 
looking it. 

The armlet (Fig. 127), which is similar in form 
ornamentation to those wluch have been described, meaaan 
il inches in greatest diameter internally, and 4 inchi 
from front to back. It is 3 inches wide across the midd! 
of the back where it is narrowest, and 4^ inches acroi 
the centre of the terminal expansions. Its weight is 1 I 
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14} oz. The enamels which usualJy filled the circular 
spaces in the terminal expansions are absent, and there is no 
trace of the fastenings which lield them in their places. The 
analysis of this armlet by Dr. Stevenson Macadam shows it 
to be a true bronze consisting of : — 

Copper . . . 90-69 



The buckle-like objects (Fig. 128) are slightly oval in 
shape, formed of a single 
casting in bronze, consisting 
of an oval pen annular ring 
2J inches in diameter, con- 
vex exteriorly, and slightly 
hollow behind. It is decor- 
ated with two oval orna- 
ments, with bosses at one 
aide, and funiislietl with a 
somewhat rectangular pro- 
jection, having a loop at the 
back. Tlie omameutatiou 
presents the same character as that of tlic armlet, but is 
lower in relief, consisting of curved and trumpet^Hke forms 
projecting from the surface. 

The saucepan (Fig. 129) is also a single casting in bronze, 
tliin and beautifully finished, and tinned inside. The bowl 
of the pan is C inches wide at the mouth, the sides slightly 
bulging in the middle, and contracting to a diameter of 3j 
inches across the bottom. Its depth inside is 3| inches. The 
bottom of the vessel is ornamented on the outside by four 
projecting concentric bands wliich give it strength, while tho 
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thinning of tlie metal in the interspaces ■would serve to trans- 
mit the heat quickly. It ia furnished witli a flattenal sida 
handle 5J inches iu length, having a circular expansion i 
the end. This special form of saucepan of tinned hronz^J 
with the long flat side handle terminating in a circular orna? J 
mented and perforated expansion, ia found all over the area oi 
the Roman Eiopiiii.^ They seem to have spread over the ara 
of theRoniau colonisation with other products of Konian maniB 
facture, and when they are found in association with object 
that are not Eoman in form and style of decoration, their p 




Fig. 129.— SaacepaQ of Bronie found with the Branu Atmkt, etc., at St 



sence is an indication that the period of the deposit cannot h 
widely distant from the time of the Itoman occupation. The 
conclusion dmwn from the association of tliis saucepan with 
these objects of native workmanship decorated in this purely J 
indigenous style of art, is plainly tliat this native style of a.t^^M 
was already in the period of its highest development at ( 
about the time of the Roman occupation of the southern j 
tion of Scotland. 

All tliese armlets are of one special variety of form, ] 
annular, with ex]mnded ends, having the exterioi surfa^ 

' Anolbcr saoitpan of tliis form fimnd in the Loch of Domltoti, ■ 
brariog the nuker'a oamt- Htniii|)cil mi the handle, is ileacrihwl ii 
with ths rclin from Cmunogs in Loctore Vt. 
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divided into three parallel bands, the middle band stopping 
short at the circular opening in the expanded extremity, and 
the bands on either side of it passing round the openings to 
unite as one endless band. 

There is another variety of form exhibited by some arm- 
leta of this character, which constitutes a link of connecliou 
between them andanefpiiilly 
remarkable class of armlets 
characterised by the same 
style of art, but exhibiting 
in their form a moi-e dis- 
tinctly zoomorphic feeling. 
Of this intermediate variety 
there are two specimens 
known in Scotland. The 
locality of the first specimen ' ''' 

{Fig. 130) is imknown, although there is some probability 
that it may he one of tlie two previously mentioned as having 
been found at Bunran- 
nochjin Perthshire. It 
measures 4^ inches in 
its greatest internal 
diameter, and 3 inches 
in greatest width across 
the middle of the cir- 
cular expansion at the 
extremity. Its weight is Slj oz. The openings in the 
terminal oxpnnaions are smaller than iii the other amdets, 
and the projecting ornaments boltler and less uniform in 
character. Seen from the hack (Fig. 131) it presents an 
appearance so similar to the form of tliose previously de- 
scribed that it is difficult to detect the variation. But on 
comparing the plans of the armlot given in outline (Fig. 132) 
with those of the other aiiulets (Figs. 120 and 123), ihu 




Fig. 131,- 
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diflerence is apparent at a glance. By throwing the fonowi 
obliquely, vrbich in the other ariuleta are parallel to the majoi 
axis of the form, and by cutting off the 
marginal ridges abruptly at the espan- 
siuns of the rounded ends, the form of 
this armlet is changed into the simili- 
tude of a continuous band folded bacfc.1 
upon itself from the two ends in oppo- 1 
site directions. Although it possesses 
no distinctly zoomorphic character, it 
thus assumes a suggestively serpentine 
appearance. ITiis special variety of 
form is also exhibited by an armlet 
(Fig. 133), found near Seafield Tower, 
in the neighbourhood of Kinghom, in 
Fife, which is at present exhibited in 
the Museum. Its ornament {Fig. 134) 
is somewhat different in character, and 
the projections less prominent. It 
measures 5^ inches in its longest 
diameter internally, and 2^ inches 
across the middle ol the circular ex- , 
pansions at each extremity. 

From these descriptions it appears 1 
that there are two distinct varieties of 
one strongly -marked typical form of 
massive bronze armlet, decorated in a i 
style of art which is remarkable for the! 
special Celticism of its characteriatici 
It is a form which is found over a wid< 
area in Scotlimd,and has only be 
found out of Scotland. The single exM 
ample which carries the area of the form beyond the bound) 
uE this cuuutij- was found near Newry, in County Dow; 



Fig. 132.— Plan of Oni«- 
DienlHticm at Btoozs 
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Ireland (Fig. 135). It is 5 inches in its greatest diameter, 
and 3J iuclies in height, and belongs to the transitional 





Fig. 131.— Brouie Armlet tomiil near Senfleld Towvr, Hfu. Back vi 
(51 iucliGs in dinmsUi). 
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variety, which links this typical form with the zooinorphio 1 
type, which I next proceeJ to describe. 

Some time before 1827 a man shooting over that wide I 
waste of sand known as the Culbin Sands, near the mouth of J 
the Fiadhorn, accidentally lost his gun-flint. He knew, how-M 



Fig. 136. 




(3J ii>cl.isi 



ever, that in a special locality among these sand hills there is, 
on the site of an ancient settlement of the hunters of pre- 
historic times, a spot which is thickly strewn with fragments j 
of flint, which these early hunters, who also used this material, 
had accumulated in the manufacture of their arrow-heads and | 
other implements. Accordingly, he proceeded to this ancient 1 
flint factoiy to furnish himself with a new gun-flint, and J 
when looking about for a suitable flake for his purpose be 
found a large and finely-made armlet of bronze (Fig. 136), 
which he carried with liim and sold to a shopkeeijer in Forres 
for half-a-crown. It subsequently passed into tlie possession 
of Lady Cunmiing of Altyre, by whom it is now exhibited 
in the Museum. It was described by Sir Thomas Dick 
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Laader, and engraved in the Transactions of the Society 8o 
long ago as 1827. At that time it stood alone, and vaa re- 
garded more as a curiosity than as a. work of art. Now it 
stands as the representative of a peculiar class of art-producta, 
which, so far as we know, are confined to Scotland alone. 
Its form is that of an artnlet, formed of a coiled, double- 
headed serpent. It measures 3i inches in diameter, and the 




ng. 137. — Brenie Aniilet fontul in the unds of Culbin, Elgimhire. Bai'k view. 

same in depth externally. Ita internal diameter is 2J inches, 
and its weight 2 lbs. 9J oz. It is a single casting in bronze, 
convex externally, concave internally, throughout the length 
of the coils, which, though closely contiguous, are completely 
aeparate. so that a sheet of paper can ]>asa between them. 
There are three complete coils, and the middle coil (as seen in 
Fig, 137) is symmetrically ornamented with lozenge-shaped 
spaces, bounded by curves, and of consideTahle prominence. 
Each end tenninates in a snake-like head, the eyes of which 
are Mt with blue glass. In front of the eyes is a round disc, 
suulc in the metal, which has probably been filled with 
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enamel. The upper part of the head and neck is ornamented 
with raised trumpet-shaped BcroUs, and about three inched:! 
behind the terminal head there is a aimulation of a second! 
head, the eyes of which are also set with blue glass. Speak-4 
ing of it as a work of art. Sir Henry Ellis unhesitatingly 1 
calls it Roman work of the very best period, while Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder observes that its workmanship is most beautiful. 
The taste which it displays, he says, is exquisite, and the 
detail executed with the greatest delicacy. And he further J 
remarks that the natural form of the seriient has not been I 
servilely and awkwardly copied, " as one luiglit expect that a 1 
workman in an infant state of society would have done."' 
But there is nothing in llie character of the work, or in thel 
nature of the art, to suggest that the workman belonged to aal 
infant state of society. The technical skill displayed 
modelling and casting such a difficult piece of work is u: 
doubtedly of a very high order, and he would be considered J 
a, good workman to-day who could turn out an equally! 
well finished casting of the kind. As to the design of thftl 
decoration there can he but one opinion. It possesses theo 
merits of originality of conception, boldness of treatment, J 
purity of style, and freedom of execution. It is decoration, J 
also, of that complex kind which unites the effects of colour I 
with those of form, and deals harmoniously with the results J 
of such diverse processes aa modelling in relief, chasing and I 
engraving, the setting of jewels, and the fixing of enamele, 1 
The qualities of brain and baud that conceived and executed 1 
this piece of metal-work are not to be estimated solely by the 
results they have obtained iu this single example. The n 
who did this was capable of much higher work if higher work 
had come in his way, and this solitary specimen of the work 
of an unknown artist is at least as interesting for the poton- J 
tiality which it reveals as for the actual ability which it t. 
clearly displays. 
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la the aame year in which this armlet was first exhibited 
to the society (i.e. in 
18^7) another of similar 
character (Fig. 138) was 
presented to the Mu- 
seum by the Dowager- 
Countess of Morton. 
It had been found at 
Pitalpin, near Dundw 
in 1732 ; but no record 
of the circumstances 
in which it was found 
is now extant. It is 
smaller than the one 
prerioualy described, 
though still of greater 
size and weight than 

would now he considered convenient for wear as an article 
of personal adornment. It measures 3 inches in diameter, 
and about 31 inches in width externally, and has an internal 
diameter of 2i inches. Its weight is almost 2 lbs. It is a 
Htngle casting of bronze, consisting of three coils, of a ser- 
pentine form, convex externally and slightly concave witliin. 
The aerpenHike body of the armlet is oniamented with 
transverse grooves on either aide of a double furrow, running 
from end to end along the centre of the coils. The terminal 
portions are formed into the similitude of heads, but there are 
no settings for the eyes, and the zoonioqthic character of the 
work is but feebly expressed. Nevertheless it is clearly an 
example of the same typical form and character of art as the 
Altyre specimen. / 

Another example, of smaller size (Fig. 139), is also in the 
Museum, but unfortunately nothing ia known regarding its 
locality and tlie circumstances in which it was found. Like 
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necessary in this connection to mark the association of the 
two forma of armlets with the one type of structure. The 
armlet itself (Fig, 1-iO) is a single casting of bronze, consisting 
of three coils, of a serpentine form, divided from each other 
by a somewhat wider interspace than in any of the other 
instances, and slightly more convex externally. The metal 
is thin, and tlie size and weiglit of the armlet are not excea- 
'sive, Its internal diameter is 2| inches, and its depth across 
the coils 21 inches, its weight being about 10 oz. 

In these spiral snake-like armlets, we have a class of 
objects exhibiting a distinct and strongly marked typical 
character. They are articles of personal adornment, possessing 
a very special form and style of ornament. Both by the 
peculiarity of their form and the specialty of their style of 
ornament they are closely allied to the class of more massive 
and more peculiar articles of adornment previously described. 
Like them also they are peculiarly restricted in range. Tlie 
area over which they have been found, bo far as we know, is 
con6ned to the eastern portion of Scotland, between the 
Moray Firth and the Firth of Tay. No specimen is known 
beyond the bounds of Scotland. 



In this connection, also, there falls to be described a class 
ot objects of peculiar type, presenting features of decoration 
which are essentially Celtic in character. They are mostly 
carved in stone, but there is one example in bronze which 
supplies the link between them and the metal-work to which 
by their decoration they are most closely allied. 

Tliis object (Fig. 141) is a ball of cast bronze, found at 
Walston, lAiiarkshire, long in the collection of the late Adam 
Sim, of Coiilt«r, and now in the National Museum. It is 
1 j inch in diameter, divided into hemispheres, which differ 
considerably in the colour of the metal Each hemisphere has 
B dilTerent varietyof ornament, although the arrangement is the 
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same in both. The surface of the ball is divided into six discs, 
three in the one hemisphere aud three in the other. The dieca 







are separated from each other by deeply hollowed grooves, and J 
each disc in tlie upper hemisphere is ornamented by a spiral! 




Bnll, rmm Glgla (Kind sUc). 



groove, terminating iu a zoomorphic ending. The low 
hemisphere is similarly treated, except that the spirals ar© 
simply geometric in their character. 
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A ball of clay alate, 2J inches diameter, from Elgin 
(Fig. 142), of which there is a caat in llie Museum, has 
itfl surface divided into four projecting discs of con- 
siderable convexity, one of which is completely covered 
with a double spiral pattern, &'om which smaller spirals 
escape, but not in the regular manner so characteristic of 
the double spirals of the Celtic manuscripts and monu- 
ments of the Christian time. Another disc shows the 
commencement of an tmfinished spiral. The two remaining 
discs are plain. 

At the Glas Hill, in the parish of Towie, Aberdeenshirp, 
in 1860, a finely ornamented ball of this description (Fig. 
143) was found in digging 
a drain, and is now in 
the National Museum. 
It is of clay slate, fine- 
grained in texture, and 
dark in colour. It 
measures almost 3 inche>^ 
in diameter, and has its 
surface dirided into four 
brjldly projecting discs 
with conaidemble con- 
vexity, three of which 

d iitone BkU (ddiuI in 
AIwrdeeoBliire 
A dluuftgr). 
Its ornamentation con- 

&ist« of double spirals, wavy lines arranged concentrically, 
interrupted concentric circles and escaping spirals, but the 
lines are not continuous, and the patterns are not worked 
out with the regularity and precision so conspicuous in 
the style of the Christian time when the escaping double 
spiral formed such a characteristic element of Celtic 
decoratioiL In the triangular space between the three 




are elaborately carved l'* 1*3— ''"""•«« 

, , ■', , . lliB GlM HH1, Towi. 

and the fourth plain. 
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ornamented discs is a group of Uiree dots arranged as a 1 
triangle.^ 

A ball of fine-grained clay slate (Fig. 144) found at Frt 
lands, near Glasterlaw, Forfarsliire, has six projecting discs of l 




Fl|;. 144. — Ornunenteil Bt" 
round at FreeUnds, Gli 
ForTorahire (3 luclici in di 



. 145. — UruHuii^uW Stone Ball 
r()unilstFoni<>iin,KiDcuilinralilra ^ 
(2i( inclira in diuneUr). 



sliglit convexity arranged upon its surface ; but the discs ara 1 
small in proportion to the size of the ball and Ihe interapacea J 
■wide. The discs themselves are plain, but the interspaces are J 
partially ornamented. In the space between three contiguous 1 
discs is a pattern composed of three triangular figures withia I 
each other, formed by the meeting of curved or segmental 1 
lines. In the next contiguous space is a double spiral. 

A ball of fine-grained dark-coloured sandstone (Fig. 145), I 
found at Fordoun, in Kincardineshire, Las its surface dividedl 
into seven circular con) par tin en ts, some of which are simply! 
incised with concentric circles, wliile in others thei 

' Tbi« BiTaDgcment of triple dots is ■ very clmracterUtic feature of tl 
iUiimiiiBteil Ottic m&nusi'riptii, It Bp[KHira ibo an thpTnanumantondmata] 
nork of tbo Chrintinn time Thi» is the only instuura uf its occnn 
these bulls, auil thongh it mnjr bo hold to inKgiigt u poMible conawtldlii 1 
KUggestioD is too fiieblo to imply disliuct raUtioiiahip. 
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border of chevrouy ornameut enclosing the concentric 
circles. 

An example in the collection of Sir J. Noel Paton (Fig. 



Fig. Ue.— OriiuueuUd Stono Ball, in the collection 0/ Sir J. Ncwl PaUiu 
('2] iuchesin diuiuDter). 

146) presents a different style of ornament. It is of horn- 
blenclic schist, 2J inches ia diameter, and Las its surface 
divided into six projecting discs, carved with concentric 
bands of slight convexity, the bands increasing in width 
and proiniiieuce towards the centre of the disc. The spaces 
between the discs are ornamented by irregular scoopiugs of 
the surface aa if with the point of a gouge-like tool — u 
variety of decoration also seen in the gold object fonnd on 
Caimmuir (Fig. 114). 

On the top of Craig Beg, near Ballater, previous to 1864, 
three stone cists were found containing interments which, 
from the presence of ashes and bones, were assigned to the 
I'agan custom of cremation. Kiicli cidt was also surrounded 
by a number of boulder-stones arranged in a circle of abonl 
IS feet in diameter. Close to one of thesu cista a stone bull 
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diameter of t!ie prickly ornament of the hemispheres of tlje 
teruiinal bulbs of the penannular brooches of silver found at 
Skaill, to which the ornament on the disc of this stone ball 
has a distinct reaemblance. The treatment of the segmental 
spaces between the discs is also seen in the example from 
Freelands, Glasterlaw (Fig. 144), and the simply incised 
ornament of the remaining discs occurs on two other balls 




Fig. 1*9,— Omiituenlod Stone Bail 
found Kt Invctiiwd {2] iaAioa 
diameter). 



Fig. 160.— Onj amen l«l Stone Ball 
found at Loch Lochr (3 iuches 
diometflr). 



(Figs. 149, 150), which have each but one of their discs 
ornamented. 

An example from the island 
of Skye (Fig. 151) has its sur- 
face covered with smalt hemi- 
spherical protuberances. Tliis 
variety is akin to another whicii 
haa the whole surface studded with 
projections of a pyramidal form. 
Two balls of this latter variety (Figs. 

152, 153) were found in one of the Fig. i.M.—OmnmBiited stone 
chambers of a curious composite 




B Ilia or 



Boll found II 

Skye (2] inchu iu diu- 

structnre, or group of structures, mrter). 

situated close to the shore on the 

sonth side of the Bay of Skaill, in the mainland of 
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Orkney.^ One of these (Fig. 152) has the central portiod 
pierced with a hole. The perforation ia roughly wade, and! 



m 



Figg. 153, 163.— 3toae Bills toaml iu no uivient ati-uutun: at ^kuill, Orkuuy ^ 
(3j iucliea and 3 iucliea mdiuaiitei'}. 

considerably wider at ita external orifices than iu the centi^ J 
where it is less than half an inch in diameter. 

Another Orkney example (Fig. 154} ia allied to theae two! 
by the character of its ornamentation. One of its t 
studded with pyramidal projections, the middle portion i 
ornamented by a continuous spiral, and the other end is fillec 
by a peculiar arrangement of segmental curves. 

Many of these balls, however, have their discs destitute 
of ornament. But whether decorated or undecorated, tlieyl 

' This Etructure, wliiub was explored by Mr. WilliaiD Wall, coniutnd of ,• 
Mveml BUb-reel&ngulu' cbamliora witii raundcd comeni, liaving Bmall cell.likfe J 
coiutnictionB openjog off tbum. The cbnimbi^n were srruigod on bath *i 
of a loiig wiuding paBsage. Their door-waya had checks Cm the dood, w 
bar-holoB beliiud them. Tho UrgEst chunber ns about 20 feet squtK. 
8 to 8 feot of the Luiglit of the walls reoisiiied. Thoy kbtb dry-built, k 
uoDvcrgod tovikrds Ihe ut>!>or twrt as if to fonu bceliWu mols. Heutht 4 
square form, lurrouiiclcJ by Ba^toncs od edge, vero found iu 
Many implement! of stoae anil honn wrra found in the chambeni, and ft 
acGumulBtinn of bnnes snd horns of animals, among vhioh tiiooe of the r 
deur and llie Bin primigenivt were aliuudaut. Among Uie stone implen 
wero scTcrul polished cclU. The collection is pnuerrsd at Skaill House, 
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usually present the strongly marked typical form, wMcli varies 
from tbe approximately circular 'with rounded discs, like the 



m^ 






examples shown from Dumfriesshire (Fig. 155), and Dud- 
wick, in Aberdeenshire (Fig. 15t>), to those from Mountblairy, 
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ill Banffshire (Fig. 157), and Muckle Geddes, in Nainisliire 
(Fig. 158), which take the form of a cylindrical axis with flat- 
ended cylindrical projections radiating round itsciccuniference. 
In all their varieties of form, these ohjects present cer- 
tain features which are suggestive of a possible use as weapons. 
Their ornate character, their specialty of form, which rendi 
them capable of being swung by thongs or bound to the ei 
of a handle, and the fact thatone example is pierced by ahol^ 



ins. J 




J. 1G6. — DnmonDted men innsdlrith mica. From the Bajeoi Ttpeatry. 



are indications in this direction. Although there is no con- J 
elusive evidence of the fact, it is at least conceivable that they J 
may have been mounted as mace-heads similar to those metal 
mace-beads with pyramidal projections which are found occa- 
sionally among the relics of the Iron Age, and continued in 
use in the early Middle Ages, and similar, at least in appear- 
ance, to the mace-heods shown (Fig. 159) in the hands of 
unmounted men in the Bayeux Tiipestry.' 

' Dr. John Alexander Snitb bw diKUssed this point CoUy i 
GxliaustivG notice of tlicn Stone BkU* in Prof. Sim AtUiq. StoL, p[L I>6-l 
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But whatever may have been their special purpose or the 
precise maimer of their use, it is of greater importance for 
the purposes of our inquiry that we should be able to deter- 
mine their typical relations and ascertain the area to which 
they are confined. It ia clear tliat they possess a typical 
form which has no distinctly definable relations with any other 
class of stone implements. The type is so peculiar and so 
strongly marked, that if it exists anywhere out of Scotland 
we should probably have known of its existence. But, with a 
single exception, said to have been found in Ireland, there is 
no record that I can discover of the occurrence of any speci- 
men Iseyond the bounds of Scotland. Within liiat ares it ie 
widely diffused. There ore so many specimens in private 
bands of whose localities we possess no record, that it is 
impossible to ascertain with any degree of precision the rela- 
tive frequency of their occurrence in difl'erent districta of the 
country. But their known range comprehends an area which 
ia but little short of the whole area of Scotland. They are 
most abundant in the north-eastern districts, but they occur 
as far north aa Caithness and Orkney, as far south as 
Dumfries, and as far west as Argyle. Whether they belong 
wholly to the Pagan time or partly to the Christian period, it 
is clear that tiie prevailing features of their decoration, though 
distinctly Celtic in character, are not those of the fully devel- 
oped style of Celtic ornament which prevailed throughout the 
early Cliristian time. Nor does it possess tho most striking 
characteristics of the decoration of these objects in metal, ot 
which so many characteristic examples have now been given. 
But the ZDomorphic ending of the spiral pattern on the bronze 
Dr. John Eratu remarki that "it wems probablo that they were ioteniliMl 
for uao in the duae or in war whiin attached to a thong which the rcwMm 
brtween the [irojiwting iIImi aevax well Bdaptrd to receive." He also alateii 
that *' ihcw 8i-<iCtlah Htiiue Balli toea to belong lo a recent period, aa mm- 
fandwith tint tu which manj' other itone antiquities may be ajwignetl."— 
Jiiei*ia statu ImplemenU, tit., of Uttai, Hriiain, pp. 377-37B. 
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ball from Lanarkshire, and the double aad escaping spirals 
of the Towie, Elgin, and Glasterlaw specimens, are sufficiently 
distinctive to claim for them a place in the same system of 
design which produced the peculiar patterns of the Pagairl 
period, and developed from them the more elaborate system 
of decoration so widely applied in the early Chiiatian art o 
Scotland, 



In the whole group of objects described in this Lecturtfil 
we have a series of examples of the art which characterij 
the Iron Age Paganism of Scotland — the period that 1 
beyond the Christian time and reaches back until it merg 
into the Bronze Age culture. The outcome of the wholifl 
examination thus appears to he that the early Christian art" 
of Scotland, although it had close relations with that of 
Ireland, was nevertheless based upon a pre-existing system of 
Pagan art pecuhar to the area of the British Isles. Althoi^ 
remotely connected with certain developments of art tl 
appear obscurely among the Iron Age relics of Central anfl 
Southern Europe, this special system of design received : 
highest development and attained its full maturity in thft^ 
British Isles alone. There it became a distinctive school of 
decoration, exhibiting different aspects in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and attaining in each of these areas a separate 
development marked by a distinct individuality of character, ■ 
Its manifestations in Scotland are those of a peculiar i 
highly characteristic style, confining itself to curvilinear formal 
combining its simple elements in a manner that is ncithei 
rigidly geometric nor fettered by conditions of absolute syni'l 
melry, but producing by the variation and rhythmic recurreaM 
of its peculiar features a series of designs characterised ] 
beauty of form, balance of parts, and harmonious combination.^ 
It differs from the art of the Christian time, inasmuch as it pre- 
sents no intermixture of forms and features that are common 
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to Greek, Bomain, or Ecmscaii ait — no interfaced work, no 
meanders or ker -patterns, or fretwork, and no eimilitode of 
foliage, or folisgeoos scrolls. It is zoomorphic, but its zoiiiuor- 
phism is cbiefly apparent in the fonns of tbe objects, and scldvnn 
exhibited in the designs with which thev are decorated. It 
is more p&rtisl to tbe modelling of solid forms of ornament tlinii 
to the elaborate enrichment of surface by intricate engravevl 
work, and these solid forms of its surface ornament rarely 
become zoomorphic When engraved or chased oraamentft- 
tion ifl employed, it is used chiefly to produce broad effects 
by the contrast between plain spaces in the desi^ and spaces 
Riled with punctulations or chequers of short parallel lines. 
We find this peculiar style of art employed chiefly in the 
decoration of metal-work in bronze and gold. The objects so 
decorated are personal ornaments, arms, harness, and horse- 
trappings. The technical skill displayed in the fabrication 
and finish of these objects is great, and the quality of the art 
displayed in their decoration is high. There is implied in 
their production a special dexterity in preparing moulds and 
compounding alloys, in casting, chasing, and engraving, in 
the polishing and setting of jewels, in the composition and 
fixing of enamels. But there is further implied an artistic 
spirit controlling and combining the results of theae various 
processes, giving elegance and beauty of a peculiar cast to 
the forms of the objects, and increasing the intrinsic elegance 
and beauty of the form by the harmonious blending of its 
fipecial varieties of surface decoration, in which forms that 
are solidly'modelled are intermingled with chased or en- 
graved patterns and spaces filled with colour. A style of art 
characterised by such originality of design and excidk-ncn 
of execution iiiust count for something in the history of a 
nation's pn^gress, must have its place to fill in the history of 
nrt itaelf, when once we have liegun to realise the fact that 
art was not the exclusive privilege of classic antiquity. 
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LECTURE IV. 

[28th Oi-roBEB 1881.) 

THK ARCniTECTURE OF THE BB0CH8. 

In this lecture I have to deal with the prodiicta of a schcK 
of arcliitecture, Celtic in its character, and absolutely pecol 
to the Scottish area. 

On the small iminhabited island of Mousa, lying off t 
east coast of the niaiDland of Shetland, there stands a aoUta 
stone structure, massive in size, peculiar in appearance, and 
still more peculiar in character. It is a tower of circular 
form, wide and lofty, hut constructed of undressed stones laid 
upon each other without mortar or other binding roaterial, 
BO that the mass of its unceraented wall ooherea simply by 
its own vertical pressure. 

Its situation is peculiar. The island is small, not over.l 
mile in length, and less than half a mile in width, bare, fl 
and rocky. The tower ia placed on a small promontory tai^l 
the west side of the island at the point nearest to the t 
land. It stands about 20 feet back from tlie edge of the rocks, 
which slope irregularly to the tide-mark about 20'feet below. 
There are slight remains of an intrenchraeut on the sides 
which look landward, those facing the rocks and the sea an_ 
protected by the natural features of the ground. 

The material of which the tower is built is the fissile fl 
of the island. The stones are flat, sometimes as much as Sj 
feet in thickness, but mostly much less, and they tathl 
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diminish in size towards the top of the tower. The stones 
bear no mark of a tool, and the masonry is not coureed, but 
compactly fitted together. The wall goes up with a curve like 
that of a lighthouse, and its external appearance (Fig. 160) is 




suggestive of great solidity and strength. This suggestion of 
solidity, which is due to the bulk of the building rather than 
to the chnmcter of its masonry, is further intensified by the 
absence of external openings, the whole exterior surface being 
unbroken by a single aperture except the doorway. It is on 
the level of the ground on the S,W, side, and is about 5 feet 
3 inches high by 2 feet 11 inches wide, passing straight 
through the thickness of the wall, but widening considerably 
at a distance of about 7 feet from the outside and rising in 
the root Entering by this tunnel-like passage through a wall 
15 feet 6 inches thick, the visitor finds himself in the interior 
of a circular well-like court, open to the sky above, but 
completely surrounded by a wall of that thickness and 45 feet 
ID height. From the inner circumference of this court (as 
wen iu the ground plan, Fig. 161) there open at various places 
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other doorways leading into oval cliambers constructed iu the 
thickness of the wall nearly on the ground level. These 
chambers are three in number. One placed to right of the 
entrance is 16 i'eet in length, 5 feet 9 inches wide, and 9 feet 
9 inches high. Its doorway is small, 3 faet high and 2 feet 
wide, passing through 4 feet of the thickness of the wall A 
second chamber opposite the main entrance is 14 feet long. 




6 feet 10 inches wide, and 10 feet 6 inches higL Tts Hoc 
is also small, 3 feet 4 inches high and 2 feet 9 inches wide, 
passing through a thickness of 4^ feet of walling. The thinl 
chamber, situated to the left of the main entrtince, ia 14 teet-^ 
long, 5 feet 6 inches wide, and 9 feet G inches high, 
doorway ia 3 feet 2 inches high and 2 feet 3 inchfs widj 
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I passing through 4 feet of walling. All these chauibers are 
I irregularly oval in form on the grouud plan. Tiiey are roofed 
i ill a peculiar manner. At variable distances from the floor 
■ the walls begin to be brought inwards by projecting each 
stone slightly beyond the face of the stone below it. In this 
way the distance between the opposite walls is gradually 
lessened as they rise in height until they come near enough 
to admit of single stones being laid across the space between 
■waJl and wall This style of converging the walla inwards to 
obtain support for a roof of single stones is not new to us. 
We liave met with it in the beehive houses of the early 
, Christian monasteries and in the iiivei-t«d boat-shaped roofs 
I of their clmi-ches, built of nnccmeuted stones on a rectangular 
I gronnd-plan. It is the style of roof which is common to all 
dry-built structures that are roofed, whether they be of I'agan 
or of Christian time, because it is the style that is best suited 
I to the material and the manner of const motion. The builders 
I of this edifice liad no stones long enough to span chambers of 
I six feet wide, and if they had had them long enough they 
would have been too weak to bear the superincumbent weight 
I tif a wall forty feet in height. Therefore they made their 
t chamber-roofs senti-vaulted, while the doors and passages, 
I which were narrow, were simply spanned with strong flat 
I lintels. These chambers on the ground floor are lighted by 
wiDdow-like openings above the doorways, which rise one 
I over the other, and serve not only to admit light and air, but 
to distribute the weight to be borne by the lintels. In each 
of the chambei's there are small ambry-like recesses in the 
walls, but no fireplace or chimney. They are small, dimly- 
lighted, dungeon-like rooms, but neither smaller, worse-lighted. 
or more dungeon-like thau many rooms in the lime-built 
I castles of the nobles of the Feudal ages. 

Half-way between the chamber facing the main entrance 
^ nud tlie one U> tlie left of it there is a doorway placed at a 
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height of four feet above the ground level, This doorway,! 
which is higher and wider than Uiose which lead into thtf 
chambers. Is sUglitly larger than the inaiu entrance itself, ' 
being 5 feet 4 inches higli and 3 feet wide. It leads to a stair 
constiuoted lilve the chambers within the thickness of the wall. 
At the foot of the stair there is an oval chamber, from one end J 
of which the stair rises in a steep slope, but following the curve J 
of the wall to the top. The steps are single flat stones, J 




Fib. Ilia.— Sectiun of lbs BlBTrtion of the Brocli of Mourn. (JVoin Plan by 
Sir H. Drydcn.) 

varying in width from ten inches to two feet, undressed, and 
laid above each other so that they give a tread of about five 
inches and nearly the same of a rise. The upper part of the 
tower which is traversed by the stair is differently construci 
from the lower part. To the height of about eleven feet aboi 
the ground level the wall of the tower is carried up aolidk 
except for the vacancy occasioned at ijitervals in its tbicknesn 
by the chambers and their accesses. But above this height 
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9ie wall is carried up with a vacancy in its centre (aa seen 
1 the section Fig. 162) so aa to form a series of circulai' 
3 placed one immediately over another, and crossed 
raccesaively from the lowest to the highest by the rise of the 
air which gives access to them. 

These galleries, situated in the heart of the wall, are six 

Win number. Each begins about 3 feet 9 inches in front of the 

stair, and goes round the whole tower on the level till it comes 

against the back of the stair, which closes it at that end, so 

that entrance to the gallery or exit from it can only be obtained 

r by stepping across the space intervening between the end 

|<of the gallery floor and tlie steps of the stair. The floors 

|:0f the galleries arc formed of flat undressed slabs, the end 

lof which reach into the walls on both sides. These slabs 

I Are about G inches thictc, and those whose under surfaces 

I form the roof of the Brat gallery present their upper surfaces 

I as the fioor of the second, and so throughout. None of the 

I galleries exceed 5 feet 6 inches in Iieight or 3 feet 2 inches in 

1 widtli, and some of the upper spaces are now much narrower; 

I but as the position of the upper walls has evidently shifted, 

I the original dimensions of the upper galleries cannot be 

lascertained. Four of the galleries that now remain (for the 

■ tower is incomplete at top) are lighted by four vertical ranges 

lof windows all looking into the interior court. One range of 

I fourteen openings is over the main entrance. Another of 

IsJghteen openings is over the entrance to tlie stairs. The third 

ttt has seventeen openings, and the fourth is imperfect, many 

f the lintels having been broken out. The peculiarities of 

these windows are — (1) that they are placed close to each other, 

ttically, with merely the tliickness of a lintel between each 

rning; (2) they are wider than they are high, the greatest 

■ividth being 2 feet 9 inches, and the greatest height not 

■exceeding a foot ; (3) they diminish in size gradually from 

9 lowest (o the highest ; and (4) they do not range so far 
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upwards aa to include the two upper giilleries, wlijch are 
windowlese. 

Let us uow group the uiain Matures of tliis singular build- 
ing. It is a circular tower, composed of a dry-built wall 15 
feet thick, enclosing a court 20 feet in diameter. The wall 
rises to a height of 45 feet, and liaa no opening to tlie outside 
except the doorway which gives access to the court Opening 
from the court are a series of chambers on the ground floor 
constructed in the thickness of the wall and rudely vault«d 
with overlapping masonry. Above these are successive ranges 
of level galleries, also in the thickness of the wall, each going 
round the tower, and placed so tliat the roof of the one below 
always forms the floor of the next above. These galleries are 
crossed successively, by a stair from which access to tlieui is 
obtained by facing round in the ascent and stepping across 
the vacant space forming the well of the stair. The three 
lower galleries only are lighted, and the windows are placed 
in vertical ranges so close to each other as to be separated 
only by their upper and lower lintels. 

Each of these features, taken by itself, is specially remark- 
able, and the presence iu the one building of such a group of 
features that are wholly unfamiliar to us invests it with a 
character that is distinctly peculiar. From this examination 
of its cliaracter, it becomes obvious that although the con- 
strnction and arrangements of the building are clearly those 
of a place of strength, it is incapable of association by way of 
relationship with any variety of castle known in hialoric 
times. But a wider survey of the remains of the ancient 
strongholds of the people who have occupied the land in 
times of which we have no distinct or detailed historic record 
will show that it has relationships so close as to amouul 
to an almost actual identity with many siun^ar structures in 
diflerent parts of Scotland. 

For instance, in the small valley of Glenbeg, which miis 
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nearly parallel with Glenelg, in the west of Inverness-shire, 
there are two such stnictiirea. One is situated on the edj;e 
of the meadow which lies in the bottom of the valley. It is 
greatly destroyed ; more than half the circle of the wall is 
gone, and part of the height of the portion that remains is 
wanting. The internal diameter of the tower, at the level of 
the rahbish which encumbers the floor, is 33J feet, and the 
thickness of the wall II feet. The doorway (Fig, 163), which 



I 




Fig. 163.— View o( exlmml iiv'^tl"'^' "< ii<-)twi'y "f Brwh iu Glonbeg, (From 
a brnwiiig l,y J. Romilly Allcii.) 





n by J. RoniUlf 



is the only opi^ning to the outside, is 3 feet 5 inches wide 
at Uie head, the lower part concealed with nibbish. About 
4 feet inside the onter plane of the wall there is a rebate for 
a door (Fig. 164), with checks in the shape of Urge slabs set 
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edgiiwise in tlie wall. Within these checks the passage widens 
to 5 feet, and the toot rises as shown in the section. Fig, 
165. On the south side of the passage there is a guard- 
chamhcr opening from it, and constructed in the thickness of 
the walL Three gaUeries and part of a fourth remain, but 
the stair is gone. The galleries ore lighted by vertical ranges 
of windows looking to the interior. The greatest height of 
wall remaining is not over 30 feet, but 7 feet of its height 
were taken by the contractor for the Bemera Ban-acks in 
1722. It must therefore, before that time, have been nearly 
as high as Mousa now is. 

At the distance of leaa than a mile up the valley on 








same side, and placed on a considerable emiiience, i 
ruined structure of tlie same kind (Fig. 160), hut more dilapl-^ 
dated. Ko part of the height now exceeds 25 feet The 
diameter of the tower internally has been about 30 feet, and 
the wall is 12 feet thick. Traces of chambers on the ground 
floor are Wsible, but choked with rubbish, Tlio door and stairs 
are gone. Three galleries remain in part. The first U 6 feet 
high and 4 feet wide, the second 6 feet high and 3^ feet wide, 
the third inaccessible and somewliat smaller. 
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These sLriictares, so far aa their distiactive features remiiiii 
iinobliterated, present a striking similarity alike in the manner 
uf their construction and the nature of their arrangements to 
those of Monsa. They vary in certain details, as in size, iu 
lliicknesa of wall, in the presence of a guard-chamber in con- 
nection with tlie passage, but in all the essential features of 
plan, construction, and armngemenls they Eire substantially 
the same. 

Near the head of Loch Dmcli, a few miles from Glenelg, 
ia auotlter ruined tower. It stands on the slope of an emi- 
nence close uiidera liigh crag. The luwer part of the structnru 




ia entire, liut little remains of its height. Its internal diameter 
18 31 feet, its thickness of wall 12 feet. The doorway is iu 
the lower side of the building facing the N.E. It is 3 feet 
wide at the outside, and at 4 feet 3 inches within the outer 
plane of the wall (Fig. 167) there is a rebate for a door 
with checks fonued of long slabs 9 inches thick, set edgewise 
in the wall. Bcliind these is a bar-hole on either side for a 
long stout bar. The hole, on one sidu, is long enough for the 
bar to lie in it pemnineutly, and on th(» other only long enough 
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Fig. 183.— Sectiodal elBVatiou of S.R. 
Biiid or eutrusue iiwuige of tlie 
Broch at Liicli Duieh, sliowlug 
iloorwiy or giittnl-chirabur mul 
bar-hole (wall 12 r«et Uiick). 



to receive its end when pulled across behind a door eitl 
constructed of wooil or formed of a slab of stone set u^ 
against the checks On the S.E. side of the entrance passage ' 
(Fig. IriS) is a doorway 18 inches wide and 3 feet high, giving 
access to an oval gna id- 
chamber constructed in tlie 
thickness of the wall, 12 feet 
long, 6 feet wide, and about 
7 feet high, roofed in the 
usual manner by overlapping 
masonry and flat stones laid 
across. There are traces of 
other chainbera on the ground 
floor, and part of a galleiy J 
I'emains over the entranCQ^'fl 
but all above is gone. The masonry of this tower is moi 
massive than that of those in Glenbeg, but the general pla 
and manner of construction are precisely similar in cliaractenJ 
In point of fact there is so little deviation from the typical 
plan of construction among all the examples that are known, 
that the detailed descriptions of them are for the most \iaxt 
repetitions of features that arc closely similar. But aa Vi 
are dealing with buildings that are in ruins, and, as ifcj 
appears, with a class of buildings of which no conipletA * 
example is now known to exist, it ia important to detennino 
if possible whether there may be sufficient ground for assign- 
ing to the class the general feature of height, of which, in tha ■ i 
majority of cases, no direct evidence now remains. 

There is distinct evidence on record that a number c 
these massively built towers were of considerable hdgbtaJ 
George Ixiw, in 1774, says of the ruined tower or Bro 
of Burnincss, in the island of Tell, in Shetland, that it ' 
bad an inside diameter of 31 feet, a thickness of wall of 
10 feet, and a total height of 20 feet. Of the Cullswick 
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^H Biwb he says that its internal diameter was 26 feet 6 inches. 

^B its thickness of wall 18 feet, and the total height remaining 

^f 23 feet. Castle Cole (Fig. 1G9), at the junction of the Biack- 

^B water and the Broro, was then 15 feet in height.and part of it 

^ft still remains of ahont that height. Dun Doniadilla, in SuUier- 

^B laudaliire (Fig. 170), as described by Mr. Cordiner in 1776, 



I 
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Pig. HI9.-Bnx:Lkno*nuC<ile'»C«rtIe, Fig. 170.— Dan Donwdilli, in BtMtli- 
8othrrUiid»Uire. (From ■ Sketch more, ButlnrUnilahire. (From a 

hj Dr. Artlinr Milcliell.) Sketch by Dr. ArthBT HitclieU.) 



and Mr, Pope of Reay, in 1777, had an internal diameter of 
27 feet, and the total Iiciglit then remaining was estimated at 
25 to 30 feet, with three galleries and part of the stair. 
Maitland. in 1757, describes Dun AUsaig. iji Ross, as being 
30 feet internal diameter, with 12 feet thickness of wall, and 
three of the galleries remaining, which implies a height of 
25 to 30 feet. Dun Corloway, in Lewis, was 40 feet high in 
the end of last centtiry, and showed Lho plan of iUi galleries 
with their vertical ranges of windows almost as completely 
aa Mousa. Judging from these examples, which still have, 
or which in recent times have had a considcniblo portion of 
their lieight remaining, and taking into account the iiiinntity 
of material wliich envelops the bases of most of tliose that 
have been reduced to the condition of mere mounds uf 
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ruin, it seema established by evidence Uiat there were man^p 
eases in which the total original height could scarcely haverl 
iteeu less than that of Mousa, and that height, as well aafl 
bulk, was one of the main features of t!ie typical structure. 

These examples will suffice to convey a clear idea of tho J 
distinctive features of the type of structure with which wo 1 
are dealing. Its main features of distinction, by which itj 
separates itself from all known types, are (1) that it is a J 
circular tower of dry-built masonry, wide and lofty, audi 
enclosing within it a central area open to the sky ; (2) thafefl 
all its apertures, except.the external opening of the entrance! 
to the central area, look into this enclosed interior court ; 
and (3) that its chambers, stair, and galleries are contained J 
within the thickness of this enclosing wall. 

Hiiving thus obtained a distinct conception of the ty] 
we now proceed to determine its range or area. For thi&l 
[lurpose it is necessary to ascertain what structures exist iu I 
Scotland, or out of it, possessing these typical features. 

On the northern declivity of Cockburn Law, in Berwick- 
shire, there is a natural platform projecting from the shoulder 
of the hill over the valley of the Whitadder water, about 250 
feet above the bed of the stream. On this platform there is 
an irregularly oval enclosure (Fig. 171), the outlines of which 
are formed by the remains of two parallel earthworks and a 
outside ditch. The space thus enclosed is occupied by thOi 
remains of various smaller enclosures, some circular and otbersi 
irregular in form. They are nearly all so ruined that nothing J 
can be made of their details, Uut the principal stmctur»B 
within the enclosure is still capable of such examination asf 
iFill suffice to determine its typical relationship with thflj^ 
Brochs of the extreme north. It is circular, consisting of I 
wall 17 feet thick, enclosing an area of 56 feet ia diamoteisfl 
In the thicknesa of this wall are two elongated oval-shape 
chambers, one of whicli is 33 feet long and 7 feet %vide, tbi 
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with fi rude vaulting of overlapping masonry. Both these 
chambers open to the inner area. The only access to tbia | 
area from the outside is the main doorway, which ] 
straight through the wall, and is flanked by a guard-chamber I 
constructed in the thickness of the wall on either side. Ta I 
the left of the doorway are the remains of the staircase, with I 
an elongated chamber opposite the foot of the stair. No J 
remains of galleries exist owing to the absence of the whola I 
upper part of the atnictnre, but the presence of the atairJ 
implies that they once existed. TJie masonry is massive in I 
character (Fig. 172), and the stnicture is also remarkable fur i 
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its great size, being three times the width of Mousa and twiea J 
that of the Glenelg Brochs. But its features of form an<i| 
character, and all the arrangements of its details, so far s 
they now exist, are those of the typical Broch structure ; and,. I 
taken together, they form a group of features and arrangementel 
which do not exist in any other type of structure. 

On the highest elevation of tlie Torwood, in the parish od 
Dunipace in Stirlingshire, are the remains of a circular struc- 
ture, excavated in 1864 by Colonel Joseph Duudos. Itt 
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appearance previous to its excavation was that of a conical 
hillock situated nearly on the verge of a precipitous crag, and 
eiiclosed ou the accessible side by the rtiniaiu3 of a double wall 
of fortification. After excavation it was fouod to be the ruin 
of a. circular tower of unceujented masoury wliicli, by the 
gradual dilapidation of its walls, had become a conical hillock 
of stones covered with grass and heathef, and overgrown by a 
clump of large iir-trees. The structure, now cleared from the 
superiucuuibeut niaas of ruin, ia a circular wall 15 feet thick, 




I1k>. 173, 17i.— Oronnd plnn and 
Bt Torwood, Stlriingnhiro. 



enclosing a central area of 35 feet in diameter. The entrance 
doorway has some of tlie massive lintels still upon it It is 
about 7 feet high and 3 feet wide at tlie dooi^hecka, behind 
which are the usual bur-liolea (shown at A A in the ground 
plan and section. Figs, 1T3, 174). To the left of the doorway 
is the staircase, as usual in the thickness of the wall. The 
height of wall remaining is not suQicient to show any traces of 
the gullerius, hut the presence of the atair implies their former 
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existence. There are no charabers in the thickness of th( 
wall oil the ground floor, hut all the other features of the | 
building are those of the typical Broch structure. 

On the other side of the valley of the Forth, and farther ] 
west, at Coldoch, in Perthshire, a similar mound, covering the ] 
ruins ofacirculartowerofuncemented masonry, was excavated j 
in 1870. 'ITie structure consists of a circular wall (as shown I 
on the ground plan, Fig. 175) 17 feet tliick, enclosing a central J 




area of 30 feet in diameter. The doorway on the east side 
passes straight through the wall, and is Uiree feet wide, with 
cliecks for the door about half-way through the thickness of tho 
wall, and inmiediutely beliind them tlie usual bar-holes. Tii 
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tlie left of the doorway is the staircase. No remains of the 
upper galleries exist, but the presence of the stair implies that 
they did exist. Opening from the central area are the entiunces 
to Uiree chambers in the thickness of the walL They are nearly 
of a size, 8 feet long, 4 feet wide, and a little over 6 feet high. 
One still retains its roof, rudely vaulted with overlapping 
masonry. In this case also tlie group of features characteristic 
of tlie structure and its arrangements is such as can be found 
only in the typical structure of the Broch. 

These three examples are all that are known on the main- 
land of Scotland south of the Caledonian vidley. A few years 
ago they were mere graaa-covered hillocks, indistinguishable 
from many others that are yet to be seen in various quarters 
of the same wide district of country. It is impossible to say 
how many of these unexamined mounds, which exist abun- 
dantly in the valleys of the Forth and Teilh for instance, may 
be of similar character. But it is possible to say that where 
tlu-eo have been found without being specially looked for, the 
probability is that more will be found when they are looked 
for. The present position of our knowledge is that there are 
three examples south of the Caledonian valley, but if I were 
to conclude that these three are all that exist in that wide 
region I should be drawing from my ignorance of the actual 
facta a conclusion which could only be drawn from complett^ 
knowledge oblaincd by exhaustive investigation. 

The case is far otherwise witli reftrence to the district of 
country that lies to the north of the Caledonian valley and the 
islea around the northern and western coasts. In such remote 
and frequently rugged and barren localities the remorseless 
activity of the agricultural improver has made but little pro- 
gress in the removal of the ancient landmarks, and lirochs, 
and sepulchral cainis, stone circles and standing monoliths 
are still comparatively abundant, though every season dimin- 
ishes their number. Some years ago 1 attempted an enunier- 
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ation of the ramams in tbe iiortliern counties of Scotland tlH 
were either certainly known to he Brochs or wefe inferred b 
possess that character, judging from external appearance 
The list has been published for seven years, and the correi 
tioas made upon it during that time have not appreciab^ 
affected its total results. These are roughly stated as follows ; 
— in Shetland, there are 75 Brochs ; in Orkney, 70 ; iu Caith- 
ness, 79 ; in Sutherland, 60 ; in Koss-sliire, 38 ; and iu 
Invernesa-ahire, 47 ; giving a gross total for the five northeru^ 
counties of Scotland of 370. Admitting that there must b 
some instances included iu the enumeration which suhsequet 
examination may prove to be remains of a different characterJ 
it is equally probable that others will be found which hav< 
not been included in the list, and the errors in these opposite 
directions may be expected nearly to balance each other. BuQ 
if we suppose that it will be necessary to deduct so large t 
proportion as 20 per cent, we should still have a gross tota 
of 300 Erochs in the five northern counties. The full sijjniil 
fieance of auch a result is scarcely realised at once. It n 
that we have here the i-eniains of a period of architectnrs 
activity which has no parallel in the early histoiy of ouj 
country. 

Whatever may be the effect of future discoveries 
increasing the number of examples in the district south of tJri 
Caledonian valley, it b clear that the principal area of th( 
type lies within the region to the north of that valley, < 
prehending the five northern counties of Scotland, and include 
iug the northern and western Isles. Within that area thq 
are known to exist abundantly, beyond it sparsely. Out a 
Scotland the type is totally unknown. It is a type possessinjfl 
featuresso distinct and peculiar, so numerous and well marktM 
so pronounced in their absolute individuality, that if it exist 
anywhere it is capable of being instantly recognised. Btii q 

< AirJueobiffia Scolica, Vol. V. {iji. 178-107. 
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single instance occurs in Ireland, or Wales, or Cornwall. No 
trace of it is found in England, France, or Scftndinavia. It 
is absolutely confined to Scotland alone.' Having thus estab- 

' TllB Nunghiof Snniiiiia are round towiira built of uncemenled Htopii's. 
They *ra ei»eiliug1y nuroeroaa in tlie ularid, and it haa beeu nixoijioniilly 
oasertcil thai they beat a remarknble reaeinblancs to the Scottieh Brotha. It 
is trnelliftt thcynru liko the Hrocha externally, becauao they are ronnil towsrB, 
(km Fij. 17S)i but tboy posseaa none of the charauteriatic rcaturcs of tlie 




Fig. 176.— Kuragbe of Gonl, in Sardinia 



typical Bfah itnintnro. They rontain -multcd fcnd windowlfsa clinmlHTB 
pUcol verlically aliovo eaoh other in the centre of the toner. The accens to 
thc« clAinbcn i» by a windiDg stair, which traverara t)ie thii'kiiGaB of the vrall 




Fig. 177.— Sccticm of Nnn«h< 
(from 
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lished the essential features of the typical form of the Broch 
structure and determined the area to which it is excluBively 
confined, I now proceed to notice a few other examples 
seasing features which may not have been present or pronunt 
in those previously described. 

We have already seen that many of these towers 




built in positions that were naturally strong. One of thw 
most remarkable of tliese is the Broch of Cole's Castle in 
Stratlibrora, Sutherlandshire (Fig. 178), which has been 
completely raUDiI the coDtral chambers. Soiuetiuies they have am 
etTUCturo, conuRting oF a. cantrnl tower rising froDi a at[aMB buomeat, • 
chainben also in tiie baecmout, as ahowD in the n(M.-omiian7iug ai 
179). It iathus sppAront that iha typical linraghe diifeni completely ii 
froni tbe tyiricul Broch. Although the external farra may be ID tame n 
simtlBr, the essential features of tbc Broch are not round in any oi 
in the Sardinian Numghi. Tf o Broch has vaulted chamUirs ilispoaod n 
callj OTcr each othsr in the centre of the tover, aud no Nuraghn hoi its cent 
open, sod. its chambers, stairs, and galleries ansoged in tbe ring of <k 
Burrounding the cautral court and windows looking into it as tbe Brvoht bi 
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already referred to. It ia situated on the top of an isolated 
eminence, precipitous on one side, and defended on the side 
which is less precipitous by a double fortification of dry-stone 
walling. Others whose situations made them capable of being 
8o defended were protected by ditches and embankments. 
The Broch of Snaburgh, in the island of Unst, in Shetland, 
which stands on a promontory projecting into the loch, is 
protected on the land aide by a wet ditch and a rampart of 
large stones. The Broch of Burraness, in the same island, is 
strengthened on the land side by two deep ditches and higli 
embankments. The Broch of Cullawick was protected by a 
dit^h 13 l«et wide, and a rampart of earth and stones com- 
pletely encircling the base of the tower. The Broch of 
Bnrraland, which stood on a promontory in the loch, had a 
double rampart and a double wet ditch on the land side, both 
well defined. The Broch of Yarhouse, in Caithness, stood on 
a low flat promontory projecting into the loch, and was cut 
off from the land by a deep ditch from 25 to 30 feet wide, 
and had its doorway further protected by a long covered 
way. The Broch of Clickamin, at Lerwick (Fig. 179), 
althougli situated on an island in the locli, was fortified by a 
wall completely surrounding the island. Within this outer 
wall of defence tliere is an outwork or guard-house, in form a 
segment of a circle, 43 feet on its convex face, connected 
with the outer wall by a passage. The outwork is Id feet 
wide at the passage through it, slightly narrower at the 
ends. The passage is 8 feet high, and about 5 feet in 
from the outer face of the work it narrows to 2 feet 
11 inches, with checks for a door. Behind these are holes 
in the opposite walls for a bar and a stlt in the roof of 
the passage. Besides these two exterior defences the door- 
way of the tower itself bad checks and a sill for a door 
alMut 10 feet within the outer opening of the entrance pna- 
aage through the wall of the Brocli. This passage is 4 feet 
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10 iQcheB high, and the opening between the door-checks is 
2 feet 11 inches wide at the bottom and 2 feet 6 inches at 
the top, with bar-holes on either side. 

The East Broch of Burray, in Orkney, explored by Mr. 
Farrer, presented the appearance of a green mound 20 feet 
high, surrounded by an embankment. The mound when 
excavated was found to cover the lower portion of a circular 
towfiZ of uncemented masonry (Fig. 180). The wall of tlie 




tower was 15 feet thick, enclosing a central area 36 feet in 
diameter. The entrance passage as usual went straight 
through the wall, and had a guard-chamber opening from it 
on either side. The entrance to one of these is shown in the 
section and the bar-hole behind it. There were two other 
chambers constructed in the thickness of the wall opening 
from the central area, and the entrance to the stair was 
placed as usual to the left of the doorway, but on a higher 
level. In all ita features it closely resembles all that have 
been described, but in one feature it differs from tliein. 
Close to the doorway, but outside the wall, there is a well 
witlk a passage and steps leading dowu into it. Thei'e are 
other examples which exhibit the same feature. 

The Broch of Borrowston, in Shapinsay (Fig. 181 ), also in 
Orkney, consisted of a wall 13 feet thick, enclosing a ueiitral 
area 33 feet in diameter. 'Within the central area of the 
Broch there was a well 10 feet deep, tlie lower part dug out 
of the solid rock, and the upper pari faced with dry-built 
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Big. 181.— Diagnmmatic Sectioa of Ibe Broch of Borrowstim, Bhowing the «r 
in the aiM, (From ArdureUigia Scotita, *oL *.) 
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masonry. The Brocli of Okstrow, at Eirsay in Orkney, 
wtich consisted of a wall 12 I'eet thick, enclosing an area 45 
feet in diameter, had a well witliin the area and a drain from 
it leading out to the outside of the structure. The Broch 
near the Manse at Harray (Fig. 182), excavated by l!ev. Dr 
Traill, consisted of a wall 12 feet thick, enclosing an aiea 
about 33 feet in diameter. It was surrounded by outbuild- 
ings, which were not properly explored. There were no guard- 
chambers on either side of the passage (B), which shows the 
checks for the door, at 6 feet within the outer face of the 
wall. To the left of the main entrance is the usual chamber 
(H) at the foot of the stair (G), of wliicli 19 steps remain; 
and two other oval chambers (E and F), placed at nearly 
equal distances in the circumference of the wall, complete the 
resemblance to the general type. Near the middle of the 
area a subterranean paast^e terminating in five steps led to a 
well (D) 9 feet deep excavated in the rock. The subjoined 
sectional diagram (Fig, 183) shows the construction of the 



I 




(Ft 



, of the Well In the Biwh nt Manit 
iDi ■ |>1an bjr Hr. Gvorgv rtttriv.) 



well, which ntlU retained water when the excavation of tlio 
Broch was made. The Brochs of Skinnet, Harjwdale, and 
Kettlebum in Caithness, had each a well within the central 
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area. The well of the last-meutioned Drooh is ntiU titilni 

as the existing water supply I'or the cottars, who live i 
houses close by constructed of the stones removed froui thej 
site of the ancient structure. 

The central areas of several Brochs have been providec 
with draiua to convey the surface water outside the building. 
This same Broch of Kettlebiiru had a drain which passed out 
under the fooojdation of the wall of the tower. It was what 
is now called a self-cleansing drain, the flat stones formiu 
the water channel being set together in the form of the lettfl 
V. Sir Henry Drjdeu remarks the presence of drains in thi 
Broeh of Olickamin. I found a square drain leading from 
the court of a Broch which I excavated at Brounaben, iu th^ 
parish of Wick. 

The facts that many of these structures were thus pre 
vided with drainage, and that they had also secured a watei>l 
supply within the enclosed area of the buildiug, are not only 
significant indications of intelligence and forethought applied 
to the arrangement of constructional details, but when taken . 
in connection with all the other arrangements of the stnictun 
external and internal, they complete a seiies of characteristica 
which point definitely to one object as the chief intention ofl 
the Broch-structure, viz. security obtained by the simplest of I 
all means — a construction of uncemented stones which couldl| 
neither be easily forced nor readily reduced.' 

Keviewiug the typical chai-acteristics of the special forial 
' That this object was practically attained hy tlicse umple I 
vvidonce tu una case from the direct testimouy of record, It u related 111 ttu 
OrliMyinga Saga, that Erleiid, who <about *.D. 1155) oarrioj off the widour ol 
Mnddad. Earl of Athol, took her north to Shetland, and took up hia ruidenc* 
in Hoaeyarborg — the Broch ot Mouea, described at tlie com 
Lectuni. It is Hid that her son llaisld, Earl of Orkney, puraaed Eriu 
and bcaicgcd hluj in the Burfc, " but it wiu ditTiiult to take it by o) 
tlie siege faikd iMKausu " Erlend had made great pruparatialu. " Thia ia4 
thu only record of the actual use of a Broch na a place of defeuco, and it b 
uut the infervDcc drawn from au examinaUou of the nature 
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of structure which has come to be known in recent years by 
the local northern name Broch, we see that it is a hollow 
circular tower of dry-built masonry, rarely more than 70 or 
less than 40 feet in its total diameter, and occosioDally at 
least 50 feet high. Its circular wall, which may be from 
9 to 20 feet thick, is carried up solid for about 10 feet, except 
where it is pierced by the entrance, or partially hollowed by 
the construction witliin its thickness of oblong chambers with 
mdely-vaulted roofe. Above this height the wall is carried 
up with a vacancy of about 3 feet wide between its exterior 
and interior portions. At every 5 or 6 feet of its height this 
vacancy is crossed by horizontal rauges of slabs insei'ted as 
ti<!3 between the outer and inner shells of the wall, so that 
their upper surfaces form a floor to the space above and their 
under surfaces become a roof to tlie space below. These spaces 
thus form horizontal galleries about 6 feet high and 3 feet 
wide, separated from each other vertically by the slabs of 
their floois and roofs. They run completely round the tower 
except that they are crossed successively by the stair which 
gives access to them. They are lighted by ranges of pecu- 
liarly-constructed windows placed vertically over each other, 
and all looking into the central area enclosed by the wall of 
the t«iwer. This area or court varies from 20 to 45 feet in 
<lianieter. At various points of its interior cireiunference 
are placed the openings which give access to the chambers 
on the ground floor within the wall, and to the stair which 



ft the rtrncture, th« it wiw difficult to take hj Bssanlt, sml Hinnlly difflcult 
to reduce by aefcc, if tho defcndCTB were proridud »ilb suiii'liua. It is uJno 
t/Uted ill the S»gA nf Egil Simlagriiason, that about two ciTUturim >nd ■ 
li«lf buTon tliiB tune (or soiuewliorB about a.i>. VOO), Bjorn Drytgalbon, 
flcdnit (torn Nonrajr with Thon, Boald'a daughter, Vcauw her fathnr 
*na\i nnt wiincnt to their marrinp!, wu giiiiiwn-clied on iho i«Und of 
MouM, landed his earga and lived in the Uurg during Die wiutur, rele- 
bmttng bii nuuriaice in it, and aftorwarda aailcd for Icclaud.— The Orknry- 
iitga Saga (Edinburgh, 1873), j>. cu. and chap. VI. 
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ascends to the galleries. The only aperture on the outside of 
the tower is the doorway formed by the external opening of 
the tunnel-like passage through the wall which gives access 
to the central court. It is always on the ground level, square- 
headed, usually with slightly inclined sides,^ 5 to 6 feet high, 
and rarely more than 3 feet wide, passing straight through 
the thickness of the wall, and thus varying from 9 to 18 feet 

^ Having mislaid my measurements of the doorways of Caithness Brocha, 
I am unable to give examples from that county. But I am favoured, by 
the Rev. Dr. J. M. Joass of Golspie, with the following measurements of tha 
doorways of Sutherlandshire Brochs : — 

Height of Doorway. Breadth of Doorway. 

Above. Below. 

Ft In. Ft In. Ft In. 

Broch of Camliath — 

Door in Outworks ... 5 9 2 10 89 

Door in Broch Wall — 

Outer Opening ..66 25 29 

In middle of Passage ..60 27 30 

Inner Opening ..66 30 35 

Broch of Kintrolla — 

Door in Broch Wall — 

Outer Opening ..70 80 86 

In middle of Passage ..55 28 28 

Inner Opening . . 4 11 19 2 9 

Broch of Backies — 

Door in Broch "Wall — 

(2 feet of rubbish in passage, 

height above that 4 feet.) 

Outer Opening 2 11 3 3 

In middle of Passage 2 1 2 6 

Inner Opening 2 9 3 8 

I learn from Mr. W. G. T. Watt that the doorway of the Broch of Bur- 
wick, near Stromness, in Orkney, which is 5 feet 2 inches in height, measures 
3 feet 1 inch in width at the top, and 3 fc«t 5 inches at the bottom. From 
these examples and the measurements of the doorways of Shetland brochs by 
Sir Henry Dryden, it may be held as demonstrated that the characteristic 
feature of inclined instead of perpendicular door-jambs, which was constant 
in the constructions of the early Christian time, was also characteristic of 
the Brochs. 
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iu leiigth. Some 4 feet or thereby within the outer end of the 
passafje there is a rebate of the masonry faced with stroug 
slabs inserted edgewise in the wall, and forming checks for a 
door, behind which are the bar-holes, and behind them the 
opening of a giiard-ohamber built in the thickness of the 
wall. 

On further consideration of this remarkable group of 
excessively peculiar features, it becomes evident that they all 
point more or less obviously to the presence of a double 
intention in the minds of the constructors of the Brochs. 
The design of the whole structure and the arrangements of 
all its separate parts exliihit a careful and laborious adaptation 
of means and material to the two main objects of shelter and 
defence. The clever constructive idea of turning the liouse 
outside in as it were, placing its rooms within its walls, and 
turning all their windows towards the ulterior of the edifice, 
implies boldness of conception and fertility of resource. The 
height of the wall, which effectually secured the inmates 
against projectiles, also removed its essentially weak upper 
part beyond reach of assault, while the pressure of its mass 
knit the masonry of the lower part firmly together, and its 
thickness made it difficult to force an entrance by digging 
through it — if such a wall could be approached for this 
purpose when the whole of its upper materials were deadly 
missiles ready to the hands of the defenders. The door, 
securely fastened by its great bar, is too strong to be carried 
by a mah. Placed four feet or more within the passage, it 
can only bo reached by one man at a time, and the narrowness 
of the passage prevents the use of long levers. In all proba- 
bility tlio door itaelf is a slab of stone, and impervious to fire. 
But even if it is forced, and entrance gained to the interior 
court, the enemy finds himself as it were in the bottom of a 
well 30 to 40 feet in diameter with walls 50 feet high, pierced 
on all sides by vertical ranges of windows, or loopholes, com- 
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mandiDg every foot of the apace below, and rising to tbi 
number of twenty or more, immediately over the door wliiol 
gives access to the galleries. In short, the concentration of 
effort towards the two main objects of space for shelter and 
complete security was never more strikingly exhibited, and 
no more admirable adaptation of materials so simple and 
common as undressed and uncemented stone for this double 
purpose has ever been discovered or suggested. Perhaps 
tliere is no characteristic of the typical structure more remark- 
able than the extreme constancy of its essential features, 
The uuifonnity of plan and construction is so unvarying ■ 
among all the known examples that there exists no means otm 
tracing the development of the form through a series of primi- 
tive or immature stages. In this respect there is a striking 
analogy between the Brocbs and the Kound Towers of Ireland. 
The Irish Towers also appear fully developed, and exhibit a 
general uniformity of plan and construction which is quite a 
remarkable in its manifestations among them as it is f 
the Brochs.' Their origin is assignable to peculiar circum-l 
stances in the history of the ecclesiastical communities, and] 
chiefly to their constant liability to sudden danger of plunder 1 
and murder by roving bands of marauding Norsemen. This 
specialty of purpose accounts for, and harmonises with, their 
' It is to bs obaarveil tUat the lj|ie of Roiiud Towur jwenliar to ScotUnd, 
and kuowa b; the name Brouh, differs totally, ftnd 111 kII its osaeiitul fi 
tunm, fhim the tall, slender, round Towers o( Ecclaslutkol oo 
Scotland aud Ireland. The Droclia ore dry. built, the £ccl«aiaiitical Bou 
Tawera are lime. built. No hewn atone is used in the constnietion of a Broull ; 
the doors and wiudowa of the EcclesiastiuJ Bound Towers are often of hawn 
Btone, and sonietimea ornamented with sculpturca. The Brwha have their 
chambem, staiis, and galleries in the thickness of the wnll enclosing t 
i-entml area ; the lime-built Round Towers possess none of these teaturea. 
Brochs have their doorways always on the ground and their windows o] 
to the interior area ; thi* Gcclusiastical Round Towers havi? thrir window* opt 
ing in the eiti^riar wnll, mid their doors pUwd at « eoiuiidcrablo hoif^t aba 
the grouud. Tben is thus no ]>oiut of iduiiliirity betwecu the two typM ■ 
structure except their exturuul ruundnvBs. 
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specialty of form ; and tlieir remarkable uniformity of plan 
is the natural result of the special fitness of the typical form 
for its special intention — the provision of a secure refuge 
from dangers which, though of frequent occurrence, were of 
transient duration. 

In Scotland the area which is chiefly occupied hy the 
Brochs was peculiarly exposed to similar occurrences. Over 
the whole of the northern and western districts there ebbed 
and flowed continuously for centuries a species of irregular 
intermittent warfare, consisting chiefly of plundering forays 
by bands of foreign marauders. And as the special associa- 
tion of the Round Towei-s of Ii-eJand witli the ecclesiastical 
sites of the country supplies the clue to their special purpose, 
the Brochs of Scotland have also their special association from 
which their special purpose may also be fairly deduceiL 
Although theyare often placed in situations of natural strength, 
yet, as a rule, they mark the area of the best land in the dis- 
tricts in which they are situated. This is specially true of 
their local distribution in Caithness, while in Sutherland we 
see them thickly planted in the fertile straths, and following 
the courses of the rivers to distances of twenty- five or thirty 
miles inland. They are therefore the defensive strongholds 
of a populiition located upon tlie arable lands, and not in the 
mountain fastnesses of the country ; and their peculiar nature 
as exceptionally secure places of refuge for non-combatants 
and cattle, and for storage of produce, explains the fitness of 
their afisociation with the arable soil of the area in which 
they are most abundantly present. Against such oftrrecurring 
but transient dangers to the cultivators and to the produce of 
their soil there could be no more effective system of defcnco 
provided than a multitude of safes, which should bo burglar- 
proof, and big enough to contain the families, goods, and cattle 
of their proprietors.' 

' In •oine AruluBological Nutea cootributeJ to the Aoidrmy of March 3C> 
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If it be thus suggested by the relations of the Brochs t 
the arable lands of the districts in which they are aituatedj 
that tliey belonged to the possessors and cultivators of tbd 
soil, the aflinities of tbe typical structure itself go far to shoi 
that in its character and origin it is distinctively Celtic. Koiu 
of its essential features have been observed in any constructioi 
outside of the Celtic area. And witliin that area no buildinj 
with a stair and an arrangement of galleries similar to that tn 
a Brocli has been met with out of Scotland. But the circuU 
wall, with chambers in its thickness, which may be regardec 
as the germ from which the Broch structure has grown, i 
characteristic feature of Celtic construction. We have e 
with it in the walls of the caahels surrounding the ecclesM 

1SS2, on the Terra d'Otraiito in the South of Italy, M. Lcaormant m 
a peculiar osign etilt kept up by the inhabitADtB of the proriuces of BuH •) 
Lecce of constnicting in tlieir flelda Btnicturei of uiiceineiited stODe* cmIUI 
truddka, vMuh exactly reproduce on a smaller scale the type, a: 
and mode of hoildiog cbanictemtic of thti Nnrsghi of Sardinia, the Seal of UM9 
island of Pantelliriii, and the Talayota of the Balearic Islands. Like tJM / 
Nuraghe, the Truddliu is a umasivo conical tower of uncemenled si 
R central circalar chamber rudely raalted by the orerlappjug of th« Bl 
courses of its masonry. A low door gives nccosa to the chamber. 
B second chambor ia constructed over the first, and approached by a oa; 
flight of steps winding along the side of the tos'er. These stops are pn 
even when thora is no second chain bor, and forming a spiral round the oul 
of the tower, ttioy give access to the paved platform on the top of the at 
ture. Tho Truddbu sarves as a shelter in bud weatbor and as a dwelling-plsot 1 
by night in the agricultoral season, us the peasant proprietors often liva IB 
the towns and travel to and fro in bands for fear of brigands. SometilllMa 
this structure is cbnngeil into a penuanunt home, and the viUage of Albortai.V 
Bello consists wholly of hoases of this form. Thousands of these cotutrnetiali 
stud the plains. Some aro being built, others are in all stages of dilapidat 
and decay. Althongh it is almost imposaible to distinguish those that ■ 
ancient from those that were made but yesterday, M. Lononnant is of opiniog 
tliat tbe origin of tbe custom must be refurred to prehistoric timw. A aiml 
custom of ronstmctiug stone-built towere of rehige bIbo prevails in the C 
casus, and Mr. FreshHeld speaks of having as many as sixty of theaa stroofl 
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astical settlements of Christian times. It is common in Irish 
Cloghauns and Scottish 
beehive houses, and is 
80 persistently Celtii; 
that it appears also in 
Wales and Cornwall. 
The ground plan of tin* 
most perfect of a gronp o\' 
beehive huts atBodiniir, 
in Cornwall (Fig. 184), 
exhibits an arrangement 
of oval chambers in the 
thickness of its wall 
{tncisely similar to the 
•Rtogement which prevails in the Brocha. The long narrow 
gfiBery (the essential feature of the earth-houses of Scotland, 
Ireland, and Cornwall) is also a form of construction which 
is specially characteristic of the Celtic area. The typical 
Broch structure thus presents a combination of features and 
forms of construction' which are found existing separately in 
other constructions of Celtic character and origin, although 
the typical combination which diatinguislies the Broch struc- 
ture from all others is confined t« Scotland alone. 




In the previous course of Lectures it was shown that as 
a nation we are the possessors of the remains of a school of 
art exemplified in a aeries of monumental types which arc so 
truly unique that no other naliou possesses a single cxaiiiplu. 

■ The idol Broch ii compiwed ot a scriea of gallvries lika thm« of the cartli- 
home^ mpcrimpoMd upon n baaemont with a gronwl [ilan like that of (hx 
■tractnn at Bodinar, and connected b; a atoir. Although ihn alone forts of 
Ireland occaiionallj exhibit chambcn within the thickneu of their walU and 
bare doable atsira placed againat the interior face oftbo wall (jigireaecea to 
the wall-hriid, they neTsr hure galltuiea niperimpoaed on each other, and etairs 
la the thicknoBB of ths wall. 
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It has now been demonstrated that we are also the possessors 
of the remains of a school of architecture which is as truly 
unique and even more pronounced in its features of absolute 
individuality. I do not claim for it any higher merit than 
that it has designed a typical form of structure possessed of 
almost perfect fitness for the purposes for which it was 
intended. It has no special beauty of form, nor is there 
evident in any of its parts the least attempt at ornamentation 
or decorative construction. But, judged by its proper 
standard — the measure of its fitness for its special purpose — 
its peculiar characteristics fulfil the most exacting require- 
ments of architectural criticism. The fact that this peculiar 
type of structure exists only in one area must necessarily 
have some significance in relation to the history of architec- 
ture ; but the fact that their remains may still be counted 
by hundreds must also have great significance in relation to 
the unwritten history of Scotland, for it is obvious that 
the presence within its area of this vast series of massive 
structures, so closely alike in their general features, and so 
admirably contrived in their special arrangements, implies 
a wide-spread concentration of thought and energy towards a 
common object which is found only in communities that 
have attained to a comparatively high condition of general 
culture and social organisation. 
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LECTURE V. 

(3l8T October 1881.) 
THE BROCHS AND THEIR CONTENTS. 

In 1852 the late Mr. A. H. Rhind of Sibster, the founder of 
the Rhind Lectureship, made a systematic investigation of an 
ancient structure at Kettleburn, near Wick, in Caithness. It 
was a work of great magnitude, employing a number of men 
for upwards of three months.^ It is easy for us, with more 
extended knowledge of this class of buildings, to recognise the 
features of the structure as those of a Broch, although it was 
not so considered by Mr. Rhind. 

The external appearance of the ruin was that of a mound 
somewhat more than 120 feet in diameter, and 10 feet high. 
It stood in a cultivated field ; the plough had regularly passed 
over it for a quarter of a century, and a cottage had been 
built out of one of its sides. Though thus diminished and 
dilapidated, there remained enough of its structure under- 
neath the surface to show clearly what were its genei*al 
features. 

When fully cleared from the ruin of its upper portion, 
the lower part of the building sliowed a circular construction 
(b b in the accompanying plan, Fig. 185), consisting of a wall 

^ An account of the excavation, i^-ith plans and drawings, was given by 
Mr. Rhind in the Archctological Journal^ vol x. p. 212; and also in the 
first Tolnme of the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 

vol. L p. 265. 

P 
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15 feet thick, surrounding a central area of 30 feet diatnet 
The doorway (t) pasamg straight through the wall. 
Hanked by a guard cLambei (I) on either side Heinains ( 
two oblong chambers (r, i) constructed in the thickness t 




Fig. 185.— Orouml plan of EitR^h nf Kettlsbarn, near Witk, CaiOmeM. 
(From a Plan b; Hr. A. U. Rliind.) 

the wall were also found some distance apart. The roofa 4 
all the chambers were gone, but the lintels remained on t 
passages leading into them. There was a well with i 
leading down to it in the central area. It was 9 feet c 
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and being covered for the support of a partition wall (p p) 
' which passed over it, was full of good spring water when dis- 
covered. The area enclosed withio the circular wall of the 
Broch was subdivided into irregularly -shaped spaces (m-, s, o) 
hy walls built across it in various directions, and abutting 
on the main wall. I shall have more to aay of such irregular 
constructions within and around these towers when we come 
to deal with them in other cases, which show that they are 
secondary constructions, built out of and upon the fallen 
materials of the primary edifice. The area outside the tower 
for a distance of 25 feet from its external wall was covered 
by the ruins of similar ii'regular constructions (c rf), and the 
whole was surrounded at that distance from the central tower 
by a wall (a) 3 feet thick, of whose height little more than 
tlie foundntiona remained. 

The objects found during the excavation of the buildings 
are preserved in the Museum. They were not very numerous, 
but they formed the first collection made hy the systematic 
t'xcavation of a Broch, and thus were possessed of inestimable 
value and interest In point of fact, the gift of this col- 
lection to the National Museum gave a new character to the 
collection of Scottish antiquities, and a new dii'eclion to the 
science of Scottish Archaeology. The Museum had pre- 
viously been enriched by multitudes of donations of objects 
illustrating the unwritten history of the country, but they 
were mostly objects whose associations and relations were 
, matters of inference and speculation. This group of objects, 
on the other hand, was one of which it cotdd be said — (1) 
I that they were related to each other by their connuon 
I aBsociation with a single inhabited site; (2) that they all 
I had relations with a certain typical form of structure ; (3) 
I that very various characteri-stica of form, material, art, and 
[industry were shown to be thus inter-ansociated ; (4) that 
\ the condition and culture of the occupants of the structure 
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nre truly disclnseil by the study of iLis group of relics, in so 
for B3 tlie objects of which it is composed are capable of 
aflbrdiiig such indications ; and (5) that the special know- 
ledge thus acquired from the stndy of a gtonp of relics 
derived from one structure is also an important contrihntiun 
to our general knowledge of the class to which it belon<;3. 

The group of objects recovered from the ruins of the 
Broch consisted — (1) of mannfactuTed articles used in con- 
nection with the daily life of the inmates ; and (2) of obj< 
not manufactured, which were plainly the refuse of 
food. 

The manufactured articles included objects fabricated in 
stone and bone, bronze and iron. The stone objects were 
principally querns or stones of the old small hand-mills for 
grinding grain ; stone pounders or oblonj; naturally rounded 
pebbles of various sizes, having their euds worn down by 
use ; flat circular discs of thin slaty stone, varj-ing from 3 or 
4 to 10 or 12 inches diameter, which might have served such 
purposes as are still occasionally served by similar articles in 
country dairies and kitchens ; oval-shaped boidders of sand- 
stone, having roughly-formed oval or cup shaped cavities in 
their upper surfaces, 
which may have held a 
dab of tallow, with 
wick of tow 
and thus served 
lamps (Fig. 186) 
hollowed cup-ahaped 
bowl - shaped ston 
more regularly formed 
externally and inter- 
nally, some of which 
were furnished with handles, and were therefore obviously 
doinostic dishes ; seven etone whorls fur tlie spimlle ; severoJ 



con- 
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whetstones and various other articles of iiidetenniiiate 
purpose. 

Among the articles fashioned in bone were pins and bod- 
kina, made out of the long bones of various auimala ; rounded 
knobs like buttons, cut out of the outer table of the jaw-bone 
of the whale, and retaining part of the loop of iron inserted 
into them; and two long-handled combs (Fig. 187) of the same 




I 



Fig. 187.— LoDR-IiascUed Comb of Bom, ttam Brouli of K<:ttlebuni. 

material, furnished with stflut teeth, about an inch in length, 
nt the end of the handle. These peculiar implements are so 
frequently found in Erochs that no considerable group of 
Broch relics is without them. They are of great interest ; 
but their purpose has to be inferred from considerations of 
their form, associations, and marks of use. It is sufficiently 
obvious from their form, that aa long-haiidlcd combs they 
are quite distinct in character from the ordinary double- 
edged combs for the hair, which are also common in 
Brochs. 

The objects in bronze found in the Broch of Kettleburn 
were a small bronze pin and a pair of bronze tweezers of 
large size (Figs. 188, 189), 4^ inches in length by IJ inch 
in breadth, elegantly formed and ornamented in a style that 
is Bugjjeslive of the peculiarly bold and effective ornamenta- 
tion of the im.'tttI-work of the early Celtic period, described 
in a former Lecture. They are 4| inches in length and 1] 
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iuches in width. Their special purpose is unknown ;' Lut 
they are still strong and serviceaLle lor any purpose for which 
such iiiiplenieuta niny have been employed. They pos« 




a peculiar interest as being the only pair of tweezers knov 
to have been found in Scotland. 

The objects of iron wei-e mostly in such a fragraei 
condition and so greatly oxidised that little more could ) 
said of them than thnt they were portions of implementa < 



' BroiBB tweezers are not nncommon acPompnnimBtila of female iat»i- 
menu at the Bronxo Age in Dcntnwk, and it liaa hreu suggeBtcd tliat Iliu; 
were ivmi ns spwing i[n|>!emciita when the materiid to Iw avviul was iikiti tliJ 
tliH thread a thong. This aupposition ia Btreogtbeniil b; tlia fart that n 
awU of bronze are occasionally found with th«m, and it in obvioas tkit ^ 
end of a thong hanlunnl iu the fire, and puaheil [nrliall; through lb* I 
bared by ati anl. could be rendiljr leieed hf such a [lair of twccMn (aA ^ 
ilniggvd tiglit. Rut the twcrzen fonud in the KHttlvburu Bracb do n 
bvloiig I'l tlie Hrouxe Age. Their oniaaienUtion it tliat of ihe Iruu Aj(c, uiil 
ikos wun found iu uaauuiation with ubjecta of itou. 
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The fragments of pottery were abmidant. Tliey were 
coarse in texture aud miglazed. They mostly i^epreaeiited 
globular vessels with evei-t<;d rims and bulging sides. 

The uuuiaiiufactured objects consisted chiefly of bones 
and shells, which were so abundant that they were evidently 
the remains of a long accuiuulatioa of the refuse of the food 
of a considerable number of iudividiiala who had neither 
fared scantily nor without variety. Their diet had included 
beef and venison, pork and veal, mutton and lamb, fish and 
shell-fish, witli an occasional fowl. The animal remains were 
determiued by Mr. Quekett, who notes that the bones and 
teeth of a sniall horse, larger, however, than the Shetland 
pony, occurred in great numbers ; there were also remains of 
a horse of much greater size. The other animals were red- 
deer and roe-buck, t)ie ox, sheep of sniall size, goats, and 
swine. Many remains uf dogs were found, some indicating a 
variety larger than a pointer, others being smaller. Then; 
were also bones of the whale and seal, and some remains of a 
bird of the size of the heron or swan. The fish-bones were 
not deterniincfL Tho shell-fish were piincipally the peri- 
winkle, the whelk, and tho limpet. A few human bones 
were found intermixed with the relics, but there is no record 
wf their precise associations, and other examples will show 
that the mounds covering these ruined Brochs were fiequently 
selected as buryiug-places in subsequent ages. Tlie occur- 
rence of tho bones of the dog and the horse, the seal and tliu 
whale among the fond refuse of a community, does not necus- 
sarily imply that the animals were eaten. Hut there is 
reason to believe that tastes differed in this res]>i-('t at 
dilfi;reut times. The horse was eaten among the iiortliciii 
nations of Europe till within the historic imriod. The wlmle 
Bpp<:ar5 down to the sixteenth century among the provision 
made for rich and royal tables in Scottish and English 
records. The seal was salted with the ashes of burnt seu- 
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ware, and eaten in the Hebrides in the beginning of the Iw 
oentuiy. While, therefore, it may be a fair inference from 
the occurrence of many bones of these animals in the foe 
refuse of this Broch that ita occupants used the fieah of s 
beasts as a common article of diet, it is obviously an equal 
fair admission that they are no more to be regarded as 
savages on that account than the people of historic times 
who were partial to the same kind of food. In point of fact, 
80 far as the evidence goe^. there is no reason for attributing 
to them an exceptionally low condition of culture or civilisa- 
tion. We have seen that the type of defensive dwellmg witj 
■which we find them associated is one which possesses remarii 
able features of coustructive merit and originality of des 
Their diet was not less varied in kind and quality of nuto 
ment than that of modem times. They possessed iron anda 
bronze, and their manufactured implements show tliat th« 
wei-e neither destitute of technical skill nor deEcient i 
artistic taste. 

The Broch of Kintradwell, three miles north of Ere 
excavated by Rev. Dr. J. M. Joaas,^ was situated on a naturall 
terrace close to the edge of the declivity which marks t 
old sea-margin of the east coast of Sutherlandshire. PrevioHS 1 
to its excavation it was a rounded grass-covered knoU. I 
Within this mound, formed of the debris of the structurttj 
the basement of the broch was found entire to the beigbU 
of about 14 feet. Tlie circular wall, 18 feet in thicknee 
enclosal a central space 31 feet in diameter. The doorwajIS^ 
was 7 feet high, with inclined instead of perpendicular side 
80 that the width was 3J feet at the bottom and 3 fee 
at the top. The entrance passage went straight through t 
wall, and was provided with checks for two doors, the first i 

' See a pnper by E«v. Dr. J. M. .loiua, in ArcKaologia Seelita, toL 1 
p. 65, entitled ■' Tlie Kroeha of Citin Trolla, Cairo Liatli, uid Cnag Carrtl, b 
SutliDrlond," etc, with jjUiu and dmwings. 
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6 leet within the outer face of the wall, and the second 8 feet 
farther in. These checks were formed by wall-fast Blabs 
whose edges projected, the wall being also slightly set back 
at their inner faces, and a corresponding slab on edge pro- 
jected a few inches above the floor across the passage-way to 
check the bottom of the door. Between the two doors a 
guard-chamber opens on the right of the passage. The sill of 
its doorway is 2 feet above the floor, the opening 4 feet high 
by 2 feet wide, and the passive into the chamber 4^ feet in 
length. The guard-room itself is circular in form on the 
ground-plan, 7 feet in diameter, and 11 feet high, and roofed 
in the usual way by overlapping stones (Fig. 190). The 




Fig. 180.— Section ol Giamber In Broch of Kintradwell, aliawiiig nnle nnltlug 
of roof. (From B Drawing by B«T, Dr. Jo4M.) 

whole length of the passage leading through the wall into 
the central area is 18 feet, and the lintels covering it are 
8 inches apart. Tliis feature is frequently seen, and as there 
is often a vacant space which may have formed an apartment 
over the lintels of the passage, the openings left between 
them may have had a special purpose in connection with the 
defence of the doorway. To the left of the main entntoce 
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was an oval-sliaped chamber 11 feet long aud 10 feet higfl 
coustracted in the thickness of the wall ; and, still farther I 
the left, were the remains of the staircase, also constructed i] 
the interior of the wall, with au oblong chamber at the s 
foot, Thirteen steps of the stair remained, but the galli 
above were gone. In one side of the area was a well 7 foe 
deep, with steps leading down to a point 3 feet from t 
bottom. A atone cup (Fig. 191), presumably the commai 




Fig. IBl. — Stone cup from the BrocU of Kiulradwell [5 iuehos dismetor). 

drill king-Clip of the establishment, lay near the stejo of t 
well. In its constructive features and arrangements I 
Broch is similar to all the others tliat have tieen describi 
But it also presents some features which have not hith» 
been noticed, because they have either been wanting or onlyi 
obscurely presented in previous e.taniples. The inner wall o 
the court or central area was faced by a roughly-built t 
about a foot in thickness, rising to a height of about 8 fee 
and there tenninating and forming a scarcement projectii 
from the main walL This inner shell or scarcement, althooj 
bonded with the main wall at the door-comers, was not 81 
tliroughout. It was evidently an addition to the ori] 
wall built against its inner face all round, at Bome tim 
subsequent to the construction of the main wall.' 

' " As to tho tusrccmcnt or fncing nruU, abuut 1 foot thick ouiISfact hig 
of Bucb rii:i]uuiit ouciirraDcc iu tlio Brochs, it luu beea auggaiai Uut it ■ 
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shall meet with tliis feature in other examples, and in cir- 
cumstances which will clearly demonstrate its secondary 
character. 

Again, on the outside of the tower, to a distance of 60 
feet from ita base, the ground was covered with the founda- 
tions of irregularly-built constructions, with passages and 
doorways communicating with an access leading up to the 
nmin entrance to tluj tower. These outbuildings were much 
less massive, much more irrepilar, and much leas carefully 
coustructed than the main building. They were chiefly 
clustered about the entrance to the tower, and a little to tlie 
nortli-west of the principal group of them was a shallow open 
cavity lined with flat stones set on edge, and contaiuing the 
fitigmenta of a human skeleton and an iron da™Je^bladB, In 
one of the outbuildings also there were found a human skeleton 
and an iron spear-head. Portions of eight other human 
skeletons were found in and about the ruins, mostly at a 
depth of from 2 to 2J feet under the turf which covered the 
mound, but not in such circumstances as would necessarily 
imply that they belonged to the period of the occupation of 
the Broch.' 

The relics found in this Broch included a variety of 
manufactured objects in stone and bone, bronze and iron. Tlie 

hiTa Tannixl tb« roiitiog-lEilgD for a conical wooJeu tool covering tUo (lowor 
part of tba] ccntraJ nt*. Others hnvo suiipoenl that it ronuml the support 
of > nuTDw roof, slopiD^ ilawuwarda like that of a Hlml or series of lean-to 
tiootlu ■urrounOing tlic walL It may bo ootcd that it sceuis rnri'Iy of tnrh 
ituwaivB itniclara ai tbo vtall proper with nhich it appears to t» bondol only 
*t Uia door-conicn. This, with the fnct that it van fonnil covering what wu 
alniMt certainly an original iloorway to a iTall-chambi:r at Clii^kaTiiini sug. 
IftfU tliH iKHxilHlitf lit the M'arcunicnt Win); aometimea. If liul )teii<rnilly, a 
■Bcoiuluy atnit'tare. " — Rev. J. M. Joaju, LL.D,, in Are/ueoliyia Sciilica,vo\. 
V. p. 112. 

' It in ratlirr BUj^giiated by the froiiaeuey with whir.b nndi reniaiiu bavu 
Uwn niwt with in citliiT cawn, that bnrials were mi^oually mailt- iu IIivm) 
nwaniU loug aftvr tlipy luul liecoinu gnua-gruwn liilluika. 
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Btone objects formed a verj- considerable and striking grou^ 
Among them there were upwards of fifty querns or t 
atonea, and an imnieuse quantity of oblong naturally-shaped' 
Btoues from 3 or 4 to 15 or 18 inches in length, water-worn 
originaUy, but also wasted at the ends by use as hammer- 
atones or pounders. A number of the largest of these wei 
found set in the ground in rows both inside and outside o 
the tower. There were also a large number of stone mort 
irregularly-rounded blocks, with wide-mouthed rounded caviifl 
ties, worn smooth by use. Most of the other stone articled 
were smaU. They consisted of the drinking-cup already^ 
mentioned (Fig. 121) as a bowl-shaped vessel, neatly made, 
with a handle at one si<le ; a thin smooth ly-iwlisbed disc of 
quartzose sandstone, about 2J inches diameter, similar i 
others of mica schist, and other materials that have 
found in Brochs and C'rannogs, but of undetermined tisaa 
a small black whetstone or burnisher, smoothed and polisheq 
by use ; a small flattish ovoid pebble of quartzite (Fig, 192ji 




Fig. 182.— Oval pebble of qnartiite iiiarltea hj u 
tlie Broch of KiiitnidweU (3j ii 



having indentations produced apparently by poinl>^ha] 
on its opiJosite sides ; a quantity of fragments of rings (j 
bracelets of lignite probably obtained from tlie Crora 1 
and a considerable number of spindle-whorls of various for 
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and sizes. The bone implements were mostly of the nature 
of handles made of deer-horn, and spatuhe, which Dr. Joass 
lias suggested may probably have been potter's tools. No 
implementa or ornameuts of bronze were found, but the pre- 
sence of the metal was determined by tlie finding of three 
fragments of well-made crucibles with adhering portions of 
the melted metal. The iron objects were a spear-liead, a 
dagger-blade, a knife-blade, a socketed chisel, and several 
fragments of implements of indeterminate character. The 
only other object of metal discovered was a small and thick 
ring of lead a little more than an inch in diameter, Tlie 
fragments of pottery found were for the most part portions of 
coarsely-made vessels, all nuglazed and unornamented. The 
refuse of the food of the inmates Wiis present in consider- 
able quantity. The land animals represented among these 
remains were the reindeer, the red-<leer, tlie roe, the ox, 
the sheep, the goat, the pig, the fox, the wild-cat, and either 
the wolf or a very large dog. The marine animals were the 
whale, the grampus, the porpoise, the dog-fish, and the cod and 
haddock, while the remains of such edible shell-fish as the 
oyster, the mussel, the cockle, the periwinkle, and the limpet 
were very abundant. 

The Broch of Cam-liath, m Dunrobin Park, also excavated 
by Rev. Dr. Joass, consisted of a wall 18 feet tliiek, enclosing 
a central area of 30 feet in diameter. The doorway was 7 
feet high and 3 feet wide. As usual, it goes straight through 
the wall; and at a distance of 8 feet within the outer face 
of the wall there are checks for a door, and a guard-chamber 
opens OD the right side of the passage immediately within 
them. This Broch differs from that last described in having 
MO chambers in the thickness of the wall, and it also presents 
Uic unusual feature of having two underground cliambera 
faced with slabs, underneath the level of the central area, 
The only opening from the court into tlie thickness of the 
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wall is the entrance to the stair, of which 25 steps remfuq 
but the galleries are gone. Around the outside of the towel 
are tlie foundations of irregularly- formed coostnictions, at 
which it is now difficult to determine the character with cex^ 
tainty. The objects found in the excavation of this Broclt 
consbted of about a dozen querns, three lai;ge stone mortars, 
a considerable quantity of hammer-stones or pestles, a large 
numl)er of rings of sliale or lignite — many in process of mann- 
facture, two stone cups, scooped outof steatite, and a large ladle- 

Fi^'. lU^.— HuuiuiO-'iuukad Plate of Bnua lonad iu tha Brocli of Carn-llatli 
(Hiby 7|iuoliM). 

like dish of the same material, a stone sinker rounded, oblonga 
conical at top and flat at bottom, and the top perforated byi 
hole for a cord, and another sinker with a longitudinal groon 
and circular depressions on either siile. Of bone objects, theil 
■were two long-handled combs, and a piece of whalebone liici 
a chib, 14 inches long. Among the objects in metal, the mod 
interesting were two plates of bi-ass, each a little more thai 
J-inch in thickness, the one (Fig. 193) oblong, rectangiilar, ]] 
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inches in length, and 7j inches in breadth ; tlie other nearly 
semicircular, and about 7 J inches in railius. Both were found 
near the floor of the interior area of the Broch. They are 
hammer-marked with blows of the pin end of the hammer in 
lines across the surface. Dr. Joaas remarks of them that this 
perliaps was one of the fonns in which the metal was 
imported into the northern districts of Scotland for home 
manufacture. That they are brass and not bronze is certified 
by the analysis made of the one now in the Museum by Dr. 
Stevenaon Macadam. The composition was found to be 82 
parts of copper to 16 of zinc, with one part of tin, aud a trace 
of lead. This fact is important, because while the alloy of 
copiwr and tin, which constitutes bronze, has been in use from 
an indefinitely remote prehistoric period, the alloy of copper 
and zinc, which constitutes brass, is not found earlier than 
tlie period of the Roman Empire. A silver tibula of peculiar 
form was also found in this Broch.^ The form is not Celtic, 
but belongs to a type which is widely diatributeil over Central 
and Southern Europe, and is commonly associated with objects 
of a late Koman character. The only article in iron found in 
this Broch was a dirk-like blade greatly corroded. The 
pottery was abundant, but coarae aud fragmentary, and desti- 
tute of ornamentation. 

In 1866 and 18G7 I excavated the Broch of Yarhouse, situ- 
ated in the south end of the loch of tlie same name, about six 
miles south of Wick, in Caithness. The ground plan of the 
Btructiire is shown in Fig. 194. Its appearance before excava- 
tion was that of a conical grass-covered mound, 2U0 paces in 
circumference, and 18 to 20 feet high. It stood on a low 
flat triangular projection of the shore of the loch, and was cut 
off from the land by a ditch now silted up, and varying from 
25 to 30 feet wide. In the upper part of the mound we 

' It helongi to the cImi of BkiiiP wliirh xre onrn UeKriUji] u bnw kIisih-iI 
I and cnwifonn, kud ii repr«Mutvd iu AnlmiAogia Scatiea, foL v. )>Ut« 16. 
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tons were met with. Near one of those first found waa a flat 
circular brooch of brass (Fig. 195), of about SJ iiiches diameter. 




I fig. 19B, — CircnUr Brooch of Brau, fotwd with a burial in llie mound coreriog 
tlie ruioi of the Broch (2} inches ili&meter). 

, It was rudely inscribed with letters wfiicli appear to be n 
blundering attempt at the formula isvs sazar [envs], a 

I common and popular talismanic inscription on the brooches 

I of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. These skeletons 
were not enclosed in cists, but simply embedded in the earth 
and stones of the mound. They were not deep enough to 
have any determinable relation with the structure of the 
Broch below. They were all incomplete and the bones in 
disorder, thongli this might perhaps be accounted for by the 
movement of the loose material of the slope of the mound in 
the course of ages. The inference appeared to be that they 
were casual interments made in the mound long after it had 
become a grassy knoll. Tliis was also the conclusion to 
which Dr. Joass came with respect to the burials in the 

I mound at Kintrudwcll. It is easy to see how such a practice 
might have arisen in remoter districts, where burial-grounds 
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connected with ecclesiastical eites were distant and roads 
were few. In point of fact, there is evidence wliicli seems to 
connect the custom with the later Paganism of these northern 
parts. Mr, Petrie found a small cemetery of stone cists, con- 
taining interments after cremation, overlying the mined 
Broch of Okstrow, in Orkney. In this case, the mound 
which covered the ruins must have heen chosen as a place of 
heathen sepulture because it was a mound. A grave con- 
taining two oval bowl-shaped brooches, and therefore belong- 
ing to the heathen Viking time, was found in the upper part 
of a mound covering the ruins of a Broch at Castletown, in 
Caitlmess. I found a single burial in a stone-lined grave laid 
close to the doorway of the Broch of Brounaben, not far from 
Yarhouse ; and burials were found in the mounds covering the 
ruins of the Brochs of Thmmster and Dunbeath, in Caith- 
ness. It is therefore probable that in all such cases the 
interments that are found immediately below the surface of 
these mounds belong to a time when the Biwih had been 
long in ruins that it appeared to those so using it as 
natural grassy knoll. 

"When excavated, the Brochof Yarhouse consisted of a 
cular wall, 12 to 13 feet thick, enclosing a central area, 30 
feet in diameter. The height of the wall remaining was 
about 15 feet. The doorway which passes straight through 
the wall is about G feet high and 21 wide, slightly nar- 
rower at top than at bottom, and well built with long flat 
slabs, some of which were 8 feet in length. The opening of 
the doorway into the interior area and recess above it are 
shown in Fig, 196. There were no guard-chambers or bar- 
holes, and the checks for the door were quite on the inner 
side of the wall But this Eroch stood on what was practically 
an island, cut off from the land by a ditch 25 to 30 feet wide, 
and the access to the doorway was carefully protected by the 
outworks to be subsequently describe*!, Opening from the 
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iaterior area to the left of the doorway was the entrance to 
the stair (Fig. 197j, which also gave access to an oblong 
I chamber at the stairfoot. The stair itaelf was 3 feet wide, 
' and 16 stepa up there was a landing, with a light hole or 
window looking into the interior of the Broch. Above the 
entrance to the stair there were also three windows, placed 




Fig. IBS. — Intarior tperton of Doorway in Broch oF Ysrhou&c. 
(Fram a Photognpfa.) 

I vertically over each other — all that remained of a vertical 
I range of windows, such as we have seen in the case of Moubb, 
I Dun Carloway, and the Glenelg Brocha. On the side of the 
I area opposite Ui the doorway was an oblong chamber in the 
thickness of the wall, roofed in the usual manner by over- 
lapping stones. In this Broch, as at Kintradwell, there was 
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an interior wall, of inferior masonry, built against the main 
wall, and partially bonded into it at the door openings. This 
iuner wall was 2J feet thick, and rose to a height of 8 feet, 
where the wall-head formed a level scarcement all round the 




.Ditow-like openingi o' 
(From a Photograp!!-) 

interior. Partition walls fahown at B in gronnd plan, Fig.lfl 
ran half way acroaa the area from both sides of the door» 
and that on the right of the entrance bent at a right angli! 
towards the Broch wall. These partitions were partly bailt, 
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id partly formed of long slabs set on end. They rose to about 
8 feet — the same height as the scarcemenL The partitions 
[<ftnd t]ie imier wall forming tiie scarcement were founded on 
An accumulation of rubbiali largely mixed with ashes and food 
refuse, which covered the original Hoor of the Broch to the 
lepth of 12 to 14 inches. They were therefore clearly secondary 
iconstructions, made to adapt the Broch to the purposes of a 
secondary occupation. Outside the Broch wall are two long 
irregularly-shaped enclosures, and several smaller cells. The 
outer enclosure (D in plan, Fig. 194) is 100 feet in length, and 
varies in width from 6 to 20 feet. The length of the inner 
enclosure (C) is VO feet, and itswidth about 12 feet. They have 
each a little cell, provided with door checks opening off them. 
In some pieces their walls remained entire to the height of 10 
feet, without showing any sign of overlapping for a raof. 
Both these lai-ge oblong enclosures had irregular rows of long 
slabs set on end in their floors, as if to divide them into cattle 
stalls. A long covered way (A) leading to the entrance of the 
Broch traversed the N.E. end of these enclosures. It varied 
from about 3 feet wide at the door of the Broch to about 5 
feet wide at the outer end, and had checks for doors at four 
different places in its length. The secondary character of all 
these exterior constructions was obvious from the fact that 
underneath their foundations there was a considerable depth 
of atonea overlying the original soil, and mingled with ashes 
and food refuse. It was also evident that various occupations 
of the interior of the Broch had taken place from time to 
-time, when the original floor had become covered with rubbish 
to a considerable depth. Partition walls were met with at 
three diETerent levels, dividing the internal area on three 
diOcrent plans; the last being a partial partition, utilising 
ily one aide of the area, at a time when the original floor 
become covered with 8 feet of stones and rubbish. Tlie 
ics obtained in the course of tlie excavation were few in 
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number compared with the size and apparent importance Q 

the structure. No querns were foxind, but about a doze 
grain rubbers and stones hollowed like mortars, large numbeiM 
of stone pestles, pounders, or hammer-stones, abraded at till 
ends by use ; several whetstones (P\qs. 198, 199), 




number of thin circular discs of alaty sandstone, from i 
inches up to 14 or 15 inches in diameter, many stone ball 
2J to 3 inches diameter, a small rounded pebble of quai 
with a hole through it, a number of spindle -whorls i 
stone, and one of burnt clay. The objects in metal were 
a ring of bronze, half an inch in diameter, an armlet of 
bronze (Fig. 200), made of a wire j^-inch in diameter, sqw 
for half its length, and twist«d bo that the corners form^ 
spiral pattern, the other half being the plain round wire, 
few fragments of iron knives, and some indeterminate object^ 
of small size, greatly corroded, were all the remains of i 
implements that were found. The pottery was very abundant, 
but the fragments were in general,small. Some were c 
and thick, others thin and fine ; all unglazed, and entire 
without ornament, except that some pieces showed a slightil 
everted lip. The animal remains included those of the rein- 
deer (Figs. 201, 202) and red-deer, the horse, the ox, the sheep^ 
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the pig, the dog, and some undetermined birds and fiah. 
Although the site is a long way from the sea, there was a 




Pig. 200.— Bronze Araiict rrom the Brocb o[ Yarhoua« (2^ iuchsi diniiieter). 

considerable accumulation of the common shore shells, chieQy 
periwinkles and limpets. The occurrence of the remains of 
the reindeer among the refuse of the food of the occupants of 
the Brocha of the North of Scotland is a fact of much interest in 




varioos ways. It establishes the correctness of the statement 
made incidentally in the Orhu-yiiuja Siuja.^ when, in record- 

• Tho OriMytuffa Saga (Ediuburgh. 1S73), p. 182. 8«e aba Dr. J. A. 
Smith'* Notleo of " Rnmnuia or the Reinileer Jo ScotUnd," it) ths Procttdingt 
, ^rO* Ste. Aniiq. Scot., vol. viii. p. IBS. 
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ing the luovemeDts of Hamlil aud Rognvald, Earls uf Orkn^, 
in the year 1158, the writer says that "every summer the 
Euls were wout to go over to Caithness, and up into tht 
forests to hunt the red deer or the reindeer." It also showi 
that in Scotland at least the association of reindeer remai 
with those of prehistoric man does not of itself or necessarily 
indicate extreme antiquity. 

The Broch of Old Stirkoke, which I watched during itM 
removal hj the farmer for drains and top-dressing, was a g 
covered mound 120 paces in circumference, 12 feet high, and 
nearly 40 feet diameter across its level summit. The wall a 
the Broch was 13 feet thick and the enclosed area 30 fee 
diameter. A square drain ran under the floor. The o 
casually recovered from the rubbish were a Lone bodkin 8 
inches long, a polished bone needle 3 inches in length, a thin 
polished disc of mica schist 2J inches diameter similar to 
other objects of the same character (of which the intention im 
not obvious) found in Brochs and Crannogs, a stone lamp, ^ 
few spindle -whorls, two whetstones, hammer-stones, thi 
circular discs of slaty stone, a fragment of bronze and a"! 
portion of the hilt end of an iron sword with a veiy broad'^ 
double-edged blade. 

The Broch of Bowermadden, also removed by the fanner, 
had a well in the area with steps leading down to it. It wae 
impossible to obtain with any degree of precision the general' ■ 
dimensions of tlie structure, but so far as I could s 
it differed in no feature of importance from the others whicJi J 
have teen described. The objects found in it were a number J 
of stone balls similar to those found in the Broch of^ 
Yarhouse, a atone mortar, a small oval vessel of red sandstone 
(Fig. 203), a number of spindle-whorls, and several stone 
vessels of large size which 1 did not see. The farmer said 
that the largest one was 3 feet deep, and that as tfaey .j 
were always in bis way he smashed tliam up aud saved oal;]rJ 
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a few of the smaller ones to be utilised as hen trouglis, etc. 
A bead of vitreoiis paste euatnelled with a yellow spiral orna- 
ment (Fig. 204), a very 
pretty small comb of bone 
(Fig. 205), with an open semi- 
circular handle, andabronze 
pin having an open circular 
head with ribbed ornaiueu- 
tation on the upper part ol" 
the circle (Fig. 206), were 
also found, A few frag- 
ments of iron implements 





occurred, but they were greatly cori-oded and iudetennin- 
able 
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The Broch of Dunbeath, situated in the angle formed 
the confluence of the Bum of Houstry with the Water 
Dunbeath, which was excavated by Mr. Thomson Sinclair, jun.,' 
of Dunbeath, had larger and loftier chambers in the thickness 
of its wall than any of the others. One of those measured 
12 feet 6 inches by 6 feet 6 inches, and 13 feet high. Among 
the relics found in this Broch were an iron spear- 
inches in leDgth, a whetstone, and some bone impIementA. 
A quantity of charred grain, bere, and oats was found 
the floor. 

These examples will suffice to convey a general idea 
the nature and contents of the Brochs of Sutherland and 
Caithness, and to show how closely they resemble one another 
alike in the style of their construction, the nature of their 
arrangements, and the general character of their contained 
relics. I now proceed to notice briefly a few of those which 
have been excavated in Shetland and Orkney, They 
exhibit the same typical structure, with variations in th< 
detaCfl which need not be minutely specified. It is neces; 
however, to examine the groups of relics wliich have b( 
obtained from them in order to complete the general view 
the evidence from which we arrive at conclusions as to 
nature and quality of the culture and civilisation of t! 
occupants. 

The Broch of Levenwick in the parish of Dunrossness, 
Shetland, e.tcavated by Mr. Gilbert Goudie in 1869 aud 187l 
(Fig. 207), had an internal diameter of 29J to 30 feet, the 
wail varying in thickness from 12 to 16 feet, wliile the great- 
est height of wall remaining was 15 feet. It presented the 
unusual feature of a "scarcement" or secondary wall, about 
6 feet high and 6 feet wide, built against the face of the in- 
terior wall. From this secondary construction there were fivj 
buttress-like projections from 2 J to 4J feet in length, placed 
regular distances from each other, and extfindiog into the 
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' closed area. At one side of the area opposite the shortest ol' 
the projecting walla waa a fireplace (d), consisting of three 
Saga placed on edge. The entrance passage {b ef) led straight 
through the wall of the Broch and through the secondary- 
wall in its interior, widening to the outer part of the second- 
ary walL There were two of tin? lintuls of the passage 




Fig. 307.— aroiiDcl plan of the Brocb of LevcnwlFk, aiietkod. 
(Frntu a plui by Hr. Gilbert Goattie.) 

remaining, but the outer part of the original entrance way 
was much dilapidated. On this account perhaps the checks 
for the door were not visible and there ia no appearance of 
go ard-ch ambers. Contrary to the usual experience also, the 
stair aaconda from an opening to the right of the main 
entrance in the middle of the east side of the building (at k on 
the plan), and ascending to a height of 8 or 10 feet, enters a 
level gallery which apparently went half way round the 
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building to the west side (at m on the phin), where there j 
another flight of 15 steps remaining. At the point wheiej 
this second flight of steps starts from the gallery, there is t 
window opening to the interior area. This arrangement I 
the stnir differs from that of Mousa. At the Broch of Yai 
house in Caitliness what remained of the 
stair was similarly divided into two 
flights, though the distance between them 
was less than at Levenwick. The objects 
found in this Broch were few, consisting 
of qiiern-stoues, pouudera, and roughly-i 
LoUowed stones. It is chiefly interestiof 
on account of the variation exhibited ill 
its structural details. 

In one of the Brochs in the pariah 
of Harray, in Orkney, excavated by Mr. 
Farrer, a number of stone lamps, circul 
discs, and perforated stones were foim^ 
and along with them the bronze obje< 
here figured (Fig. 208).^ 
The East Broch of Burray, also explored by Mr. Far 
yielded a number of stone vessels of various sizes, a lamp 
stone, a thin circular disc of mica schist, polished, like thof 
found in the Brochs of Old Stirkoke and Kintradwell, sm^ 
bead-like objects made of hone, a bone cup made of one 
the vertebral joints of a small whale (Fig. 209), a number o 
hone puis from 1^ to 3J inches long, four long-handled combs otM 
bone, two broken portions of double-edged combs of the s 




Fig. ■208.—BrOHse Knob 
fuuud in Brocli ol 
(^^^^(Si iDches in 



' Six of these bronzo objects were found at Lisn]uragheT Baj', Farisb 4 
Brud, Count; Antrim, in 18SS, ftlong irith a avord-slieath of bronze d 
in that peiruliar style of Celtic Art of vliicli eianiplcs bavc bocn gtvea I 
Lecture ItL Thcy«eom to liuvo been mouutinga of the ends of s] 
Mid two of them still retained part of tbc wood of the iWL — Proe. See. Ant 
Loud., 1S68| Second Seriu*, voL iv, p. 2M. 
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material, a bronze pin with a flat circular head (Fig. 210), 
and au iron chisel and knife-blacle. Besides the ordiiiaiy 
unglazed pottery of native 
manufacture there was 
found in this Broch a frag- 
ment of the red lustrous 
ware commonly called 
Samian. This ware, which 
ia found abundantly on 
the eitea of Eoman settle- 
ments, as at Inveresk for 
instance, is always one 
of the most characteristic 
indications of Goman iu- 
lluence, and its presence 

necessarily betokens some ^>g- 209.— Ciip inmle frm 
degree of contact with the 
effects of Eoman civilisa- 
tion. In this Broch also a quantity of charred here or barley 




-^ 



raace 



lay oD the Sour, and the most remarkable feature of the coUec- 
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tdon of food refuse from its rubbish was the presence among the 
bones of the ordinary domestic animals, of great numbers of 
the horns of the red-deer, many of wliicU belonged to animals 
of considemble size. There are now no red-deer in Orkney, but 
there is no Broch which does not contain their remains 
abundantly. 

At Burwick, near Stromness, in Orkney, a Broch situated 
on a ru^ed promontory rising to a considerable height above 
the aea has been recently explored by Mr. W. G. T. Watt 
The external appearance of the ruin previous to its excava- 
tion was that of a circular mound about 15 to 20 feet in 
height occupying the whole width of the promontory and 
sloping to the crag on both sides. On the landward side, 
about 50 feet from the exterior margin of the base of the 
mound, there is a deep and wide ditch across the neck of the 
promoutory isolating the part on which the tower stands from 
the mainland. The ditch is 160 feet long and about 40 feet 
wide, and is faced on the inner side by a well-built wall 9 
feet high, 6 feet thick at the bottom, and sloping to from 3 to 4 
feet at the top. The Broch itself consists of the usual circular 
wall, averaging from 12 to 13 feet in thickness. No part of 
the wall now exceeds 16 feet in height. The entrance to the 
interior area of the Broch is 5 feet 2 inches high, 3 feet 5 
inches wide at the bottom and 3 feet 1 inch at the top. The 
passage through the wall is paved in the bottom and 
diminishes slightly in width and height until at the distance 
of 9 feet 9 inches inwards, where there are checks for a door, 
the opening of the doorway is only 4 feet 6 inches high and 2 
feet 11 inches wide. Inside this doorway the passage widens 
by 12 inches on either side, and on the right side there is a 
guard-chamber entering by a doorway 3 feet 5 inches high 
and 2 feet wide, lighted by an opening above the 
about 1 foot square. The chamber seems to have bei 
12 feet long and has been roofed iu the usual ms 
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overlapping stoues. The interior area was occupied by 
secondary coustmctions founded at a height of 3 feet above 
the original Hooi^level upon a bed of stones and rubbish 
which had accumulated to that depth upou the origiaal floor 
previous to the time of this secondary occupation. Tlie area 
within the Eroch wall, which had been originally 24 feet in 
diameter, was diminished to 16 feet in diameter by a roughly- 
constructed circular wall or " scarcement " built against the 
inner wall of the Broch, rising to the height of about 6 feet. 
Unlike many of these " scarcements," it presents great in- 
equality in thickness, varying from about 7 feet on one side 
of the area to about 2J on the other. The area is further 
intersected in various directions by several partition walls of 
the same interior character of masonry. The space outside 
the Broch wall, intervening between it and 
the ditch, is also occupied by secondary 
constructions, and an imderground passage 
lias been traced for about 50 feet towards 
the ditch. 

The articles found during the excavation 
consisted of a number of stone pounders or 
hammer-stones, wasted at the ends by use. 
round flat stone discs of various sizes 
roughly chipped to shape, broken mortars 
or vesaeLs of various sizes roughly hollowed 
in naturally-shapod boulders of sandstone 
(one being apparently a stone mould for an 
iron a-usu), a considerable number of bone 
implement; of various kinds, among which 
are several bone pins, one of which (Fig. 
211) is flat at the point, has an ornamented " 

head, and lias been furnished with a loop for suspension at 
the aide; a polished bone handle in which an instrument, 
apparently of iron, has been inserted ; two spindle -whorls. 
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one of bone and the other of stone ; portions of deer-hoi 
cat into slips and pierced by peg-holes ; two long-hand] 
combs made of deer-horn, one of which is here figured C 




J 



— LoDg-namlled Boae Comb from the Broch of Burwict 
(<J Inclisi in lengUi}, 

212) ; one double-edged comb of bone, and one 

comb with round back (Fig. 213), both formed in several pieces, 

neatly joined and held 

^MMtHpM^P ^^ together by transverse 

^fj^^^^^^y^^k ^^P^ °^ ^oe fastened 

^^^3P|lp^il^^^^ rivets. The only 

^^^HnmflSH|S^^^^H iron object found was a 

PMM "•"■HIBH rod- The pottery was 
coarse, thick, unghized, 
and unomamented, ex- 
cept one piece of dark- 
coloured ware resembling the black ware uade in Koman 
kilns in several parts of England. The animul remains 
were chiefly those of the ox, the sheep or goat, the hoise, 
the swine, and the red-deer. 

The Broch of Okstrow, in Birsay, excavated by Mr. I,efutk 
of Boardhouse, yielded a number of the commoner iioplc- 
ments of stone, such as hammer-stones and rough circulu 



Fig. 213.- 
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tliscs, & well-maJe cup of sanJstone, 3^ incbea in diameter 
|(Fig. 214), its cavity atiU 
■'bearing tlie marks of the 
■pointed tool by wtiich it 
Twas fusliioiied; a tliin flat 
tdisc of compact slaty 
f.stone, 3J inches diameter, 
l.Bnioothly polished on both 
I sides, and ground flat on 
I the edges like those from 
( the Brochs of Burray, Old 
I- Stirkoke, and Kintradwell ; 
I three lamps of sandstone, one of which aeems an unskilful 
I itnitatioD of the form of a Itomaii liunp (Fig. 215) ; while the 





Fiifs. ai5, 210,— LanijiB frnm tbe Broch of Okatrow. 



■ Athets (Fig. 216) are similar to the lamp from Kettlebwm. 
I Among the other objects found were two of the long-handled 
I combs of bone, a flat piece of bono rospnibling a weaver's 
[ Tubbing implement for smoothing or caleodering the web after 
fit is woven, and several spindle-whorls of stone and bone ; & 
I bone ring, 2 inches diameter, perforated witli small boles, and 
|;a tableman made of an ox tooth. The objects in metal were 
I bronze pin, 4 j inches in length (Fig. 217), ornamented with 
■tngraved lines, and having a small ring, j inch in diameter, 
[JDSerted in a loop at the head of the pin ; a small pcnanuular 
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brooch of bronze of Celtic form (Fig. 218), with flattened dnd 
slightly expanded ends terminating in the semblance of 



Fig. 21 r.— BroiiH) Pia from Broch of Okstrow (4J incbes in iBiigth). 

aiiiraiils' heads ; and a mounting of bronze, 3 inches in lengl 

(Fig. 219), chased on the upper surface, and having perforata 
prolongations, as if for fasteniiq 
it to some other object. 
sides the usual fragments 
plain unglazed pottery of nativl 
manufacture, there were 
this Broch again several pieM 
of the red Instrous ware coqj 
monly called Samian. Tha 
pieces indicate two ves&els-fq 
one a bowl of about 6 inchd 
diameter ; the other a slialloij 
straight -sided vessel of codj 
stderahle size. Both had \ 

broken and mended by the insertion of soft metal clamps il 

holes drilled close to the sides of the fracture. 




ilg. 31S.— PeDUiDDlitr Brooch o[ 
Broniafrom Broch of Okstrow 
(1| inch iu illsmeter). 




of OkBtrow (3 iouhtt id lengUiV % 



The Bi-och of Lingrow at the head of the Bay of Scapa, 
near Kirkwall, explored by the late Mr. George Petrie, bad 
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liltle of its heiglit remnining, but was specially remarkable 
for the Dumber and extent of the outliuiItUng3 chiatered round 
its base. These were not all explored, but ao far aa they were 
laid bare they are shown on the plan (Fig. 220), The articles 
fmind were — a large number of querns, a stone lamp, a num- 




ber of qnariz pehbles indented on their flat sides by usu as 
point-sharpeners (Tig. 221), like those from the Broch of 
Eintmdwell, a large number of iuiplcinenla in red-deer horn, 
one of which is shown (Fig. 222), bone pins and needlea, and 
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long-handled combs, spindle-whorla of stone, some fragmen) 
of bronze, a clay mould (Fig 
for casting bronze pins with < 
circular heads bearing the i 
ornameutation, and precisely of t 
same form as the pin from Bowa| 
madden (Fig. 203), in Caithneafl 
phiying dice of bone, and a vei 
large quantity of pottery ornamento 

Fig. 231.— PebbioofQiinrtrite Jo various patterns, but all uuglazet 
uiiirkeJ by ««« u « |,omt- ^nd of the coaise black paste chara 

sluirpBaar, from BrcK-li nf 

Liiigrow (21 incliea in teristic of native manufacture. 

'"«"')■ different parts of the outbuildii 

there were found four silver Soman coins — denarii of 
Empire. Mr. Petrie did not live to draw up a detailed accoi 




Pig. 222. — IiDpUment of Deer-hon] froiu Broah of Liugrow (IJ iocbes in Icsgtl 

of the excavation, and his notes do not indicate the reigns fl 
which the coins severally belonged.' But the occurrence J 

■ I >m inilDbtcJ to Mr. Jonica W. Ciirsiter, EirkwHll, for the t 
from the Oreadian uowspapci in which the fiDdiii);(irthM9« coins ma racont 
A Jcnariiu ol the rci^ of Autonlnus (Pias t), is noted iu the- iania of I7ij 
as, ISTO. On Due. 10, one of Antoninoa, inil one of Voiiauun, hariB|^ 
aav on the rerirsB. On Jan. SI, 1S71, one of Hulriui, nith CletnnithM-^ 
till! rvTerae, and a fcmiik Ggnfe hpldiug > patvm iu thn «il*ntl«d Hghl h 
am) ■ epmr io the left. A jntiJtig hj Mr, l'etri<^ on the rough {dan 
hnx-h also nivntSoiii " two coiiui of Crispiiu uid bone dice found hen. 
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this Broch of imperial coins, and in others of the rod lustrous 

ware of late Koinan or Gallo-Bomau origin are indications 

of the occupation of tlie Biochs 

subsequently to the Roman 

conquest of the southern part 

uf Britain. 

The Broch that has yielJed 

the largest ami most interest- 
ing collection of objects is that 

of Burriau in the island of 

North lioitaldsay, excavated by 

Dr. William Traill of Wood- 
wick, the proprietor of the 

island. Tlie structure was 

essentially similar to those 

that have been previously 

described. The wall of tlie 

tower was 15 feet thick at the 

base, enclosing an area of 30 

feet in diameter. The greatest 
height of the wall remaining 
was 10 feet. The doorway 
was on the south-east side 
facing the sea. It was 3 feet 
3 inches wide at the outer 
face of the wall, and bad checks for a door consisting of 
two slabs projecting on either side of the passage so as to 
narrow the aperture to 2 feet 10 inches. Within the door- 
checks the passage widened to 4 feet 3 inches. There was 
but one chamber in the thickness of the wall on the nortli- 
east side of the t^wnr. It measured 9 feet !) inches by 5 feet 
!) inches on the floor, and was about 5 feet high, the roof 
having fallen in. The entrance from the interior court to 
thti chamber was 3 feet 3 inches high, and 2 feet 2 iuches 




Lingrow (iu;tu>J il 
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wide. The objects found in tlie course of tlie excavatioiM 
consisted of a. large number of hammer- stones or oblouj 
■water-worn jiebbles wasted at the ends by use, a nuniber o 
i^ueras and graiu-rubbers, sinkstones, pieces of black vesiculai 
lava, roughly pear-shaped, with holes bored through thei 
smaller ends, and circular discs of thiu slaty stone of variom 
sizes. Among the objects made of bone, which were excep- 
tionally numerous, were an implement of bone 5^ inches i 
length (Fig. 224), made from tlie radius or Miu;^-boue of i 



Fig. 22* - 



ulengtbj. 



bird by cutting it obliquely across at one end, and grindi 
the section smooth ; ninety pins of bone varying in size froid 
4J inches to somewhat less than l{ inch in length, mann 
of which have ornamental heads of the character shown ioH 
Fig. 225, while others of larger size are of the forms shown 




f W 



If 



Fig. S2S. — Bonn Piiit, vitli ornampiilnl li(>ud«, from BrDcli of Burrian 
(actual Biie). 

in Fig. 226, a large number are crutch-headed Uke Fig. 22^ 
while one neatly-made pin with a rouuded body (Fig, 228) is 
cleverly ornamented by its head being carved in tha simili- 
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tude of two liorses' heada looking opposite ways, and anotlit-r 
coareely-made pin without a head (Fig. 220} is marked willi 




Kg, 22ti.- 

^ traosverse scorings. Itesidea the pius there arc three needles 
of boue with elongated eyes, one broken, the others (Figa. 



JK 



fig. 227.— Crutch-hudBd Bone Ftn bom BnKh of Borriui (wtuHl ai 



230,231)2^ and 1} incbeB in length respectively. There 
are also a number of pegs of bone, roughly finished, varying 



npk 330, 231,- Bone Needles tram Dmch of Burtiui (ectaal aitr). 

Lin length from 3 inches to 1) inch, and from nearly 1 inch 
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to about J inch diametep. These have evidently been w 
in pegging slips of bone or wood, and aeveml slips of boi 
about SJ inches in length, convex on one side and flat on 
other, occur among the relics, two of them having the 
still in the holes. There are also a large number of sha] 
pieces of bone and deer-horn which might have served 
haniUes of small implements — hafts of knives, and sucl 
Among the smaller objects of bone there are several bul 
like articles, one apparently the half of a square-shaped at 
or button of ivory with a small hole for the shank discoloorewl 
by oxide of iron, and two others made from short sections of 
the shank-bone of a sheep. One of these has the iron shank 
still in the hole. Akin to these in the manner of their for- 
mation are several playing dice, niannfactnred from sheep 
shank-bones. They are simple sections of the shank-bone 
1 1 inch in length, with one or more of the sides rubbed am 
and niarkud with the customary numbers in the shape of 
and circles. The one 
figured (Fig. 232) is ground" 
smooth on one side, on 
which there are six points ; 
on the convexity of the 
bone there are five points ; 
on the naturally flattened 
side of the bone (which is 
broken) there are no mark- 
ings to be seen at the ends, but the centre portion shows one 
marking. The second example has only one side of tlie bone 
remaining, which shows four points. The surface of the bone 
has scaled ofl' the third example, and obliterated the nunil 
Among the miscellaneous articles of bone to which no defiall 
use can be assigned, although they are obviously tonis or 

I Dice of this form have Dot bspn othcrwiso foimd in ScotUniL Tlwj ^ 
nocAaionully (ound in Yiking ((mTea iu Korwuy. ^ 



jone 
he3^| 




;. 232.— Oneof BBPtof Dke 
a b1i«p ■hank-bone fon 
Brocb of BurriitD (actoal ai 
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plements intended for special purposes, there is one (Fig.233), 
strongly made of a roughly cut bone, having a rounded poiut 



Kit;. -233.— Tool ul Ikiiir.- fuund in Ibe Ijroch of Burriuii (iittiuU eiie). 

with two grooves cut in it so as to have prominent parallel 
ridges between and on either side of them. Among the 
objects of personal use are sixteen combs, most of them more 
or leas broken, but several stdl in a fair state of preservation. 
One is round-backed and single-edged (Fig. 234), measuring 
3 inches by 2 inches, the back pierced with three triplets of 
tiiall holes, and ornamented with a profusion of dots and 
circle markings. It is formed of iive thin slips of lionc laid 
together lengthwise, and held in their places by two slips 
liiid transversely across them on opposite sides, and fastened 
by four iron rivets. The teeth of tlie comb have been very 
regularly cut by a 6no saw, and the saw-marks on the under 
edges of the transverse slips show that the cutting of the teeth 
was performed after the pieces of the comb were fastened 
together. The rest of the combs are all double-edged. One 




fig, S31. — Roand-hu'kHl Comb of 

rrom Biw.h of Buiriaii (hair 4ctu>l 



2»S.— UduLk'-wlgMl Comb of 
Bone troiu Broeh ot BurrLna 

{btlf Wtnal auc). 



meftBuring 2^ inches by 2 inches (Fig, 235), is formed of four 
slips of bone inserted between two transverse slips, and held 
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together by three rivets of iron. The transverse slips are 
ornamented by a siugle line incised along each border, and by 
four seta of two concentric circles with central dota ranged 
at equal distances along the centre of the elips. The teeth 
are widely but i-egnlarly cut, narrowing towards the points, 
and those towards the sides of the comb shorter than those 
in the middle. Another comb of the same character (fig. 
236) measures 5J inches in length, by 2 inches in breadUi. 




-Double-edgei 



Tliia is tlie lai^st comb obtained from a Broch, It is formi 
of six slips of bone enclosed between two transverse slips 
fastened by five rivets of iron. Above and below each rivet 
ia an ornamented dot and circle marking, A similar marking 
ia placed in the centre of each of tlie broad terminal teeth at 
either end of the comb. The transverse slips are much marki 
by tiie saw. The teeth are well cut and regular in lenj 
and thickness ; they show strongly the marks of wear by 
chiefly towards their bases, where minute transverse lines 
worn deeply into the corners of the teeth, almost complel 
encircling them. Besides these combs for the hair, there w( 
found no fewerthan eighteen ofthe long-handled combs, whi( 
are of such frequent occurrence among the relics reoorerod] 
from Brochs. That shown in Fig. 233 appears to be of dtteT-j 
horn, but they are mostly made from portions of the out 
table of the jaw-bone of the whale. They vary in length fi 



n 

led I 
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j inches. Tliey tilso vary consideralily in tlm 




Fig. 2S7.— Long-bflniJtod Comb (roni the Broch o( Burtiui, Orluief [4^ incho* 
in leugth). 

I size and form of the teeth, some, like Fig. 238, having teeth 
I thnt are short and pointed, and rounded in section, wliile the 




Fig. 238. — Lditg'liwdled Coaib from llio Briicli o! Burruui lH incbes in leugtb). 

teeth of others, like those in Fig, 239, are longer, less pointed, 

I and more rectangular in section. It has been already stated 




239.— Long-huiilled Comb from the Btocb of Bum«u [i mcliei iu leuglb^. 

■that BixteeD combs of the ordinary single and double-edged 
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forms which fire characteristic of the comb used for tlie t 
were found in this Broch. It is therefore probable that thes 
eighteen long-handled combs were intended for some other 
purpose. They are not only unfitted by their clumsiness for 
this special and personal use, but the strength of the teeth, 
their coarseness, and the manner in which they are markol 
by the use to which they have been put are suggestive of 
implements for some manufacturing process rather than 
objects of the toilet Another circumstance of their associa- 
tion is of some importance in the inquiry as to the nature of 
their special pui-pose. There is only one other implement 
wliicli occurs with equal frequency in collections made from 
Brochs. In this same Broch, which yielded sixteen combs 
for the liair and eighteen of the long-handlod implements, 
there were upwards of thirty sjiindle-wliorls for spinning 
with the distaff and spindle. As this implies the existence 
of a very considerable manufacture of thread, and as the 
presence of the industry of weaving is also su^ested by the 
occurrence of a number of smoothing or calendering imple- 
meuta of bone (Fig. 240), which had seen much service, it is 




a number of Smoothing ImtilemenU of f 
□r Burriui (fli iuches is leDglh). 

probable that these eighteen long-handled iain 
have had some connection with the process 
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from the thread spun by the spindle-wliorls, The evidence 
as to the special use of the implement is derived (1) from 
the specialty of its foi-m — it is long-handled ; and (2) from 
the marks of wear upon its teeth, which are more distinct 
towards the apices of the teeth than towards their bases. 
These marks are such as would result from combing fibres in 
the preparation of lint or even of wool for spinning ; but for 
this use the implement is not well suited by its form, and 
the marks on the teeth are often such deeply-cut transverse 
lines, as would rather imply the contact and friction of 
threads. And it is the fact that a comb of this special form, 
long-handled, and having a few stout teeth on the end of the 
handle, was used in the operation of weaving when the warii 
was fixed upright, as it always was in the older form of loom. 
The purpose for which the comb was used was the driving of 
the weft home as each successive thread was passed through 
the upright sheds of the warp by the shuttle. Such weaving- 
combs were used by the Egyptians,' the Greeks, and the 
Itomans,' and they continued in use throughout Europe even 

' All Egyptian weavmg.oomb of wood from the tombs at TTisIbmi in in the 
Miiaeuin. Its teeth ors dilTrreatl; funued, but the prinHpln of itji um iit 
vviiliDtl; tbe umo. Rich figum a long-handled wnaviiig-camb from ■ tomb 
in Thabea, wliicli Is now iu tbo Rritish Muacnm. 

• Ovid {MtL vi. li) givta a niiuut* dencription of tha proce« of weaving 
•a followt — 

" Tata jago vincta mt ; ■Uidbh Kcernit antnilo 
iDHntar midlutD t«dlU ■uhtemen acutin 
Quod dlgltl cipfcHuDt, ati|ne inter Hlamlua ductniu 
I^rcoHO fertuut iluectl inwline ilnuteii." 



that ha gnb doth frnin a 
toxtoriii jMctinv 
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in late medieval times. In some varieties of carpet-weaving, 
in which nlonc the upright mode of working is now retained, 
the weft is driven Lome by a similar instrument made of 
iron. The Hindoo weaver of the present day retains the 
form of the implement used by his remote ancestors, although 
the materials of which it is made are now wood and i 
One such implement (Fig, 241) is in the National llusemn 





> lQji,l {Vi 



Although its teeth are of iron, a close examination suffices i 
show the marks of use, and in the iron comb as well as i 
those of bone, it is towards the apices and not towai-ds tb 
bases of the teeth that the transverse striations appear.' 

and agnJD in the Oeorgieon. flays — 

" Interea loiignm ranta snlatn Inhorem 
ArgtiUi conjuiix pfTCurrit |>«ctma tcLu." 

Tlies« descriptiona npfcify the procise operationa nocesury for clewing or 
driving bomu ths weft, if the inatrumsnt employed WBtH a oonili hM in the 
wearer's kind. AleinndDr Neckliain, ID his work De iVnJtirw Renim (written 
in the twelfth century, and recently printed in the scries of Cliroiijclea by tl 
Master of the RoUb), has ■ chapter (cap. dixi., De Texture) on ' 
which, uTter dasi'jibing the insertioo of the weft by meaDS of Lhe shuttle, 1 

" Inila teitrii tehim atonlen] percerret pecliiiF," 
tliua uaiiig the sama words to ileserihe the lunic operation. 

1 Dr. Maleulm Monro Mackenzie, Civil Surgeon, Dharwir, Bonihaj, ■ 
that in the jails in Bombay, where the work of the coarii'ta ia chinRy « 
iui;, tlie iniplcuieiit used for beating In the weft is a hand'Comb gnu 
wood, with iron teeth like that rvprespnted ab«vo in Fi^. S4L Tba ] 
WhybH'k, carpel manufacturer, when appliod to for inrormation as 
nature of tlie iiiipleuxnt ii»ihI in cur] iet> weaving, sUted that " In th« ni 
facture of the pFrsJati or AiniijjBter cjir|wl, luuile iti unc piwe biuI « 
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Tlie collection of relics from this Brocli contains a greater 
number of objects than has been found iu any other, and it 
ia also remarkable as preBeutiug some varieties of objects 
which have not been found iu any other. These ai-e — (1) an 
oblong pebble of snii[!:^tnnp (Fij;. 242), with nn incised figure 




n (fl incl. 



length). 



on each of its fJatter sides resembling the talismanic device of 
the Middle Ages known as Solomon's seal; (2) the metatarsal 
Iwne of a small ox, bearing on one side the peculiar symbol 
of the sculptured monuments resembling a crescent, crossed 

■II nprlght loom, the instrnmcnt nteA for bpBtbfC down the (rrft or pUo wiu 
ftboat 1 iDchca Ijroitd, wiili iron teetli roscnibliiig tlioH of a horio'coiuh, 
(kstenod into ■ short lunula." He was kind enongh to supjily > ikctoh rroni 
meinorf of the inRtmmeat aa Tonnrrl; used in tliv ta«lotj at Ijuwwmln. Tliv 
«kct«1i (bowed in iniplemviit in ahape somuwhat llkd tliu Hhurt Hitt hiind- 

I bnub lued by poinUra in nhitrwaisliiMK, or it gncxl deal like the Indian luom 
Mimb (fignred abovF), only a little lirowlor in pmporUon to ila length. The 
uro and tiK of thoK long-handled romba Turuiiid tlm «ulijoot at two gMprr* 

I In Om rroeadingf of the SxUty of JtUiqunria of Smllnnd, vol. ix. pji. 118, 

1 t*». 
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by a V-shaped rod or sceptre {as shown in Fig. 

(3) a small iron bell; and (4) a slab of sandstone wiUtj 




0, with iDciMd syinlM])^ 



LCtual siM). 



cross of Celtic form, a fish, and an Ogham inscriptioR. 
bell and the monumeutal slab have been already describj 
and need not be further alluded to.' The stone with ) 
geometric figure of Solomon's seal lay within a cist^like < 
struction half filled with red ashes, which was in a pai^ 
floor that overlay the original floor, and was separated 
it by a layer of from 1 to 2 feet of ashes and rubbish, 
cross-bearing slab was found at a point near the side of the 
Broch, where the wall was so low that though the slab lay 
not much above the floor of the tower it was also not far 
below the surface of the mound. It cannot therefore be said 
of any of these objects that they were certainly associated 
with the earlier occupation of the Broch. and as they difl 
in character from all the objects usually found in auch a 
tares, their exceptional occurrence here can have nob 

I SfHUnd in Early Chrulian Tinira; The. Hhitui Ltrlvlg 
176; anil ScmndSctiu for 1S80, p. 211. 
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on the discussion of tlie general questions of the character 
and relatioiia of the group of relica usually found in Broclis. 

That character and these relations are now distinctly 
BErt^blished. The general character of the relics obtained by 
le systematic excavation of these northern BrocIis is not 
that of a primitive group, but of a group which is the product 
of an advanced stage of culture, civilisation, and social 
organisation. The inference deducible from the character of 
the relics ia the same as that widch has been deduced from 
ihe type of the sti-ucture, and> when the whole of the facta 
are thus marshalled and their significance is calmly con- 
Aldei-ed, it becomes plain that there is even less ground for 
■scribing a low condition of culture, of civilisatiou, or of 
■ocial organisation to the people who constructed and occupied 
'these massive towers, than there is for ascribing such a con- 
dition to the builders of the beehive huts and dry-built 
churches of Christian times. Ileviewing the various aspects 
of the life of the occupants of Brochs, as these have been 
aucceasively disclosed, we see them planting their defensive 
[Itabitations thickly over the area of the best arable land, 
l^fainging tlie coasts, and studding the straths with a form of 
lAtructure perfectly unique in character and conception, aud 
■tor purposes of defence and passive resistance as admirably 
levised as anything yet invented. We see that this system 
if gigantic aud laboriously constructed strongholds has been 
and universally adopted with the plain intention of 
ividing for the security of the tillers aud the produce of 
le soil. We find their occupants cultivatiug grain, keeping 
and herds, aud hunting the forests and fishiug the sea 
tr their sustenance. We find them practising arts and in- 
istries implying intelligence and technical skill, and appar- 
itly also involving commercial relations with distant sources 
the raw materials. The probability ia that they manu- 
all the weapons and implements they used, and W6 
using swords, spears, knives, axes, and chisels of 
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iron, aud pincers, rings, bmcelets, pins, and other articles of 
bronze or brass. We know that they made their own orna- 
ments in these metals, because the clay moulds, the crucibles, 
and the cakes of rough metal have been found in different 
Brocha. Gold has not been found in any well-authenticated 
instance, but silver and lead are not wanting, They utilised 
the bones and horns of animals in the fabrication of such 
things OS pins, needles, and bodkins, buttons, combs, spindle- 
whorls, and various other implements, ornaments, and furnish- 
ings of everyday life and industrj-. They also used stone 
when it suited their purpose. They made beads and bracelets 
of jet or liguite, and they had other beads of variously- 
coloured vitreous pastes, enamelled on the surface with spiral 
lines and other devices. They also made beads and discs of 
highly-polished stone, sucli as serpentine, marble, and mica 
acliiat, with imbedded garnets. From the commoner varieties 
of stone they made millstones or querns, mortars, pestles, 
pounders and hammer-stones, whetstones and point-sharpeners, 
howls, cups with and without handles, lamps, and culinary 
vessels of various kinds, net-weights, sinkers, and spindle- 
whorls. They made pottery, plain and ornamented of various 
kinds, chiefly round-bottomed globular vessels with bulging 
sides and everted rims. The women practised the arts of 
spinning and weaving, and probably also made the potteiy 
and ground the grain, while the men made the weapons and 
tools of metal, and the ornaments and implements of bone 
and stone, did the hunting and fishing, and the warfare when 
needful, and erected tlie great structures which made the 
industrious quietude of domestic life possible to them. 

That the people thus occupying these peculiar strongholds 
were the people of the soil, and not strangers effecting a 
lodgement in a hostile territory, is obviously suggested both 
by the character and relations of the typical structure, and 
by the character and relations of the relics of their domestic 
life. It his been demonstrated in the previous Lecture 1 
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f ■while the typical structure, taken in the totality of ita 
1 characteristics, stands absolutely alone and quite apart from 
[ all other types of construction, ancient or modem, its essential 
I features are those -which are characteristic of early Celtic 
[ constructions. It is circular, it is dry-built, its doorways 
I have inclined instead of perpendiculaj sides, the roofs of ita 

chambers are formed of beehive vaulting of overlapping 
I Btones, and its galleries are comparable to a series of earth- 
[ houses placed one over the other. It has now been shown 
I that the relics of the life of the occupants of the Brochs con- 
I stitute a group of objects differing widely from those which 
[ characterise the Scandinavian occupancy of the north and 
I west of Scotland. No group of objects in its general fades, 
I entirely comparable to the group which is characteristic of 
I the Brochs, exists on the continent of Europe or anywhere 
I out of Scotland. But when the typical forms of the Broch 
[ group of rehcs are compared with those of other groups 
[ existing In Scotland, it becomes at once apparent that they 
I are forms which are characteristic of the Celtic area and of 

post'Koman times. This unique series of objects from a 
P unique type of structure illustrates a peculiar phase of the 
[ early Celtic or Iron Age culture and civilisation of our 

country which until recently was absolutely unknown. And 
[ as we find the investigation on which we have embarked 
I continuously disclosing series after series of similarly unique 
[ types, it becomes increasingly apparent that its final result 
r can be nothing less than the establishment of the fact that 
L Scotland has an archaeology — in other words, that the un- 
I written story of her early systems of culture and civilisation 
L is dispersed among the di»jecla vtcmbra of her scattered 
I'Tcmains, and is only to be disclosed by the systematic collec- 
I tion and study of all existing materials illustrative of her 
I native industry and native art, with theu- associated indica- 
Itions of social organisation and potential culture. 
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LECTURE VI. 

(Notxkbeb2, 18S1.) 

LAKE-DWELLINGS, HILL-FORTS, AND EAItTH-HODSES. 

A Broch like that of Clickamin (see the Frontispiece), situ- 
ated upon an island in a loch, accessible by a causeway from 
the island to the shore is practically a lake-dwelling. But 
there are many defensive structures occupying similar posi- 
tions which are not Brochs, although they are often con- 
structed of stone. Most of them are now in such a ruinous 
condition that it is impossible to say what may have been 
the precise nature of their form and architectural construction. 
In the Loch of Hogsetter, in the island of Whalsay, in 
Shetland, there is a small island containing a defensive 
structure of dry-built masonry fFig. 244) which is plainly not 
a Broch.^ The structure occupies the greater part of the 
available surface of the island, and its form has evidently 
been detennined by the form of the island. It consists of a 
dry-built wall of stones with a minimum thickness of 3 to 
4 feet, enclosing an oblong oval of about 70 feet by 75 feet, 
A causeway, 33 yartls in length, has been constructed to give 
access to the island from the shore, and on the side next the 
causeway the enclosing wall is amplified so as to admit of 
the construction of a doorway, flanked on each side by a 

> Described iii Low'a Tovr in Orhney and Skaland, 1774 (KirkmOJ, 1870), 
jj. 177 1 and bj Dr. Arthur Uiltlieli in the iVaendi«jT» <if On SoelMg i^ 
ADtiqwiria qfSaittand, Tol. xv. p. S04. 
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chamber, as seen in the detached work protecting the 
entrance to the ieland of Clickamin. This part of the con- 




Fig. 244.— Defeniive (trnctaK on mi Uluia in ttie Loch of Hogwtter, WlulMr, 
BhatUnd. (From > Sketch Plui bj Dr. Arthur Mitcbell.) 

etruction ie solidly built, and the chambers, which are placed 
to right and left of the eatrance passage, occaj^ the inteiioT 
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of a somewhat rectangular expansion of the ■wall, measuring 
about 20 feet by 12 feet, and cow only about 8 feet high. 
When Low visited Whalsay in 1'774, this part of the con- 
struction was 15 teet high, and the chambers and their 
entrances were quite entire. They were beehive roofed, the 
entrances going straight through the back wall from the 
enclosed area. The main entrance, which was 2J feet wide 
and 4J feet high, was covered by the masonry which joined 
the two sides of the construction over its lintels, and at about 
two-thirds of its length inwards there were checks for a door 
and the usual bar-holes on either side. Dr. Mitchell states 
that above the two lower chambers there appear to have 
been other two forming a second tier, but as Low did not 
observe them, and no trace of a stair or other access to the 
upper level now remains, it seems possible that they may 
have been chambers of construction, or merely vacancies left 
to lighten the weight on the roofs of the chambers below. 
Apart from the peculiarity of its chambers, which arc unlike 
the guard- chambers of the Erocha in having their entrances 
opening to the enclosed space and not directly opening 
into the passage, this structure has more affinities with the 
stone cashels than with the Brochs. Like them it adapts its 
form to the space in which it is situated, and like them it 
consists of a simple rampan with cells in the thickness of 
the wall. The wall is low, and of no great strength, and like 
the wall of a cashel is merely meant to add to the defen- 
sibility of a naturally defensive position. The special 
peculiarities of this defensive construction are, that it is a 
dry-built structure which is not a Broch but a cashel, and 
that it is situated ou an island in a loch and rendered 
accessible by a causeway. The bland is of natural forma' 
tion, and has been thus utilised, because of its suitabi 
for defensive purposes. 

Such instances of the adaptation of natural ialandt 
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loclis as places of strength by constructing defensive 
buildings of stone upon them are not uncommon, although 
it rarely happens that the form and characteristics of the 
buildings themselves are so clearly traceable. But there is 
another variety of defensive construction which is more 
frequently found in similar positions. It possesses the 
additional peculiarity of being either wholly or partially 
constructed of wood. 

Tlje Lake-Dwellings in Scotland, wliich are either wholly 
or partially constructed of wood, and which on that account 
are known as Oannoga, are very numerous, but so few of 
them have yet been systematicnlly explored that it is 
impossible to determine with any degree of certainty the 
special characteristics of their typical form and structural 
arrangements. Indeed, it is questionable whether this know- 
ledge may be in any measure attainable by investigation of 
their existing remains. Constructed of perishable material, 
which, as long as it survived the ravages of time, was cap- 
able of being adapted to many and various purposes of 
general ntility, the parts of the Crannogs that stood above 
the water were almost certain to be gradually destroyed. 
But whatever may have been the B|)ecial form of the super- 
structure of the Lake-Dwelling when it was built of timber 
instead of stone, the typical C'rannog, taken aa a whole, 
differs from the stone-bnilt strengths that are placed in lakes 
not only in the substitution of timber in place of stone as 
the material of its construction, but also in being constructed 
UHUally on an island that is itself an artificial constniction. 
The Crannog is therefore a Lake-Dwelling, actually built up 
from the lake-bottom. Of the structure which stood above 
the water, and gave shelter and habitable houseroom to the 
inmates, tliere is usually no trace whatever. Occasionally 
the remains of a pavement of timber or of flagstones, or the 
[ sito of a hearth with ita accumulations of ashes and food 
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refufie marks the level of the floor, and sometimes a succes- 
aion of such indications at diEferent levels may betoken 
successive occupations. But the atory of the Crannog as 
told by the casual relics imbedded in and around its sub- 
merged foundations is cleaily intelligible, although it reveals 
nothiug of the precise fonn and amusements of the habit- 
able part of the structure. 

In the Loch of Dowalton, situated in the centre of the 
peninaula, bounded on the west by the Bay of Luce, and on 
the east by the Bay of Wigton, in Wigtonshire, a group 
of Crannogs was investigated by Earl I'ercy (then Lord 
Lovaine) in 1863, and subsequently examined by Sir 
William Maxwell of Monreith, and the late Dr. John 
Stuart, then Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land. One of these, situated on the south side of the loch 
and near the west end, presented the appearance of a mass 
of stones and soil surrounded by numerous rows of piles 
formed of young oak-trees. On the north-east side of the 
island a number of beams of oak mortised together like 
hurdles were visible, and below them layers of round logs laid 
horizontally. A few vertical piles were observed, which, iu 
some cases, had cross-beams mortised into them. Below the 
layers of logs were masses of brushwood and fern. The only 
sign of occupation noticed was the site of a hearth, with an 
accumulation of ashes, burnt wood, and boues of animals. 
In the adjacent refuse-heap a small fragment of bronze was 
discovered, and close by the island a bronze basin was 
found. Near the eastern margin of the loch was a group of 
tlu-ee Crannogs. The largest of these was about 23 yards in 
diameter. It was surrounded by many rows of piles, some 
of which had their ends cut square across with a hatchet. 
The surface of the Crannog was covered with stones resting 
on a mass of brushwood, fern, and heather, intermingled with 
stones and earth. The whole mass was penetrated and leg 
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together by piles driven through it into the bottom of the loch. 
On the south side were the remains of a massive construction 
of planks of roughly-squared oak, 5 feet long, 2 feet wide, and 
2 inches tliick, laid side by aide iji layers crossing each other 
transversely, and pinned together. The general framework 
of this platform-like structure was of massive beams mortised 
together, the mortises measuring about 10 inches by 8 inches. 
On the north-east side, and underneath part of the timber 
construction, a canoe was found, 21 feet in length and 3 feet 
10 inches wide at the stem. The canoe was of oak, hollowed 
out of a single tree, and the stern was closed by a board 
sHding in a groove cut in both sides, and secured by a 
thicker piece 3 inches in height pegged down over it. A 
washboard projecting slightly over the edge and pegged into 
the upper margin of the canoe, ran all round the sides. 
There were two thole-pins inserted in square holes on each 
side, and one of the thwarts remained in position. A portion 
of a shoe formed of stamped leather (Fig. 245) was discovered 




Pig. 245, 



iodiea). 



among the mass of material tlirown out in excavating the 
canoe. One hearth was discovered. It was simply a paved 
space, showing marks of fire and an accumulation of ashes 
and food refuse. The bones were those of the common 
domeetic flnimalH, the ox, the pig, and sheep. Among the 
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relics found ou the Crannog were a bronze penammlar bro 
with knobbed ends, the knoba somewhat quadrangular i 
form, two iron hammers, and four whetstones. 

Another Crannog, nearly circular, and 13 yards iu 
diameter, lay a little to the southward. Its construction was _ 
in every respect similar to that last described, and it waB 
surrounded by an immense number of piles, extending i 
rows for 20 yards outside the circumference of a solid con* 
stniction of brushwood aud logs, covered by earth and stoneg 
One canoe was found on its margin, 24 feet long and 4 fee 
2 inches wide in the middle ; and another was found betwee 




Fig. 2J6. Saucppn 



Downllon Loch 



it and the shore of the loch, 18J feet long and 2 feet 7 inches 
wide. Among the refuse of the occupancy of the CrannojJ 
consisting chiefly of bones of domestic animals, were foui 
a broken bead of glass, and portions of two armlets of g 
one ornamented with a yellow streak and the other witl 
streaks of blue and white. 

Between this Crannog and the shore a bronze sanccpal 
(Fig, 246), of the foim usually associated Tfithtemaim of tj 
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Boman period,^ was found in the mud of the loch. It is an 

elegant and well-finished vessel of bronze, tinned inside, and 
measuring 8 inches in diameter across the mouth and 5J 
inches deep. The flattened handle springing from the upper 
edge is 7 inches in length. The bottom of the vessel is 
furnished exteriorly with five projecting concentric rings. 
In front, opposite to the handle, is an ornamental ring, swung 
by a loop projecting from beneath the upper margin of the 
rim, and encircling a well-modelled figure of a human face 
in relief. On the handle ia the stamp of the maker, CIPI 
POLIBI F.' 

About 60 yards from this last Crannog was a smaller one, 
presenting no essential points of difference, and nearer the 
south-east shore of the loch was a group of six, still smaller 
and less distinct in outline, but aU apparently similar in 
construction. 

The other objects found in association with these Crannogs 
or in the loch -bottom in their 
immediate neighbourhood, were a 
number of beads of variegated 
glass or vitreous paste, one of 
which (Fig. 247) has a lining of 

bronze in the perforation ; one Fig. S47.— Bcniioi gins* with liaiug 
amber bead; a smaU bronze <■( br«iM (i-ngih. i inch). 
ling ; a clay crucible ; several whetstones ; five quems ; 

' Ttui ipecial form or aaDCopaii with cnrvod siilin uid flat bottom, cod- 
centrioally jnonldsd on tbo outside, u fonnd in mo«t Mllectiona of antiiiuitiM 
obtuned from aitet of Koman occuintion. Iii tho Miuco Borbonico, at 
Nftpln, tbwo we altont 200 osaaiplea, mostly of thU type. 

* His full Jeiignation ippsrcntly was PuUius Cipius Folibus. His mnc*- 
ftxm are widely diatributed. Two found in ■ mat of fire dng up nt Cutle 
Bonrd, iii Yorhhire, bore his stamp, the one Laving P-CIPI-POLIB, and 
the other PCIPIPOLVIBL In tho Huseam at Zurich there is a Undle of 
■ KUCepoD with the stomp CIPITOLIBI, uid oco found iu Lower Saxony 
I P'CIPIPOLIBI. 
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a bronze diah (Fig. 248), about 12 inches in diameter and 3 
inches deep, hammered out of the solid, and having a flat rim 




TIf, 248.— Bronze Basin found in tho Loch of Downlton (height, 3 inehM). 



1 inch in breadth, turned over, and slightly bent downwards ; 
another dish similarly made, but without the flattened rim, 
12 inches diameter and 4 inches deep ; and a third (Fig. 249) ' 




of thinner metal, flat-bottomed with sloping sides, 10 inches 
diameter and 4 inches deep, the bottom and sides patched in 
several places by pieces fastened on with flat-headed double- 
toed rivets exactly like the modem paper-fasteners ; a large 
bronze ring attached to the upper part of a caldron of thin I 
bronze ; a portion of a tube of cast bronze of unknown use ; I 
a wooden paddle ; and a number of fragments of articles of j 
iron complete the list. 

In the Black Loch, in the parish of Inch, Wigtonsblre, an j 
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island explored in 1872 by Mr, C. E. Dalrymple was found 
to have lieen a Cranoog formed upon a shoal in the lake. 
In the centre of the island there was a ciictilaT mound, 
46 feet in diameter, and rising to about 5 feet above the 
level of the loch and 3J feet above the general surface of the 
island. At a depth of about 5 feet in the centre of tlie mound 
there was a footing of trunks of trees, chiefly oak and alder, 
crossing each other at right angles. This log flooring covered 
a circular space of about 50 feet in diameter. At different 
levels above it and over the whole of its area there were 
found many fireplaces or hearths, formed of two long narrow 
slabs set on edge and parallel to each other with a paved 
apace between, and filled and surrounded by ashes and bones 
of animals broken and split. In one of these accumulations 
of ashes and food refuse there were found a fragment of 
bronze and a portion of an iron knife ; and in another a 
broken armlet of glass. A broken double-edged bone comb, 
ornamented with dots and circles, and a portion of a stone 
disc with a bevelled edge, were also found. The island 
seemed to have been surrounded with piles, and a small 
canoe, dug out of a single tree, was discovered in the loch, 
near the narrow channel which separates the island from the 
shore. 

The general character of the group of relics obtained from 
these structures is that of the Iron Age, with indications of a 
period subsequent to the Roman conquest. The same char- 
acter and the same indications are presented by the group of 
relics obtained from the Cranuogs of Ayrshire, which have 
boon so carefully investigated by Dr. Munio.' The LoclJee 



1 BiuM lhc»o Lccturw wore Jalivprwl au i'xlj*ugliv« IrMtiiio on TAr Lait- 
Dv)tlliiigt q/' Seolland, hy Dr. Bobnrt Munro, of Kilmnrnock. bu b«cB Iwu«] 
In tiut copiously iiliulnt«l work Dr. Mniiro Iim ili?«oribnit the Cnniiog* in 
Aftshin recoutl; oiccftviitwl uiuler liis pornonal aiiiwriiitMiileiice, and ifilcm- 
•tlMd tb« whole fnltjcct ia a nuumev tbkt luvn uatliuig to be detir«d. 
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Crannog, near Tarbolton, yielded a very large collection of 
objects in the various materinU of atone, bone, wood, bronze 
or brass, iron, glass, and jet or cannel coaL But with the 
single exception of a polished stone celt, the types of the 
Stone and Bronze Agea are entirely absent from the group. 
The same thing is true of the collections obtained from the 
Crannog at Lochspouts near Maybole, and the Bnston 
Crannog near Kilinanrs. But io these Crannog collections 
there are certain groups of objects which ate closely akin to 
those found in Brochs. These are the hammer-stones, oblong 
water-worn pebbles wasted at the ends by use, spindle- 
whorla and querns, the round polished discs of stone, tha 
peculiarly-shaped bone pina, needles, and borers, the double- 
edged bone combs, the deer-horn implements, the bronze 
brooches, rings, and pins, and the spiral finger-ringa. There 
are also certain objects in these collections wliich present 
features of form and oniamentation clearly of the early Celtic 
types, such as a bridle-bit from Lochlee (of the same form as 
that shown in Fig. 101), a block of ash-wood from the same 
Crannog with Celtic patterns cut in both sides, and a bronze 
mounting from lochspouts, which is characteristically Celtic 
in style. On the other hand, there are certain objects which, 
like the harp-shaped fibula and the lustrous red ware 
(commonly called Samian), are indicative of post-Roman 
times. The bulk of the relics from the Crannogs being thus 
of Iron Age types with indications of post-Roman time, and 
with a striking general affinity to the group of relics obtained 
from the Brochs, the place of these Lake-Dwellings in the 
genera] series may be considered as sufficiently established.' 

1 ThBt the use of lupb strongholdii in the locha of Scotluid and Ir«1and 
CDDtinned in historic times is ftbandantlf attested. In tlie BerptUr of tke 
Privy Covneil of Scotland, auder ttio ilatu of 11th Aiuil 3608, one of Iha 
articles proposed to Angus M'Oonaill, of Dunayvaig, aiij Hvutor M'CUyur, 
ofDonart, foi reducing tliem and tboir daus to obedience b: — "Tliat the 
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There is no class of aucieut remains withiu our country 
of ■which we have less precise knowledge than the Hill- 
Forts. The reason of this is not their rarity, because they 
form perhaps the most numerous and widely-distributed 
class of ancient structures now existing. But the ordinary 
methods of obtaining precise knowledge of their form, 
structure, and contents have not been applied to them, and 
the ordinary agencies of destruction, incident to a high 
condition of social and agricultural progress, have loi^ been 
busy amongst them. 

They difl'er essentially from all other constructions, 
because they are adaptations of naturally elevated sites for 
defensive pm-poses. The natural site is the defensive posi- 
tion, and the fort itself derives its form and in many cases 
also its character of construction from the form and nature of 
the eminence or promontory on which it is built. It would, 
therefore, be contrary to the nature of the circumstances to 
expect that they should exliibit any such uniformity of plan 
or structure as is so conspicuous in the case of the Brochs. 
Yet it is clear, from the little we do know of them, that 
there are certmn groups possessing certain features of con- 
struction in common which differ from otlier groups possess- 
ing other features of construction in common ; and it is 
evident that if a sufhcient body of available materials existed 
on recoid regarding the different members of these groups 



h*ill houwio of ilsfence, itrongliolilia, and cnuokii in the YUia pertcining lo 
thune and tlieir rucvaiiliK aall he il'dyverit to Hia Majestic." ThreR-Ieggnl 
pota of bmn, and Burcru of tha farms in tue from Uie thirtspiith to tlin 
trixtaenth century and later, have Iwca found in acvcral of iIjo St^ottiali 
CtauDOg utra. The Iriih Jnaah contain Avqucnt noticeti of the taking of 
Craunoga. For iwttanffe:— "AiD. 1*8(1. The Ciannog ot Loch Laoghaini 
waa taken hy the soim ot Brian OTIoill. On their arriTal thsy Bct abool 
conitruuting rnueU tu kiiil on the CranDog in irhich the aoni nf Brian Oge 
Uun were ; oa which iha latter canio tu Ihe resolution of giving up tho 
Omaog to O'NcOl and nmdo peace nith him."— Ainmtnif tJ>r Four Hatlera. 
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their typical characteristics might be readily deduced. But 
before this can be done with that precision and certainty 
which are requisite for scientific work, it is necessary (1) 
that a series of plans and sections to scale of a sufficient 
number of examples from each of the various groups should 
be obtained ; (2) that a series of observations as to the 
methods of construction employed in different circumstances 
cmd situations should be made; and (3) that a series of 
examinations of the enclosed areas and surrounding ground 
should be undertaken, with the view of ascertaining the 
character of the relics that are associated with the structures. 
In the meantime it is only possible to indicate some of their 
general characteristics as exhibited by a few of the better 
known examples. 

They naturally divide themselves into two great classes 
by their construction — (1) those that are earth- works ; and 
(2) those that are constructed of stone. 

In most cases the earth- works are so low and slight that 
they could not have been of much service unless crowned 
with palisades. They are usually on sites that are more 
susceptible of cultivation than the hill-tops which are the 
common positions of the stone-works, and hence they have 
suffered more generally from agricultural operations than the 
forts of stone. They are usually irregularly circular or oval 
in plan, consisting of a varying number of low embankments 
drawn round the summit of a natural eminence. The only 
one of which a scale-plan has been made is a very character- 
istic example (Fig. 250), on the Midhill Head, on the estate 
of Borthwick Hall, Midlothian.^ The space enclosed by 
the embankments is 410 feet in length from east to west, 
and 284 feet in breadth from north to south. The embank- 

^ Troc» Soc. Antiq. ScoLy vol. xiv. p. 254. The Society is indebted to the 
liberality of the proprietor, D. J. Macfie, Esq., for the plan of this character* 
ifltic earth-work, surveyed and described by Mr. W. GaUoway, architect. 
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ments are four in number, occupying a space round the 
enclosure, TBrying from 130 feet to about 80 feet in breadth. 
They are nowhere more than from 4 to 5 feet in height 
There are two entrancea to the enclosed space at the ends of 
the oval, and a third on the south side. This example repre- 
sents in a genei-al way the class of earthworks of most 




Fig. SGO. — Groond plan of Earthwork on MidliiU Head, MiJlothitin. 



^^V Stat 

^^^ frequent occurrence, consisting of a series of circumvallations 
^V enclosing the highest port of an eminence of no great 

elevation. 

The Hill-Forts which are constructed of stone sometimes 

consist of a single wall tlrawn round the brow of a hill, and 

enclosing the more or less level area which forms its summit. 

One of this deacriptiou at Ganywhoine, in Caithness, is an 
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oval enclosure about 200 paces long by 65 in breadth. The 
foundation of the wall is about 14 feet thick, and in some 
places 3 or 4 feet of its height remains. In the thickness of 
the wall on the east side the remains of two chambers are 
visible. There were two entrances to the area of the fort, 
one at the north end and the other at the south end of the 
hill. The entrance at the north end has three of the great 
comer-stones of the gateway still in position. They are 
single stones or flat boulders about 5 feet high, set on end, 
having their broad faces in line with the exterior and interior 
faces of the wall, and the ends in the line of the entrance 
which is 7 feet wide. Only one of the stones similarly 
placed remains at the south entrance. The dilapidation of 
this remarkable example of a stone cashel was due to the 
construction of a mill-dam in the valley below, the stones 
having been rolled down the hill to form the embankment. 
I notice it because it is the only Hill-Fort I have seen which 
still retains the stone-pillars of its gateway, and because the 
story of its demolition illustrates the fate of many of the 
most perfect and interesting remains of our country's 
antiquity. 

A more complex variety consists of two, three, or more 
walls drawn concentrically round the upper part of a conical 
hill, at short distances apart, as in the case of the example 
known as tlie White Caterthun in the parish of Menmuir, 
Forfarshire. The area enclosed is a long oval about 450 by 
200 feet. The enclosing wall has been of enormous size. 
Its remains have spread themselves over a width in some 
places of nearly 100 feet, and tliey now form a somewhat 
rounded embankment of from 4 to 6 feet high, encompassing 
the summit of the hill. About 150 feet lower down on the 
slope of the hill is another wall, equally ruined, and below 
it are the remains of a third. Beyond this there is an 
enclosure of an oblong form and of less massive constaniction, 
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abutting agaiust one side of the outer wall of tlie foi-t,' A 
fort of smaller size, but presenting somewhat similar features 
of construction, crowns the spur of Ben Ledi wliich ovtrlooks 
the ford at Coilantogle, a little below the outlet of Loch 
Vennachar, The hill is precipitous on one side, and the walls 
do not encircle it completely, but the external faces of three 
encircling walls are in some places visible for a considerable 
distance round the less precipitous part of the hill. Abutting 
on the outer wall, on the side which is most accessible, is an 
oval enclosure less massively constructed, as at C'aterthun. 

There is another variety of these Hill-Forts which has 
attracted more attention on account of the singularity of the 
phenomena which they present These are the Vitriiieil 
Forts, so called because in their walls there is always more or 
less of the scorified or vitrified appearance which is the result 
of the action of fire upon masses of loose stones. Althougli 
there has been perhaps more written about these singular 
structures than about any other class of antiquities, there is 
really little known of their special phenomena, and less of 
their real character,' In point of fact the real knowledge 

' 8ib:b oonstructinns me freqacnLlj found ju similiir jiutaposition to the 
wiIIh of tliose forts, snd riglitly or wronglf tlicj have beca regarded as 
cuittla-folda. 

' Fur this rcoann wo nre unable to compare tlio vitriiiod forts of Scotland 
witli tha HcoriKwl and vitrified raiii[isrts which liare been occasionally m- 
nutrkod na occurring in other conntries of Euro[ie. I know no cxaniplu in 
England, but a pontiilcrahlo nambcr liavo bcon notici^l in Fr&nce {Memin'rii 
d* la See. Anliq, de Fnma, to], ixiriii. {■. 83), one of wUicli, at Peisn in 
Brittany, luw only the ujiper part of the walls TitriSed, a circoinstance which 
hM ftlw been noticed witli rcsjiect to several of tho Scottiah forta. From tho 

ift^ Bomaii rDofing tile liaviug been found (irmly attache*! to the melteil 
1-^ the TJtrifieil part of the wall of this fort, it is inferred that tho 
the ritribclion was sutieeqaent to tho Ronun conqumt. Scorified 
Bohemia Iiavo been doscrilwd by Dr, Jul, E, Fodisch in the 
Proe. Soc. Antit- Sent., ml. viii. p. IGG. It has been freqncatly stated that 
tkiy da not owur in Inland, hut Dr, rotrio has note<l fonr in Londonderry 
Will one in CBTan (Stokes'i L^t n/ Itr. Pttrit, |i. 23S). 
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relating to the form, measuremeutB, and composition of the 
stnictuTes and the observation of the phenomena they 
present has been entirely overlooked in fruitless discussions 
as to the modes in which tlie vitrifaction of the walls has 
been produced, and the reasons which may be conjecturaJly 
assigned for it. The result is that to this day, so fur as I am 
aware, there is not a single scale-plan with sections, of a 
single one of them. When such plans (md sectional drawings 
are available in sufficient numbers, we shall be able to 
say that the materials exist for the commencement of a 
systematic investigation of the nature and typical relations 
of tlie structures. 

The fort on Knockfanil, which overlooks the valley of 
Strathpefler, in Eoss-shire, encloses an oval area of about 
120 paces in length by about 40 in breadth. It was first 
described by Mr. Jolin Williams in 1777.^ Sections were 
then made through it from side to side, and Mr. Williams 
states that on the north side he found the ruins of the wall 
12 feet high, although he came to the conclusion that this 
was a section of the width of the wall which had fallen flat 
outwards. With regard to the phenomena of vitrifaction, he 
states that the whole wall has been run together into one 
soHd mass, but in another place he states that at the out- 
skirts of the ruins and at the bottom of the hill there was n 
great quantity of large stones which had not been touched 
by fire, and from this he concluded that there had been 
some kind of stone buildings going round on the outside of 
the vitrified walls. It is to be observed that when lie 
speaks of the whole wall being run together into one solid 
mass, he is not stating a fact, which he has observed, but a 
conclusion which he has formed from a partial examination. 

> Account of tirmt •rvmo.rktMx Anfienl Suins rteenllj/ d(tcevertd t* At 
H<gkland$. In a ttrie* itf Letter* by John n'UliaMt, mtMfoI myfnnr. 

Edinbiw^h, 1777. 
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" I am of opinion," he saya, " and it appears by the ruiiia that 
the whole of the smrounding wall on Knockfarril has been 
run tt^ther by vitrifaction much better than the most of 
the kind 1 have seen." He states also that immediately on 
the inside of the aurroiinding walls there were ruins of 
buililings in wliich the vitrifaction was much less complete, 
and these he imagined to have been a range of habitations 
reared under the shelter of the outer wall. 

Craig Pbadrig, near Inverness, when examined by 
Williams, presented the peculiarity of two vitrified walls, the 
remains of which could be traced quite round the inclosed 
area, while tlie remains of a third were visible at the entrance 
at the east end. The outer wall was founded on the rock, 
about 6 or 8 paces distant from the inner wall. Its greatest 
height did not then exceed 4 or 5 feet, but he found large 
masses of it adhering to the rock where it was first run. The 
area enclosed was from 80 to 90 paces long by about 30 
broad. 

Tlie fort at Finhaven, near Aberlemno, in Forfarshire, is 
an irregular oblong with rounded corners, about 150 paces in 
length by about 36 in breadth. The walla are greatly 
dilapidated, and but a small part of tbeir height ia now 
visible. They appeal' to have been about 10 feet in thick- 
ness, and in some places there is still 4 or 5 feet of the 
heiglit remaining. The vitrifaction is very unequal, and 
many parts of the wall scarcely show the action of fire, whQe 
in others the melted matter has run down among the in- 
terstices of the stones. 

Bun Mac Uisneachan, in Loch Etive, was described by Dr. 
Maculloch in 1824,and more recently by Dr. R Angus Smith, 
who made extensive investigations of the area of the fort in 
1873-4,' It occupies the top of an oblong hill which ia either 



> Frac Stc AiUiq. Scot., vol. J 
[ ndToL sU. p. 18, 
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very steep or actually precipitous on all sides. The area 
enclosed is about 250 yards long by 50 yards broad. It is en- 
compassed on the verge of the hill by a wall which is still 
in some places from 5 to 6 feet higL The points made out 
by the investigation are thus stated by Dr. Angus Smith— 
(1) the weaker parts of the dun or defensible position were 
walled, the outer wall or part of wall being vitrified ; (2) the 
wall of the western part is double ; the outer being vitrified, 
the inner built in layers of flat stone, 9 feet being the 
distance from surface to surface; (3) the walls were built 
without mortar as in all these forts ; (4) vitrified portions of 
walling were found overlying portions built in the ordinary 
manner and unvitrified. This I regard as the most in- 
teresting and important point ascertained by Dr. Angus 
Smith's investigations regarding the construction of the so- 
called Vitrified Forts. It shows distinctly that the wall of a 
Vitrified Fort is not always, and in every part, a vitrified waU; 
and it suggests that instead of taking this for granted, in 
every case in which signs of vitrifaction are observed, the 
inquiry ought to be directed to the determination of the 
extent of such partial vitrifaction, wherever it is found to 
have been partial. Another interesting result of liis re- 
searches was the discovery of the remains of dwellings 
within the area of the fort. They were rectangular construc- 
tions, having dry-built walls about 2 feet thick. A large 
refuse-heap of bones of the common domestic animals was 
found near them. Some querns, a portion of an iron sword, 
an iron ring about 2 inches diameter, and a convex plate of 
bronze IJ inch diameter, ornamented with concentric circles, 
the hollows of which were filled with red and the centre 
with yellow enamel, were found in the course of the excava- 
tions. The character of this relic, with its red and yellow 
enamels, is closely allied to that of the similarly enamelled 
bronzes which have been already described, some of wliich 
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have been found in constructions of o. very peculiar type 
which have yet to be noticed. 

The latest examination of Vitrified Forts is contained in a 
paper by Dr. Edward Hamilton,' in which he gives detailed 
descriptiona of two such structures in Arisaig, one of which 
is situated on a promontory in Loch ua Nuagh. It is an irre- 
gular oval occupying the whole summit of the promontory, 
and measuring about 100 feet in length by about 50 feet in 
breadth. The enclosing wall varies from 6 feet in thickness 
and 7 feet in height to about 5 feet in thickness and 3 feet 
in height. In this case also the wall was not vitritied dowu 
to the foundation. Underneath the vitrified portion there was 
a depth of 3 feet of walling formed of water-worn bouldeiB 
quite uuvitrified. The iuternal part of the upper or vitrified 
portion of the wall was also unvitrified. From these appear- 
ances Dr. Hamilton concludes that the vitrifaclion was the 
result of tire applied to the upper part of the wall externally. 

From a consideration of these examples it is evident that 
the Vitrified Forts do not difler in any essential point of their 
character from the forts that are not vitrified — if vitrifaction 
be not a feature in the method of their construction. The 
results of former investigations Imve not produced evidence 
sufficient to carry the conclusion that the vitrifaction was 
accomplished at the time of their construction, or that it was 
a method of construction. The determination of this question 
lies at the end of an exhaustive investigation, and can only 
be obtained from evidence furnished by the phenomena of 
the structures themselves. 

There is one fort in Scotland, at Burghead, in Moray- 
sliin-, which presents the peculiar feature of being partially 
constructed of logs of oak alternating with layers of atones. 
The peculiarity of its dry-built stone rampart is thus 
doscribed by Ur. Mocdonald : — " To strengthen it, beams of 
' Arc&aological Jonmal, roL zxxvil, p. 227. 
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solid oak (still measuring from 6 to 12 feet in length) take 
here and there the place of stones, and similai- beams inserted 
end-ways pass into the mass beliiud." ' We only know the 
Vitriiied i'orts from their greatly dilapidated ruins, and it is a 
legitimate object of investigation whether any of them may 
yet present evidence of having been constructed with lo( 
and stones in the manner exemplified at Burghead. 
method of construction is characteristic of the Celtic or Gaul 
ish forta of France. The rampart of Murcens, on the rirec 
Lot, is constructed like that of Burghead, of imhewn i 
uncemented stones. In its mass, at regular intervals, there 
have been laid courses of oak logs disposed longitudinally 
and transversely as " binders " and " headers." The spaces 
between the logs are filled with stones, and where thqfj 
cross eacli other the transverse logs are fastened to ' 
longitudinal rows by massive iron nails. There are two r 
of logs laid parallel to the face of the wall and a little aps 
within its thickness, and these are crossed at every 3 < 
4 feet by logs lying transversely and extending the whole 
thickness of the wall, so that their opposite ends appear 
in its exterior and interior faces. This is repeated at every 
3 or 4 feet of the height of the wall. The same method of 
construction, with a greater proportion of timber to the majis 
of the wall, appears in the fort of Impernal, also on the 
river Lot.* It is obvious that by the application of fire to 
ramparts conatmcted on this principle, a partially scorified 
and partially vitrified appearance would be given to 
their ruins." In the early annals the burning of fortified 

' Pn». Sue. ArUiq. Scot., rol. iv. ]i, 350. A sectiao and rievation of tlie 
retnpBTt showing the oak-besms in positicu are given in PliitB IX. of the 
same volume. 

1 Meinoire sar lea ouynges de fortification dm Ojiplilnm Ganlou cl« 
Mnrueus, d'UioUodantiu ct d'lmperna] aituoB (lans le department du LoU 
Cangria Archenlogique tie France, ili seaaion. Paria, 1875, p. 427. 

> The latD Mr. DanAi]', Director of the Geological Survey, tvconla 4 cir- , 
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pUces appears as the common method of reducing them, 
and the legendary prophecy of the coming of Bimam Wood 
U) Dunainnane possessed a peculiarly fateful meaning if its 
walls were built not of stones alone but of stones and logs. 
The Hill-Fort of Dunsinnane (a section of which is shown 
Lj4 j!i^ 251) ia an oval circumvallation crowning the summit of 
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of Hlll'Fort of DniialiiDaue, sbowing uudvrgruuml chunbers 
within iU area. (Not to bcbIc) 

a conical hill, some 800 feet in height. The rampart is now 
chiefly composed of earth intermixed with boulders, and is 
in some places about 20 feet wide at the base, rising to a 
height of from 6 to 8 feet Fragments of vitrified matter, 
cementing masses of small stones together, are found in the 
rampart. The space enclosed ia about 150 yards long by 70 
yards wide and almost level. Towards its south-cast side 

ounuta&co which has *n obvioiu bearing on tho question of the poasibJIlt]' of 
mch TitriGutioii. Near Barosley, in Yorkxhire, the country affords no good 
niaturial for road •metal, tliv uandiitoneg miule from the dobru of granitic giiohw 
innnding ap npidl)' under cart-wheols. " To obviate this dcfeot the follow- 
ing proecM ui adoptoil i— Tlie stouo being quarriad in amaU atabs and frag- 
tatut* in built ill a pile about SO feet square and 12 or 14 feet high, somewliat 
IocmIjt ; and wliile the btulding is in progreu brushwood in iniugl«l with the 
■tonca, but not in any great quantity. Two thin layera of coal about 3 
iiichcs thick, at equal distaDcet-, are intcratratiiied with the sandstones, and 
ft third layer is strewn over the top. At the Lottom, facing the jirovalenl 
wind, an opening about 2 feet high in left, aomething like the mouth of an 
orstl> Into thii bnuhwood and a little coal ia put and lighted. The lire 
alowly spnuda through the whole pile and continues bomiiig for shout six 
wmIu. After cooUng, the atock is pulled down, and the stones are found tu 
bs vitrified. I oxaminoil them carefully. Slabs originatly flat had become 
bont and contoitnl, and nonen originally ttuparatc globed togetlior in the 
pracM* of vitrifactiou."— /ViK. Soc Aidiq. Sail., vol viii, p. ISO. 
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were two underground cliambera 20 feet iu leugtli, li-om G c 
8 feet in width, and 5 to 6 feet high. The chambers com 
municated with each other, near their extremities, by twi 
passages low and narrow, not much exceeding 2 feet ; 
width and 3 feet high. The floors of the chambers wei 
paved with rough slabs. The walls were built with un- 
dressed stones, which at the height of 2 to 3 feet above the 
floor b^an to converge until the roof was spanned by flag- 
stones laid across. The flooi-s were covered with ashes i 
refuse, consisting chiefly of the bones of horses and c&ttli 
and horns of deer. A quern was found by the side of one o 
tlie passages, and in another were parts of three human 
skeletons. Near the entrance to the circumvallation a brona^ 
spiral finger-ring, described as of exquisite workmanship s 
formed like a serpent, was found.^ 

Dunsinnane is the only Scottish hill-fort associated -v 
underground chambers. But there is a class of undergrouj 
structures of peculiar form which is common in Scotl 
though unconnected with any variety of defensive atnicturi 
They are mostly situated in arable land now under cultivaK 
tion, and have usually been discovered by the plough com 
in contact with the atones of the roof. 

One was so discovered at Broomhouse in the parish t 
Edrom, Berwickshire, It had been known before and most' 
of the roofing atones removed, but on this occasion it came 
under the observation of Mr. Milne-Home, who communicated 
an account of it to the Society of Antiquaries.* It is to such 
casual circumstances that we owe the materials of our J 
science. The structure presents the form (shown in the 1 
ground plan. Fig. 252) of a long narrow gallery, entering by a 
low and narrow aperture nearly on a level with the surface,. j 
widening and deepening from the entrance inwards, turning ^ 
' Proc. Soc. AiUiq. Scot,, vol. ii. p. 95, and vol. U. p. 379. 

' ma. , voL via. II, 20, 
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first sharply to the left and then to the liglit, and terminat- 
ing ill a closed and rounded end. The opening (A) faced nearly 
to the south-east. The whole length of the gallerj', measured 
along the central line of the floor, was 30 feet, ite width at 
the entrance 2 feet, and at the widest part 6 feet. Only 
three of the roofing stones (B, C,D) remained in position. T)ie 




vortical height of the walls at the widest part of the structure 
was 6 feet, and under the roofing stone {!!) next the entrance 
only 3 feet. It seemed as if the Jloor had been paved with 
□atutal water-worD stones, but this point was not clearly 
oscertaiDcd. At the second beDd(l>) there are checks for a door, 
I oonsutiug of two oblong stones set on end and stiU canying 
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a massive linteL The aide walls, from the entrance inwai 
to this inner door, are vertical. In the wider part of t 
structure (E) beyond the inner door they are brought towards 
each other by the stones overlapping inwardly, so that the 
roof might he covered by single slabs laid across. Nothing 
was found within it but fragments of bones of animals, 
among which the roe-deer was the only one that could be 
certainly determined. 

At Migvie, in Aberdeenshire, an underground structui 
(Fig. 253) was discovered in 1362.^ It was situated i 



'^'^'s 




Fig. 253.— Groi 



summit of a gravel hillock, and was in form a long, low, aa4l 
narrow gallery, entering by an aperture nearly on the level 
of the original surface, turning first sharply to the left and 
then to the right, widening and deepening from the entrance 
inwards and terminating in a squarish end slightly rounded 
at the corners. The whole length of the gallery measured 
along the ciirvature was 41 feet, the width at the entrance 3 J 
feet, and at the widest part about 6 feet. Nine stoni 
covering the portion next the entrance remained in positionTl 
the height of the gallery under them increasiug from about 
' Prvc. SiK. A>Uiq. Scot., voL t, p. 804. 
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2J feet at the aperture to 4J feet at the place where the 
covBring ceased. The vertical height of the walla beyond 
this seemed to have been at least 5 feet. The siile-walls 
were built with rough boulder stones laid pretty regularly. 
When the interior was cleared out the only objects found 
were a bronze ring, several rude stone-vessels like roughly- 
foraaed cups, large quantities of ashes and charred wood, and 
corroded fragments of iron implements. 

The similarity of these two structures is no less striking 

than the excessive peculiarity of their distinctive features. 

L Hmm featoxea ai« — (1) their position under ground ; (2) the 




Fig. 254. — Srouml jjlim of Eortb-hi 



r 

^H contracted entrance ; (3) the form of the chamber — a long. 

^V low, narrow, and curved gallery gradually widening inwards ; 
and (4) the construction of the clianiber — with convergent 
side-walls supporting a heavily-lintelled roof. 

Closely analogous to these in its main features is the 

■ underground structure (Fig. 254) at Buchaaro, in Strathdon.' 
It is along narrow gallery entering by a small aperture in tlie 
narrow end nearly on a level with the original surface of the 
ground, gradually widening and increasing in height inwardi*, 
■ Dwcrib*il b; Dr. Arthur Mitchell, Proe. Sue. AtUiq. ScoL, toI. it. |i. tM. 
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and terminating abruptly in a slightly-rouudeiZ end. It 
differs in one respect from the two previously described, in- 
asmuch as though it is curved it has not the double curva- 
ture which is the special feature of their form. It curves 
sharply to the left^ hut the curvature is not repeated in the 
opposite direction. It is 58 feet in length following the 
curve along the middle line of the floor. Its width at the 
entrance is 3 feet 6 inches, and it gradually widens until it 
attains a maximum hreadtb of 9 feet 3 inches. The height 
increases from about 5 feet near the entrance to about 7 feet at 
the farther end. The roofing stones were mostly in position 
and were of great size, some being 7 to 8 feet in length, 3 
feet in width, 18 inches in thickness, and weighing more 
than a ton. The walls rise perpendicularly for 2 or 3 feet 
and then incline inwards with a curve, so that where the 
width of the chamber at the floor is 9 feet 3 inches, it ia con- 
tracted to 7 feet 9 inches at 4 feet above the floor and at the 
roof to 5 feet. The walls are well built, the lower courses of 
large cubical stones, undressed, and at the distance of about 
12 feet inwards from the enti-ance there are checks for a 
door formed of two oblong stones set edgeways in the wall 
and projecting a few inches from its interior surface. The 
whole floor of the chamber was paved, and a drain, 10 
inches square, well built with a good roof, sides, and bottom 
and liaving a peculiar box-hke opening or sink in the insi 
of the chamber, was found leading from its south-east com 
The chamber when opened was nearly filled with earth and 
rubbish, and at the bottom there was a layer of fine blue 
clay 20 inches in depth, which had been carried through the 
walla by percolation of water from the clay bank outsidi 
In or below this clay which covered the paved floor i 
found the following relics of human occupation — an 
ring, and an object in iron wliich looked like the shoe of j 
wooden spade, some staves of a small wooden cog, a woe 
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comb, some fragments of pottery of coarse workmanship, a 
portion of a quem or handmill for grinding grain, fragments 
of deer's horns, and bones of the sheep and coniinou domet?tic 
fowls. At one comer of the inner end of the chamber thi; 
ashes of a tire remained, and immediately above them there 
was a well-built smoke-hole. 

A similar structure (Fig. 255) at Culsh, in the pariah of 
, Tarland in the same county, differs from this one only in being 




curved to the right instead of to the left. It is 47 feet in 

length and 2 feet wide at the entrance, the width increasing 

gradually to about 6 feet at the farther end. The walls are 

partially formed of large boiddere set on end or on edge to 

form the lower course, with nidely-built masonry over tliem, 

I They converge hut slightly, and the roof is formed in the 

usual Qianiter by large heavy slabs laid across from wall to 

I wall. The floor is formed of the natural underlying rock, 

I and the height from flot>r to roof increases from 5 fcut near 

I the entrance to an averqye of about G feet farther in. Whan 
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cleared out in 1853, the earth which filled the chamber tk 
found largely mixed with ashes on the floor, and the i 
relics obtained from its excavation were fragments of coarse ' 
unglazed pottery, a large bead, the bones of cattle, and two 
querns. 

Another (Fig. 256) excavated a few years ago at Clova, 
near Kildrummy, also in Aberdeenshire,' differs from tliese 
in being so slightly curved to the left as to be almost straight. 
It measures 57 feet in length, 2J feet wide at the entr 
suddenly widening to about 8 feet at about 20 feet withi 




.s_i~i-^' 



;d. 



the entrance. At a short distance from the entrance t 
were checks for two doors about 8 feet apart Tlie coverinj 
stones had been removed from the first 1.5 feet of the nat 
part, but the roof remained entire over the whole of 1 
wider part of the structure, at an average height of about i 
feet from the floor. The earth with which the chamber m 
filled was largely mixed with charcoal and bones of auim 

' ProC. Soc Antiq. Seal., vol. XU. p. 350. 
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among which those of the horse and dog were recognised. 
No manufactuTed relica were found, but two of the stones 
in the walls, one beiug a large boulder, were covered with 
the small hemispherical pits known as cup-markings. 

An Earth-house at EriboU, in Sutherlandahire' (Fig. 257), 
resembles that at Clova in presenting so little curvature as 
to be almost straight The curvature which it lias is to the 
left, and only extends for a few feet within the entrance. It 
is said, however, to have been 10 or 12 feet longer than it 
waa when examined in 1863. It was then 33 feet in length. 




It is peculiar for the smallnesa of its size, being nowhere 
more than 4^ feet in height, and for the greater part of its 
length only 2 feet wide, expanding to SJ for about 3 feet 
only from the inner end. In view of this feature of ita 
character, Dr Mitchell remarks that it ia exceedingly difficult 
to eee what purpose such a structure could have served ; but 
he adds that it is worthy of note that in this district similar 
I undergroond coostrnctions are not rare, and that Uiey are 

d hy Dr, Af thTir Mitchell, Proe. Sot. Aitliq. Scot., io\. rL p. 219. 
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called by a Gaelic name which signifiea Hiding-beds. The 
use of such underground places of concealment is referred to 
in the Sat/a of Gisli the Soursop, which relates to events 
occurring between the years 930 and 980, and was written 
in Iceland about the beginning of the twelfth centtuy. It 
states that when Gisli was outlawed and every man's hand 
was against him, he went to Thorgerda in Vadil " She was 
often wont to harbour outlaws, and she had an underground 
room. One end of it opened on the river-bank and the other 
below her hall." Again it states that " Gisli was always in 
his earth-house when strangera came to the isle."* The 
form of Eartli-house thus described as then in use for con- 
cealment in Iceland is not the form of the Earth-houses found 
in Scotland, which have rarely two openings, but the passage 
is interesting because it shows that the ti'aditional use 
ascribed to the Scottish examples is a use which was 
practised among a people who had close relations with the 
district in which the tradition still remains attached to these 
structures. 

But whatever may have been the actual purpose or 
poses to which they were applied, the fact which is 
importance in our investigation is that these Earth-houses, 
though ranging in area from Berwickshire to the north coast 
of Sutherland, are oil of one special character, long, low, 
narrow galleries, always possessing a certain amount of 
curvature, sometimes greatly, and at other times doubly 
curved, always widening and increasing in height from 
low and narrow entrance inwards, usually built with con' 
gent walls and roofed with heavy lintels, which are alwi 
lower than the surrounding level of the ground, so that the 
whole structure is subterraneaa Occasionally they present 
variations in structure as in the case of one at Murroea, 
Forfarshire, which, instead of being built, has its walls 
< The Sa^ e/aUli the Ovtlaic, Haatat'i Tmndstioti. p. 7!. 
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stmcted entiiely of flagstones aet on edge. Similarly, tiie 




Tig. 2fiS. -ground plan and McUotu of Buth-bdOM tf r<-~i 
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example at Kinord, in Aberdeenshire (Tig. 258), haa its walla 
constructed of single boulders set on edge or on end, and it 
presents the further peculiarity of the chamber being divided 
into two branches at the farther end. One at Pirnie, in the 
parish of Wemyss, in Fife, and another at Elie, had steps 
leading down to the entrance. 

Occasionally they occur in considerable groups, as at 
Airlie, in Forfarshire, where there is a group of five. One of 
these is of great size, its length being 67 feet, and its average 
breadth, from the farther end to within about 12 feet of the 
entrance, 7J feet. The height at the entrance ia only about 
22 inches, and the floor slopes down for about 20 feet till a 
height of about 6 feet is obtained. The walls are built of 
rough undressed boulders laid in pretty regular courses, and 
they converge from a width on the floor of a little over 7 
feet to about 4 feet at the roof. The covering stones are of 
great size, many of them 7 or 8 feet in length and 4 feet 
wide. It contained the usual traces of cookery in the 
accumulation of ashes and bones of animals upon the floor. 
The only other relics found in it were a brass pin, a stone 
mortar-like vessel, and fragments of querns. The other foi 
examples in the same neighbourhood are known to 
existed, but have neither been measured nor described. 

A still more remarkable group was brought under th? 
notice of the Society in 1816 by Professor Stuart of Aber- 
deen. They are spread over a space of a mile or two in 
diameter on what was then a dry moor in the parishes of 
Auchindoir and KJldrunimy. in Aberdeenshire. These ex- 
cavated bouses, he says, are most frequently discovered by the 
plough striking against some of the lai^e stones which fonn 
the roof. The only opening to them appears to have been 
between two large stones placed in a sloping direction at one 
end, and about 18 inches asunder. ITirough this narrow 
opening one must slide down to the de " 
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when be comes to a vault generally about 6 feet high, 
npwards of 30 feet long, and 8 or 9 feet wide. The floor is 
smooth, as if of clay, and the aides are built of rude undressed 
stones without cement. The walls bend inwards to form a 
rude arch, and the roof is covered witli large stones 5 or (3 
feet long, some of them being over a ton in weight. Tlie 
whole structure is beneath the level of the ground and quite 
invisible, but many of them were detected by the existence 
close to them of a square space about 10 to 15 paces each 
way dug a foot or two deep with the earth thrown outwards. 
These he conjecturea to have been the sites of the summei 
huts of the people, who retreated to these underground places 
in winter, and stored their prorisions and concealed their 
valuables in them alJ the year round. But he adds that no 
article of furniture, and no utensils or instruments either of 
stone or metal have been found in them so far as can he 
learned, but only a quantity of wood - ashes and charcoal, 
chiefly at the farther end, where there sometimes appears a 
small aperture at the top as an outlet for the smoke. The 
whole number discovered in this locality he estimates at 
between forty and fifty. They are found, he says, in other 
localities, but so great a number collected in one place has 
probably never before occurred. The number ia certainly 
very large, and may probably be over estimated, but it would 
not be diSicult to find in other parts of Scotland, and 
specially in Aberdeenshire, a series of groups of similar 
structures which, though not so numerous or so closely aggre- 
gated, are so distributed over wide districts as to show that 
the custom of constructing these underground edifices waa 
general and prevalent Wherever they occur they present 
the same individuality of character and the same strongly 
marked typical features. Their range in area extends from 
Berwickshire to Shetland. They occur in greater or less 
abundance in most of tlie counties borderii^ on the cast 




'ig. S59. — Ground plan of Eartb-house al Caim Cotum, neai Axbroalii, 
ForfarahirB, (From a Plan by Andrew Jerriaa.) 

associations or their contents, disclose indications of i 
period of the type. 

In the spring of 1859 an underground structure of t 
type (Fig. 259) was discovei'ed on the fai'm of West Gra 
of Couan, near Arhroath, Forfarshire. It occupies an e 
vated situation on the south-east slope of an emineiU 
commanding an extensive view. The structure differs I 
all those that have been described, inasmuch as in additiq 
to the long, low, narrow, and curved gallery widenilig t 
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increaBing in height from the entrance inwards, which is the 
typical fonn, it presents the additional feature of a circular 
chamber (A) attacliecl to the long curved chamber near the 
narrow end, and also communicating witli the surface by a 
passage (C C), thua giving to the composite structure a second 
entrance. The main chamber or gallery is 65 I'eet in length 
along the curvature of the central line of the floor. Its 
entrance is 2J feet wide, and apparently little more than 18 
iiichos high. It widens but slightly, till at a distance of 
20 feet from the entrance there is an offset fonned by a 
large stone set at right angles to the passage, beyond which 
it widens more rapidly to about 8J feet across at the farther 
end. The walla are built of undressed stones, but in some 
places they are partially cut out of the soft rock, which, for a 
considerable portion of its length, also forms the floor of tlie 
chamber. The circular chamber (A) is about 10 feet in 
diameter and 7j feet high. The floor is partly excavated in 
the underlying rock. The walls are rudely built of undressed 
bouldere. They converge almost from the floor, and the 
covering stone was a lai^e boulder resting on the circular 
apex of the vaulted roof which impeded the plough and thu» 
led to the discovery of the structure. 

About 20 feet to the north of the underground chamber 
there was a circular space from which the soil had been 
removed. It was rudely laid with a pavement of undressed 
flags forming a circular floor a few inches below the level of 
the surrounding soil, and about 20 feet in diameter. Among 
the flags of tliis paved space there were found a portion of a 
plain bronze ring about 3 inches diameter, the upper stone of 
a quern or hand-millstone, two whorls of lead, a number of 
rudely-hollowed stone vessels of various sizes, and fragments 
of implements in iron so greatly corroded as to be unrecognJs- 
ftUsJUlgit as fragments of implements nith cutting edges. 
"Jea found in the underground chambers were 
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few in number. They consisted of some fragments of; 

pottery, coarse, but wheel-made, pale yellow in colour, and 
differing in texture and manufacture from the usual hand- 
made pottery of native origin found in many of the other 
structures of the same class. It closely resembles some 
varieties of pottery that are constantly found in the vicinity 
of lioman stations in Scotland. A bronze needle and a 
portion of a quern were the only other objects found. But 
that the place had been long occupied was sufficiently 
apparent from the quantity of ashes mixed with calcined and 
broken bones of the common domestic animals which it 
contained. 

In this case we have distinct evidence of an undeTground' 
chamber associated with an overground habitation of leaa; 
permanent structure, of which time and cultivation had. 
removed all traces except the circular paved floor and the' 
casual relics which it contained, Tliere can he no doubt 
that the people who occupied this overground habitation also 
possessed the underground structure, and used it for purposes 
connected with their daily life. Tliere is little now left to 
disclose what the manner of that life was, but that little is 
highly significant. It discloses that they were a people cul- 
tivating grata and rearing cattle and sheep. They had 
utensils of stone it is true, and these of the very rudest form 
and fabrication, but they also possessed wheel-made pottery 
and weapons or implements of bronze, iron, and lead. 

A singular interest attaches to this little settlement, inas- 
much as it not only shows us the association of the two 
forms of underground and overground structure which united 
to make one habitation, but also gives the associated grave- 
ground of the family. A few yards distant from the 
dwelling there was a group of six graves. They were full- 
length, stone-liued graves, rudely constructed, with three or 
four flattish slabs forming the sides, and one stone placed for 
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each end. They lay so near the surface that the covering 
stones had mostly been removed by the plough, and the 
remains in them were greatly decayed. The only manu- 
factured object found in them was a single ring or child's 
bracelet of camiel coal. This is the only instance on record 
of the discovery of a cemetery associated with the double 
dwelling of the people who constructed these subterranean 
galleries. 

Among the rubbish thrown out in the course of the 
excavation there was found a beautiful spiral bronze bracelet 
of the form of a double serpent, decorated in tliat peculiar 
style of art which has been described in the third Lecture of 
this course as the precursor or earlier development of the art 
of the Celtic Christian time.^ Here we find the earlier art 
associated with this peculiar type of structure, and with a 
manner of sepulture which is destitute of all indications of 
Christianity. It is associated also with wheel-made pottery 
of a type that is only found in situations suggestive of Bonian 
intercourse, and therefore indicates a period when Christianity 
had not yet supplanted the Paganism of the country. It was 
also in a precisely similar association with one of these under- 

I ground structures that the massive bronze armlets (Figs. 
115, 116), described in the same Lecture, were discovered at 

I Castle Newe. They also are decorated in this peculiar style 
of art and enriched with enamels. Their workmanship 
evinces skill and taste of a very high order, and the occur- 
rence of these works of art in such associations may Ber\'e to 
remind ua how greatly we should have erred if we had esti- 
mated the capacity and culture of the inhabitants of these 
structures by their architectural character alone, or if we bad 
measured their condition and acquirements merely by the 
fact that they burrowed under ground. 

' Thii bncelct u dowribnl uid flguml u Fig. 140, tt p. IflO of tliln 
I rolunw in the Ltcttin on the Celtic An of tbo Pogin Period. 
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Another structure of the same type (Fig, 260), bnt ( 
larger dimensions, was discovered in 1871 in a field at T 
ing. It was 80 feet in length measured along the curve, J 
feet wide at the entrance and widening gradually to 8J feet 
at the inner end, where it is a little more than 6 feet high. 
It has cliecks for a door at a little distance witliin the 
enti'ance, and a second pair about 16 feet from the fartlier 
end. The usual evidences of occupation were found in the 
presence of aahea, charcoal, and animal bones throughout the ■ 
excavation. The manufactured relics unfortunately have I 




Fig. 260.- 



neither been described nor figured, although they constitute 
the largest and most varied collection of objects ever obtained 
from such a structure. They are enumerated by Mr. Jerviae 
as follows ; — A piece of the red lustrous ware commonly 
called Samian, a bracelet, bronze rings, and coai-se pottery, 
uo fewer than ten querna, a number of whorls and stone I 
cups, and an article made of iron slightly mixed with brass, j 
The occurrence of the red lustrous ware in these Earth- ] 
houses, as well as in the Brochs and Crannogs, is an indlca- 
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tion of the period of tie occupation of these structures which 
U of great siguificance. The large size of the gallery, in the 
present iustance, and the occurrence in it of ten querns, 
indicate that it was frequented by n considerable number of 
people. It Las another feature of iiitci'est in the presence, on 
one of the rude boulders which form the walls, of a number 
of cup-markings, one of which is surrounded by five con- 
centric circles. Another stone with forty-six cup-markings 
on it lay on the margin of a circular paved space close to 
the entrance of the structure. These cup-markings form one 
of the enigmas of archfeology. They are shallow pita, 
roughly hemispherical in form, hollowed by pointed tools in 
the suri'aces of rocks, boiddera, and standing stones. Some- 
times they are on vertical surfaces, sometimes on horizontal 
surfaces, occasionally on the under surfaces of stones placed 
as the covers of cists. Most frequently the cups are simple 
rounded hollows, but very frequently they are surrounded by 
a series of concentric circles of varj'ing number, and often a 
straight gutter proceeds from the central cup through the 
circles. They are sometimes hewn in groups upon the solid 
rock of a hillside, sometimes on earth-fast boulders, occasion- 
ally on the stones of stone circles, and often on stones in 
sepulchral cairns or in connection with cista. They are not 
confined to Scotland, or even to Britain. They are found in 
Scandinavia, in France, in Germany, and Switzerland. They 
appear on the Continent in associations which refer them to 
the Bronze Age at least, but they fdso occur iu associations 
which show that the custom survived to the late Iron Age, 
and even in a modified form to Christian limes. Their 
occurrence here, in connection with this underground 
structure, has therefore no special significance with respect to 
the age of the structure, and there is nothing in the associa- 
tion or the circumstances in wliich they occur in this 
particular instance which contributes to oui knowledge of 
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the purpose or significance of the markings themselyes. 
They may or may not have been sculptured on the stone 
before it was taken to form part of this underground gallery, 
and the only thing they tell us for certain is that here, at 
some time or other, there was a custom of which traces are 
found scattered over a wide area of Western Europe. 

But other indications have been found in connection with 
the structure and contents of these singular buildings, which 
carry the period of their construction close up to the time of 
the Soman occupation of the southern portion of Scotland. 
An underground structure of this special type (Fig. 261) was 
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Fig. 261. — Sketch ground plan of Earth-honse at Newstead, and stone with 

Roman moulding found in it. 

discovered near the village of Newstead, in Eoxburghshire, 
in 1845.^ It fortunately came under the observation of Dr. 
John Alexander Smith, who has given a carefully prepared 
notice of its peculiarities in the Proceedings of the Society. 
It was of the usual form, a long, low, and narrow gallery 
turning sharply to the right and widening and gradually 
increasing in height from the entrance. It measured 54 feet 
in length along the curve of the central line of the floor, and 

^ Described by Dr. John Alexander Smith in Froc Soc, ArUiq, Scot., 
ToL L p. 218. 



widened gradually from 4 feet at the narrow end to 7 feet at 
the farther end. The height was not ascertain able, as the 
roofing stones were gone, and scarcely more than 3 feet of 
the height of the side walla remained. But the walls pre- 
sented the peculiarity of being built with hewn stonea, laid 
in pretty regular courses, though not jointed with mortar or 
any other cement. Among the fallen stonea in the interior 
of the structure there were many flat slabs bevelled on one 
edge, and two measuring about 4 feet is length which pre- 
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sented a lope-moulding (Fig. 261) of distinctively Iloman 
chanwter. No relics were obtained from the excavation of 
the building, but the character of the squared and bevelled 
stones and the presence of the Romsin moulding indicate 
that the construction of the underground structure wa-s subse- 
qaeut to the period of the liomau occupation of that part of 
the coimtry. Another etnicture of similar character was 
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found in an adjoining field, but not built with squared 
stones. In all probability the squared stones of the one 
structure were due to the presence in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood of some Boman construction, the stones of which 
were utilised by the underground builders. 

Another structure of the same type (Fig. 262) was found 
in 1869 at Crichton Mains, in Midlothian.^ It was of the 
usual long, narrow, curved form, 51^ feet in length, and 
gradually widening from 5 feet 10 inches just within the 
entrance to 9 feet at the farther end. A number of the roof- 
stones remained in position, and the floor throughout being 
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Fig. 263. — Sections of Earth-house at A, D, and E on ground plan. 

formed of the natural rock it was seen that the average 
height was about 6 feet. The walls converge from the floor 
for about half their height and rise somewhat perpendicularly 
above tliat, thus giving to the cross-section the form of an 
ogee vault. The door (A, in Figs. 262, 263), formed of two 
upright stones crossed by a Untel, is 3 feet high by 33 inches 
wide, and the top is about 5 feet under the present surface of 
the ground. Fourteen feet inwards is a passage at right 
angles to the gallery, the entrance to which is shown at F in 
Fig. 262. It is 13 feet long, 3 feet wide, and 3 feet 6 inches 
high, rising by low sloping steps in the rock to what seems 



* Described by Lord Rosehill in Proc* Soc, Aniiq, Scot., voL viii. p. 106. 
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, another entrance nearer the surface, also shown 



ambry (Fig. 264). No relics 
were found in the excavation; 
but here and there in the 
interior faces of the walla 
there were a number of 
squared stones faced with the 
diagonal broaching and atug- 
ging which is so common in 
late Roman work.' About 
thirty of these are visible. 
Two are shown in Fig, 265, 



Fig. 




There were also other hewn stones, some of which had ap- 
parently formed portions of water conduits (H, Fig. 265), and 
others adapted to dlSer- 
ent purposes. The 
lintel-stone of the door 
of the side passage is 
moulded and bevelled on 
theedge in asimOarway 
to the bevelled stones 
found in the structure 
at Newstead. It seems 
evident that this under- 
ground building, like 
that at Newstead, has been partially constructed with 
stones taken from a ruined building of late Roman workman- 
ship, and that botli are consequently later than the com- 
mencement of the Boman occupation of the country. Similar 
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indications are given by the diacovery of wheel-made pol 
of Eoman type in the Earth-house at Cairn Conan, and 
fragments of the red lustrous ware comnionly called Sai 
in the Earth-houses at Tealing, Pitcur, and Fithie. 
presence in most of them of querns and implements of i; 
and the entire absence of such implements as ate character- 
istic of the ages of stone and bronze, are indications pointing 
to the same conclusion. On the other hand there is a com- 
plete absence of indications of Christianity, and the character- 
istics of the ornamentation of the bronze armlets found in 
association with them are those wliich belong only to the 
earlier and partial development of Celtic art, which preceded 
its subsequent and complete development under the new 
impulses and opportunities afforded by Christianity. It 
seems therefore that, so far as our present knowledge will 
carry us towards a definite conclusion, the period of 
peculiar type of structure will lie between the time of 
general establishment of Christianity and the departure 
the Eomans from Scotland. 

The range of the type includes the whole eastern area of 
Scotland, stretching from Berwickshire on the south to the 
Shetland Isles. Its special form is so peculiar that it mtist 
be held to constitute a distinction sufficiently characteristic 
to separate the Scottish group from all other vaiieties of 
underground structures, and sufficiently constant to warrant 
us in assigning to it a specific value. There is an Irish 
group and a Cornish group of underground structures, 
they do not generally present the special features of ft 
which characterise the Scottish group. The Irish exam] 
are usually associated with raths, thus resembling the spec! 
in the rath of Dunsinnane, which w the only one knoi 
of that special variety in Scotland. They are excavi 
in the area enclosed by the interior rampart of the 
and consist of one or more chambersj sometimes circt 
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or oval in plan but often rectangular, and connected together 
by low narrow passages. Sometimes the cIiamlHsrs arc lined 
with masonry, and roofed by overlapping courses fonniog a 
mde dome-shaped vault ; at other times they are simply 
excavated in the banl earth, while the passages and door- 
ways are lined with stones. They thus differ considerably 
ill form from the Scottish variety, and they differ also in 
being usually associated with raths or earthworks, while the 
Scottish structures are usually contiguous to the sites of over- 
ground habitations. 

The general features of the Comiah group, on the other 
hand, are mora allied to those of the Scottish area, inasmncli 
as they are often associated with clusters of overground 
habitations. One at Chapel Euny, iu the parish of Saucreed, 
near Penzance, contiguous to the sites of four circular 
hilts, is an underground gallery presenting features of 
remarkable similarity to that at Cairn Conan, in Forfarshire. 
Tlie gaUeiy, whicli is slightly curved, is about 60 feet in 
length, 6 feet wide, and from 6 to 7 feet high. A circular 
chamber, 16 feet in diameter, constructed of large granite 
blocks, each overlapping the one below it and thus forming a 
domed roof which must have been 10 or 12 feet high, was 
counected with the wider end of the gallery by a passage 10 
feet long, opening off one side. Another small offset near 
the narrower end of the gallery, also about 10 feet long, 
slopes up to the surface, presenting an entrance doorway 2 
feet 8 inches in Iiei'ght, with recesses on either side as if to 
retain a slab to close the doorway. The floors of the gallery 
and chamber were paved with flat stones, and provided with 
drains underneath the pavement The relics found in tlie 
structure were whetstones ; hammei^stoncs ; spindlc-wliorls ; 
Bevcml varieties of domestic pottery, red and black, mostly 
plain, but occasionally ornamented with markings made by a 
I pointed ioDtrument; an iron spear-head; and a liagmeut of the 
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red luatroua ware commonly called Saraian.^ Another at 
Halligey, near Trclowarren, consists of a slightly- curved 
gallery 90 feet in length, from 3 to 5 feet in width, and about 
feet high in the middle, becoming lower towards the 
extremities. It has a small rectangular chamber off one 
side at the farther end of the main gallery. The main 
gallery opens off the middle of the side of a shorter and 
wider gallery 28 feet in length, SJ feet wide, and 6 feet high- 
At one end of this shorter gallery a narrow passage rises to 
the surface. The entrance passage is provided vrith checks 
for two doors, and the whole structure is strongly and sub- 
stantially built and lintelled with large flags. On 
surface there are traces of two embankments with an i 
vening ditch surrounding a large area within which there 
may have been a cluster of overground structures* 

Like the Scottish examples the Earth-houses of Cornwall 
are long narrow galleries of dry-built masonry, but they are 
not 80 strongly marked by the peculiar feature of single or 
double curvature which distinguishes the Scottish group. 
They are comparatively few in number, and any indications 
of the period of their occupation that have been observed 
point also to a time not far distant from the close of the 
Koman occupation of the country. No other group of such 
underground structures is known in any other part of Europe, 
or indeed anywhere else in the world. These excavated 
chambers, possessing the characteristics which have been 
described, are peculiar to the Celtic area, and the specially 

' Those (lotails lira token from a paper by William Borlase, Esq., in the 
Proceedings of the Society of Antiqvaries of London, 1868 (Second Series, 
vol, ir. J). 161), where h ground ylan a.nA secUons, with woodnita of the 
Btnictnml appearance of the bciliiing are given. Mr. Borlasa mentioiis 
other atmetures of the same class at Pendeen, Dolli'it, Cliysofltar, and 
Bodioar. 

» Paper by J. T. Bligiit, EBrj., in Ardtwologia, vol. il. p. 113. withgi 
plan and woodeats. 
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typical form with the strongly marked curvature is found 
only in Scotland. 

Of the culture and civilisation of the people who con- 
structed these strange subterranean cells, it may be impos- 
sible in the present condition of our knowledge to form an 
adequate estimate. But we can say this of them with 
certainty, that whatever may have been the special motives 
and circumstances that induced them to give this peculiar 
expression to their architectural efforts, they exhibit in other 
respects evidences of culture which, though it may be held 
to be inferior in range and quality to the culture of the 
Christian time, compares not unfavourably {so far as it goes) 
with that which is exhibited in connection with the superior 
architecture of the Broehs. 

And while on all these lines of investigation we have 
traced the manifestations of these early forms of culture and 
civilisation up to points at which they seem to touch the 
culture and civilisation of the Roman Empire, it is to be 
observed that they do no more than touch it — they are not 
merged in it. In aU their distinctive features they are still 
Celtic, and Celtic exclusively. There is nothing Roman in 
the forma of the prevailing types ; there is nothing Roman in 
the art that decorates these forms ; there is nothing Roman 
in the typical character of the structures in which tliey are 
found. The forma, the art, and the architecture are those of 
Scotland's Iron Age^-tho Pagan Period of her Celtic people. 
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1S6. 


ShetlniKl, Oti-re. 


Coins, CuHc and Anglo-Saxon, found 


— in Norway, 77. 




Bununees, island of Yell, Shetland, 


89, 01. f 


Broch at, 184. 


Roman, fonnd in Broch of Liognna^^^ 


Vast, Shetland, Broch of, 196. 


^^M 


Burray, Orknoy. east Broch of, 197,238. 






Combs of bone, doable-edged, fotmd^^^H 


Burwlck, near StromneM, Broch ot 202, 


Urochs, 237, 240, 249, 260. _^^^H 


238. 


round-backed, fonnd in Brod^^^H 


Bate, ialand oF, gold filleta and ring* 


233, 240, 246. ^^^H 


fooDd la, 107. 


long-handled, found in Bnxi^^^H 




213, 222. 240, 241, 251. ^^^H 






al, 294. 


Corqnoy, Rousay, Orkney, urn of »t*«- ' 


Caithness, the Brocha of. 209, 223, 232, 


tite found at, 71. 


234. 


Craig Beg, Ballaler, ornamented stone 


— — oval brooches fonnd in, 43, 46. 


bait found at, 165. 


Caldale, Kirkwall, arm-rings of silver 


Craig PhadriR. near Inverness, Vitrified 


found at, 109. 


Fort of, 277. 


Cnledonian Valley, nnmber of Brochs to 


CrauDog of Loch Laoghaire, the li^ of 


the north of the, 192. 


the, 271. 1 


Campbell, William, of Ballinaby, Viking 


Crannogs of Dowalton Loch. 264. ^^J 




of Ayrshire, 296. ^^^M 




Cranokis of the Isles, the, 271. ^^^H 


202, 221, 


Cremation a typical chantcteristie ^^^H 


Cassimir, Frederick, htiried with hla arms 


Pagan burial, 2. ^^^H 


and horse, 6. 




Caatlo Cole, Sntherlandshira, Broch of. 


uatrative by an eye-witaats of the 


185, 194. 






ei. 


bronze armletn at, 141. 






fonnd at, 123. 


Chapel Enny. Sancreed, Cornwall, Earth- 


Crichlon Mains, Midlothian, Earth-hona* 


hoaae at, SOB. 


at, 301. 


Charcoal, ritnalistic nse of, in Christian 


Crosiers, burial of, witii archlnsbops. S. 


bnrial, 8, fl. 


Cmcibles found in Brochs, 221. 


Charlemaenc, nonner of the borial of. 


Ciierdale, hoard of aUver omamento and 


4. 


coins at, 91. 


Childeric, King, manner of the burial of, 


Culhia Sands, Elginshire, bronM spiral 


i. 


armlet fonnd at, 168. 


Clay, vessels of, with incense and holy 


Cullswick, Shetland, Broch at, 185, ', 


water, use of, in Christian bnrial, 9,10, 


195. I 


11,12. 


Cn].b. Aberdeenshire, Earth-boiue at. 




287. 


Clibbcnwiok, Unst, pair of oval brooches 




and trefoU ornament fonnd at, 47. 


of, 298. 


Clickamin. Lerwlcb. Broch of; 195, 196. 




Cloth of variona kinds, fragment* of, from 


DtcK of hone fonnd is Broch of Bnrriin, 


Viking gravel, 42, 66. 


248. ^^1 



^^^^^^^^H IHDSX. ^^M 


^Hn^ofpollilwd itone found In Brootia 


Goni, Sardinia, Nungho of, 163. ^^M 


^M ujd Crannog^ 220. 232, S3S, 241, 270. 


Grain, chamd, found in Brochs, 234. ^^M 




Oiave-gooda, Chriatian buriitla with, 4, ^^M 




^H 


7^^ Drinldng-hom, ailviir mounting of a, 46. 


Grange of Coaan, near Arbroath, bronze ^^^1 




■piral armlet found at, 160. ^^^| 


bimue •rmlBU foand al, 146, 147, 




Dun Aliwig, Ro»-.hire, Broch of, 18G. 


IUhilthh, Dt. Edward, iuTestlgatioii ^^H 


Cirlowoy. Lewl«, Brach of, 186. 


of VitriSed Forta in Arisaig by, 27B. ^^M 




Harald, Earl of Orknef , 200. ^^M 


o( 185. 




Mio Uiflneflchan, Loch Etive, Vitri- 


Harokliwick, Unst, Shetland, grave- ^^H 


flHi Fort of, 277. 


mound at, 74. ^^^H 






of, 281. 


Huray. Orkney, Broch at Manae of, 1 B8, ^^^1 




^^H 


EiRTH-HOUBU of Scotland, Ireland, and 


Hell-Bboea bound on the feet of the ^^H 


Conivall, 282, S04. 


dead, S. ^^H 


— of Scotland, period of, 304. 


HeltnetaofbroBia withhoma, 116. ^^^| 


Kgg, Viking gtavos in, 48. 40, 63. 64. 


Hildcbrand, B. E., on the anppoaed ^^H 




Oriental origin of the silver boards of ^^H 


182. 


Ibe Viking time, 90. ^^M 


^— Sii«, in Fife, Ear11i-hous« at, 2S2. 




^L Euamel on shielcls, liridle-biU, borse- 


Hill-ForU of Scotland, 272. ^^H 


^B trnppingg, oud iirmleta, 120, 123, 12B, 


Donrds of ailver omamenti anil coinii, ^^^^| 


^H 12S. HI, 143. 


^H 


^r Eribotl, SutbHTlaDdahire, Eanh-honse at. 


of gold ornamenta. 106, 107, IDS. ^^H 


^ 2S», 


Hogsetter, Wbalsay, Shetland, defeniuve ^^M 


Erik, King of Denmark, burled »itb his 


stmctBTo in Che Loch of, 260. ^^^1 


Bword, G. 


Hood of voollen fabric found ia a mom ^^^| 


Bilhoni., nUpu of Cbriitian converte 


in Orkne;, 103. ^^M 


^ ta heathenism in, i. 


Horse, the Huh of the, aa an article of ^^M 




^^M 


K 134. 




^m Pub Isle, urn of .tcatlte found in, 73. 


Ibk-Fozlah, Ahued, nimitiTe of a ^^^| 


^H Ftohaven. neu- Aberlamno, VilriHed 


burial after cremation by, 61. ^^^H 


^B Fort of, 277. 








^H ■tons baU found at. 104. 


12. ^H 


jH France, Celtic or Gauluih forti of. 280. 






^^M 


ball found at, 184. 


Ingots of ailTer, 88, 107. ^^M 




Iron, tool! and weapona of, found in ^^H 


GABHmHDinE, CaJtbneM, Hill- Fort of. 


Viking graven, 14, 16, 46, 52, 68, G8. ^^H 


273. 


articles of, found in Brochn, 213, ^^H 


Oiuk. shieldi and helmeta of the, 11B. 


214, 219. 221, 323, 232, 234, 237, ^H 


Oliti the Sounop, Sam of, 290. 


260, 2fi7, ^^M 




articlea of. foand In Earth-houaea, ^^M 


found at, 183. 


265, 28fi, 2S3. ^^M 


Olaw, TaHegited beads of, found in 




Viking BravM, 27. 


Eettlkddbi!, CaiUiDeu, Broch of, 200, ^^H 


black, amoothinc imidcments of, 


^^H 


found in Viking gnvw, 30, 36. 


Key of iron from a grave of tlio Viking ^^M 


Olwieig, Bfochi in the TOlley of Olon. 


time in W«tny, 68. ^^M 


bfg in, lai, 182. 


Kildnimmy, Aberde4ashire, Earth- ^^M 


Ockitad, near Siuidefiord, ship-burial 


bouMS at, 202. ^^M 


.t,M. 


Kings and Clergy, muunr of the bnhaJ ^^M 


OoM,l«rdaofomment«of,10fl,10r,108. 


of, in Uiddl* Aga^ i. ^^H 



Kjnord, Aberdeenshire, Eutb-houK >t, 

291. 
Kiutrailwell or EintroUt, Sutlierluid' 

shire, Broch of, 202, 21 fl. 
KucKkforril, in Bos^-sl^ VitriUed Fort 

of, 278. 

Lakr-dwbluhus of Scotland, 263. 
Umps of gtoDB found in BrochB, 212, 

232, 236, 241. 
LoDormaiit, M., on Ilia Tniddhu of 

Soutiiem Italy, 206. 
Levenwick. ShetUnd, Brooli of, 231. 
Liucheatowu, BonSsbire, ewiut's bead of 

bronze found at, 117. 
Lingrow, Orltnej, Brocb of, 212. 
LivoDiK, relapse of Cbristisn coorerts to 

hoBtbeoiiia in, i. 
Lliuitair,bronzoa[ioonsfouudit,13S, 136. 
LdcIi Duich, liiTenie.is-e!iire, Brocb st, 

183. 

MiCBs, medistal, figured in tba Bayeiu: 

Tapestry, 170. 
Madilail, Earl of Athal, 200. 
M'Cria, George, grare-mounda in Rouuy 

explored by, 71. 
Mutal-work of early Celtic School of 

Alt, cbaxacterieticB of the decoration 

of, 140. 
Middleby, Annandale, hamBu inount- 

iags of UroQze found at, 123. 
MidhiU Head, Midlutbian, Earthwork 

on, 272. 
Migvie, Aberdeensliire, Earth -houae at, 

284. 
Hirrars of bronze, Celtic, 127, 130, 132. 

Kornrm, 133. 

Ubktebust, Norway, grave-mound at, 62. 
MoDtrose, pierced vasea of clay in a 

CbristLan grave at, 11. 
Mould of Ctay for makiug Bfoueb Pins 

found in Broch of Lingrow, 245. 
MouiitingB of liranie fonnil at Hunahole 

on Cheviot, 122. 
MoDsa, Shetland, the Brocb of, 174, 200. 
Uunro, Robert, M.D., inveatigation of 

CnuinogB in Ayrabire by, 289. 

' '' a of the ranjports 



dvithH 



Olof, King of Dvninark, b' 

aword, E. _ 

Oland, island of, bronze plaqaes with 

represontatjona of warriora found In, 

20, lis. 
Old SUrkoko. Brocb of, 232. 
Okatrow, Biraay, Orkney, Brocb of, 199, 

210. 
Orem's Fancy, Stronsay, Orkney, unu 

of steatite found at, 67, 68. 
Omanieut of the bonl-ahaped brooohu 

of bniaa, cbaracteristics of the, 25. 
of the penauEular brooohe* of ail- 

ver of the Viking lime, fl3-B9. 
Orkney, ornamented stone balls found 

in, 168, 169. 
Brocha of, 107, 236, 238, 240, 212. 

24S. 
Orkneyinga Saga, notice of hunting of 

Reindeer in, 231. 
Otranto, Italy, the Truddhu of, 206. 



Paqanish, tjTiwJ cbariKteior 



Ks, Forfarahire, Earth -houae Bt, 



NiCE-RiNus of silver, 84, 8G. 
Needles of Bono found In Brocha, 247. 
Newry, Ckjuuty Down, Ireland, bronze 

anulet found at, 154, 155. 
Newstend, lt«xburgbahire, Earth-houses 

at, 300. 



Newton, Iilty,onl1]TMKhfiniiid>t,S9. 

Nicolayeen, description of amooUuDi; 

impleinenta of glass by, 36. 
Northmen, PagBU forms of balicf of the, 

32. 
Nurngbl of Sardinia, the, IBS. 



S5,I^^H 

n« hy;^^ 



Pantelbiriii, the Susi of, 206. 
Petrie, OeorgK, grave-moanda explt 

by, 68, 67. 
Pierowall, Westray, Orlcnsy, 

monads of tho Viking time at, 55, 
PhilOEtratua, notice of enamelling 

125. 
Pins of Bone found in Brochs, 237. 23t>, 

216, 247. 
of Bronze found in Brocha, 233, 

237, 212. 
Pimic, psriah of Wemyas, Fife, Eortb- 

bouse at, 2B2. 
Pitalijin, near Dundee, bronze spiral 

armlet found at, 159. 
Pitkelloney, near Mutbil, brouo armleta 

found at, 113. 
Plnnltin Castle, bronze armlet found near, 

137. 
Pottery of the Brochs, the, 215, 221, 

230, 237, 240, 242, 214. 
of the Earth-honsea, the, 287, 288, 

295, 293, 301. 

Qdensalb, Shetland, arm-ringa of silver 

found ut, 109. 
Quern found at Balmaotellan, Kirkcuii- 



I 



I 



Qnamt ftnmd ill Braobi, 212, 220, 222, 

243, 246. 
foQDil in cnrnnogs, 270. 

Rattar, Caithness, arzu-rings ot silrer 

Found tX, lOa. 
Rattray, Ciurtle Hill or, pierQed vam of 

tUf foand nt, 12. 
Rcodoll, William, exjiloration ol Viking 

grnvea at Pferowall, Weatra;, bj, 56. 
Reindeur, remsiiu of, found in Broclia, 

22], 231. 
niiind, AJeiiinder Benrjr, exploration 

of tba Broch ot Kettlebnrn by, 209. 
Ronu;, Orkney, uma ot ateatile founil 

in, 71. 
Rygli, Prorsuor, cODiparisan ot oial 

hroocbea found in Norway and ' 

Swtland by, S6. 

Sao* of Qiall the Banrsop, the, 290. 

the Orknej/inga, 231. 

Sagaa, teatinioay ot the, to the forma of 

heathen burial, GS. 
Soniian Ware foand in Broc!u<, 237, 242. 

found in CTannogB, 270. 

3an«pui of bmnxe touod nt Stanhope, 

Peebleaahiie, 152. 

round in Dowalton Loch, 266. 

ScaBeld Tower, Kinghom, bronze arm!et 

foand at, 1S4. 
Baal, the fleih of the, as an artic 

food. 215. 
Soil, the. of the Iiile ot Paatellarlo, 
Shapinaay, Orkney, urn of itealile found 

in, 72. 
Shatr Hill, Eirknrd, hoard of gold objects 

found at, 138. 
Shields found in Viking gravea, 18, 56. 
ot branie, decorated with enamel) 

and fignres of animals, 119. 
Sblp-bnrlala of the Viking time in Ork. 

ney, 59. 

fn Norway, 62, 03. 

Shoes, burial Kith, 6, 7. 

Silver, omaments of, foond in Viking 

graves, 27, 26. 
hoards of 

78, 69, lOe. 
nbuhi of, round in the Broch ot 

Carn-Uath, 223. 
Skaill, Orkney, hoard of silver i 



ton 



1.78. 
- ornamented itone balls fonnd > 



„. 1, Inirinlof, 00. 

Bklunot, CaithncM, Bnwhof, 199. 
Skjcm, Noith Juthind, liuulc 
al, 99, 100. 



167. 

mith, Dr. R. Angus, investigation of 
Vitrified Fort on Loch EtJve by, 277. 
Smith's tool« found in Viking grarea in 
Scotland, 23. 

— found in Viking gmvea in Scandi- 
navia, 35. 
isburgh, Unst, Shetland, Broch of, 19C>. 

Solomon's seal, gEometric Itgure calleil, 

255, 256. 
Spoons of bronie, Celtic, 134, 130. 
Stanhope, Peehleaahire, hronte armlet 

round at, 150. 
Btennis, Orkney, arm-rings of silver 

found at, lOfl, 

— urn or steatite fonnd at, 69. 

— Unger-ringB ot gold found at, 106. 
Stitchell, hroDM collar found at, 180, 

137. 
Stone cups fonnd in Brooh% 21S, 233. 
Stuart, Professor, description at Earth- 

honssB by, 292. 
Sutherlandshire, aval brooches found in, 

43. 

— the Brochs ot, 216. 
Sweindrow, Rousay, Viking sword found 

at, 45. 

rine's head of bronie fonnd in Banff- 
shire, 117. 
Sword-hilt of Viking time fonnd in 
Eigg, 49. 

— fonnd atUltana in Sweden, 52. 
Swords ot iron found in Viking graves. 

17, 33, 45, 43. 

— with sheaths otbrouie, 121. 
Sword-sheath of bronte fonnd near Mor- 

tonhall. 120. 

Talatots, the, of the Balearic Islandc, 

206. 
Teallog, ForfanbJre, Earth-house at, 29S. 
Thor, conventional representatioDs of, 

97, B9, 100, 101. 
Thor's Bammer, amulets in foim of, 91, 

99. 
Thorgrim, priest of Fray, burial of, 60. 
Tine, oval iirooches fonnd in, 40. 
Tom, Kirkcudbright, bronie object like 

the ^ntal of a horse, found at, 112. 
Torwood, Stirlingthiro, Broch at, ISS. 
Towvn, Round, of Ireland, 204. 
Towie, Aberdeenshire, bronse ornaments 

found at. 122. 
TreUn Babow, Cornwall, bronie mirror 

found In a grave at, 131. 
Trudilhu. the, of the Torre d'Otranto, 

ItiUy, 200. 
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Tune, Norway, ship-burial at, 63. 
Tweezers of bronze, 214. 



ULTUSfA, Sweden, grave-momid of Iron 

Age at, 61, 52. 
Unst, Shetland, urns of steatite found 

in, 74. 
Urns of steatite from grave-mounds in 

Orkney and Shetland, 67, 68, 69, 70, 

71, 72, 78, 74, 76. 
Uyea, Shetland, urn of steatite found 

in, 78. 



Valhalla of the Northmen, the, 82. 

Vases of clay, pierced and containing 
charcoal and incense, buried in Chris- 
tian graves, 10, 11, 12. 

Vik, in Norway, sword found at, 38. 

Vitrifaction, modem practice of, for 
macadamising roads, 281. 



Vitrified Forts of Scotknd and France, 
276, 280. 

Walbton, Lanarkshire, ornamented 

bronze ball found at, 161-162. 
Weaving, implements of^ found in 

Brochs, 252. 

combs used in, 253, 264. 

Weston, near Bath, bronze spoons found 

at, 184, 185. 
Westray, Orkney, Viking graves in, 56, 

58. 

laiige vessel of steatite found in, 76. 



Williams, John, description of Vitrified 

Forts by, 276. 
Whale, the flesh of the, as an article of 

food, 215. 
Woollen fabrics from mosses in Orkney 

and Denmark, 108-106. 

Tarhousk, Thrumster, Caithness, the 
Broch of, 195, 223. 



THE END. 
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EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS. 
Times, October 4, 1882. 
' It U a most valuable and nirthwlicnl stettiiitnt of all llii> fact* con- 
IsKted witli hii own excAvations iii Ajiwliire, Hupplemcnted liy n lununarj 
t wlol ii known of Cnuinogs anil I^e-DweUiniis eliewliciT. Tlie work !■ 
r illiut»ti><l yvlih cliarU, ]>1aiiB, aiiJ cngmvings of muny of the 
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S Uthoritjr on tlic mtijcct of which it Ireiits." 
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AthensBimiy November 11, 1882. 

" , . . Our readers may be assured that they will find very much 
to interest and instruct them in the perusal of the work." 

Saturday Beview, October 7, 1882. 

" . . . The issue of these reports in a handy volume was taken 
in hand by Dr. Munro, and the result is seen in the carefully-prepared and 
admirably got-up volume to which we have now to invite attention." 



The Nation, New York, October 26, 1882. 

** The work here briefly noticed ranks in external appearance with the 
best of its kind. It is beautifully printed, and the 264 woodcuts inserted 
in the text are admirably executed ; but equal praise cannot be bestowed on 
the five plates accompanying the volume. The publication is a highly 
valuable contribution to Archaeology, and doubtless will find many readers 
in this country." 

Academy, October 14, 1882. 

" Dr. Munro speaks with authority, as he has personally witnessed excava- 
tions at the more important Lake-Dwellings, and has, we should gather, left 
but few unexamined. He is, moreover, a careful observer and one well read 

in the literature of the subject." 

St. James's Gazette, August 24, 1882. 

" This very interesting volume is a first attempt to bring together in a 
compendious form, (I propos of certain recent discoveries in Wigtonshire and 
Ayrshire, all that is at ])resent kno^vn to Archaeologists about primitive 
British Lake -Dwellings. The result is naturally rather material for the 
history than a history of these singular structures. Indeed, Dr. Munro is 
less inclined to theorise about their origin — though on this point he has 
some very well-defined views — than to array in order the evidence we possess 
of their geographical distribution, the plan on which they were built, the 
physical aspect of the country at the time of their construction, and the 
degree of civilisation attained by its inhabitants. Such an enumeration is 
itself a proof of the attractive nature of the questions which await the explorer 
of these lacustrine strongholds." 

Fall Mall Gazette, September 20, 1882. 

" It belongs to the very best class of well-selected materials." 
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Sir John Lubbook, in Nature, December 14, 1882. 

" Wbilgt thanking hiiii for what he has alreiidy accomplished, we 
I Opress a hope that Le will continue hi) researches." 



Glasgow Herald, October 27, 1682. 

' As wo have pointed out, the eiplorations of the last two years have, 

wK to Hpealt, resurrected an ancieut people, and we may ho[>u that fnrther 

uplorations will enable us better to fix their position in prehistoric times, 

and better to understand their modes and habits of life and their surroimd- 

ingg. In the meantime we heartily welcome Dr. Munro'a admirable study, 

. and FMommend it to the perusal of all interested in the important subject 

mmf which it treats. . , . The Tolume is a. most interastiiig one, and 

remain for many years to come ihe authority on the subject." 



Sootsman, ITovember 32, 1882. 

his handsome nml copiously illiisti-iited volume, the results of the 
estigutions of the Bcottish Lake -Dwellings (in which Dr. Kluoro has 
self taken the chief part) are systematised ; and the story of this forgotten 
e of life la ScatUnd is presented with all the freshness of a new iuter- 
retatton o[ a large and iiileresting portion of the early history of the country. 
And his work has now done for Britain what the well-knowu work 
if Keller hod previously done tor the Lake-Du'eUiugs of Central Europe." 

Aberdeen Free Press, October 23, 1882. 
" A most valuable contribution to Scottish Archaeology — a volume that 
I ought to find a place on the shelves of every district library in the country." 



XnTemesB Courier, Augost 24, 1882, 
" It will serve at once as a record of what has been odiieved, as an 
t« further research, and as a guide to tlio direction in which 
tut research should be mode." 

ITorth British Daily Mail, August 14, 1882. 
" The plan of the work is lulniirable, and it has been wrought out in 
loterly fuohion, so much so indeed that it may be placed on the same 
liellwith the historical volumes of Amlerson, Skene, and Robertaon, without 
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any danger of their faUing out. ... As a scholarly conspectus of 
everything of real significance that has been published relating to Crannogs 
since Dr. Joseph Robertson first directed attention to their prevalence in 
Scotland, it will be welcomed as a serviceable index even by the most 
learned archaeologists ; while to the general reader, desirous of becoming 
acquainted with the hitherto widely -scattered results of inquiry on this 
subject, it will be a boon, the value of which cannot be exaggerated." 

Dundee Advertiser, AiiguBt 22, 1882. 

• 

" Dr. Munro had a voluminous but confused literature before him when 
he began his explorations, and he has succeeded in bringing together in 
this volume such a mass of original matter and of detailed discovery as 
should enable the least imaginative student to frame a theory. . . . We 
have'much pleasure in recommending this book as one of the most exhaus^ 
tive works upon the subject yet published. The illustrations are profuse 
and well executed." 

The Antiquary, Vol. vii. p. 67. 

" Dr. Munro has come forward in a very acceptable volume, which is 
now before us, and has undertaken to give a history of the excavations into 
ancient Scottish Lake-Dwellings, together ^nth some very valuable sugges- 
tions as to the age and general characteristics of these prehistoric remains. 
We cannot, of course, follow Dr. Munro into all the details he treats of, but 
our readers will, we are sure, thank us for a summary of what Dr. Munro 
so ably tells us, and for the rest we most warmly recommend all antiquaries 
to make themselves possessors of tliis really remarkable book — remarkable in 
many ways, in closeness of detail, in extent of learning, in breadth of philo- 
sophical treatment, in the wealth of admirably executed and thoroughly 
appropriate illusti'ations.^ 

^ ' * We cannot pass over one other imi)ortant accessory to the characteristics of this 
book. The publisher has certainly spared notliing to make his part of the work equal 
to the importance of the subject, and in paper, print, and tasteful appearance, there 
is nothing to be desired. We cannot always say this much of the publications which 
come before us ; but it is a pleasure to do so in a case like this." 
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before Bannockburn, observed, on his standard being lifted one inoni- 
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